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THRONE 
ITS REPLICAS 


GISELA M. A. RICHTER 


PLATES 47-50 


HE marble throne which was found in 

1836 between the peristyle and the pronaos 
of the Parthenon! (pl. 47, figs. 1-4) has been 
published and republished many times, always 
as a work of the fourth century s.c.2 The rea- 
sons advanced for this date are: (1) the character 
of the letters in the inscription, (2) the use of 
o for ov in the inscription, (3) the style of the 
decoration. The case is an exceedingly interest- 
ing one, for in addition to the Akropolis ex- 
ample there are no less than three replicas — 
in Berlin’ (pl. 48, figs. 5, 6), in San Gregorio 
Magno in Rome‘ (pl. 49, figs. 9-12), and in the 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum in Boston ® 
(pl. 50, figs. 13-16). 

In this article I want to move the date of the 
Athenian throne down a few centuries and show 
that, like the other three examples, it belongs 
to the Roman period. Instead of one Greek 
original and three Roman copies, we have, | 


1 Casson, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum II (1921) 
1366. Pentelic 
graphs here reproduced are by Miss Alison Frantz 
2Cf. the and 
Bliimel, Katalog der antiken Skulpturen im Berliner 
Museum V (1938) p. 34 (to Ross, Le Bas, Conze, Lep 
sius, Poppe, Friederichs-Wolters, Matz-Duhn, Furt 
wingler, V. Miller, Amelung, von Mercklin, von Salis, 

Langlotz). 

3 Bliimel, op. cit., K 253. Pentelic marble. The photo 
graphs were kindly supplied by the Berlin Museum 

4 Matz-Duhn, Antike Bildwerke in Rom III (1881) no. 
3706; Schenkel and Beuth, Vorbilder fiir Fabrikanten 
und Handwerker I, p. 38 (with drawings). I owe the 
photographs here reproduced (by Sansaini) to the 


p. 278, no marble. The new photo 


references given by Casson, loc. cit., 


kind offices of F. Magi, who had the throne moved for 
this purpose. 

5 Not before published but mentioned in my Ancient 
Furniture (1926) p. 13, and by Mobius, AM 51 (1926) 


think, 
original. 


four Roman copies of a lost Greek 


My point of departure is the decoration. Figs. 


1-16 show the four thrones in question. Form, 


dimensions,® decoration, are the same in all, 
only the execution and the preservation vary. 
On the back is carved a 
bearded figure in archaizing style, wearing a 


outer side of the 
long-sleeved Persian costume, polos, and fillet; 
he has recurving wings and legs in the form of 
acanthus and palmette scrolls, of which he holds 
On 
either side is a winged lion-griffin with hind- 


a bud in each of his outstretched hands. 


quarters in the form of a large acanthus scroll; 
the head is carved in the round and forms the 
end of the volute-shaped armrest; the long horns 
terminate in a rosette and half palmette. Above 
and below this decoration runs a plain band. 
The best preserved of the four thrones are those 
in Berlin and Rome. The one in Athens was 
once in better condition than it is now, as shown 
by a cast of it in Berlin, made over eighty years 
ago’ (pl. 48, figs. 7, 8). When and how the acci 


120. Mobius describes it as follows schlechter 
und harter gearbeitet, so dass er fiir unsere Betrach 
tung nichts Neues lehrt; tibrigens hat Hauser das 
Stick fiir eine Falschung erklart (nach freundlicher 
Mitteilung P. Arndts).” 


rectified by my illustrations, For the Latin inscription 


This opinion will, I hope, be 

on its front side, see below. I owe the photographs 
here reproduced to the director, Morris Carter 

6 Ht. width 63-67 cm 
height of the throne in Boston (the top of which is 


175 cm., The greatest preserved 
missing) is 65.5 cm 
7 Cf 


ischromischen 


Friederichs, Bausteine zur Geschichte der griech 
Plastik 
Wolters, Die Gipsabgiisse antiker Bildwerke in Berlin 
1332 


(1868) no. 939; Friederichs 


1885) no 


— 

| 

| 

| 
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dent happened by which a large part of the 
back was lost is not known. 

It will readily be seen that the decoration on 
the Athenian example is in no way superior to 
that in the others. Though the figure on the 
back is about equal in quality, the griffins on 
the sides are more inept and cursory, especially 
in the carving of the feathers and tail.* And yet 
the whole decoration must have been made at 
the same time, for the tips of the palmette leaves 
impinge on the feathers of the lion-griffins. This 
difference in execution in the same product 
suggests the hand of a mechanical copyist rather 
than of a creative artist. Furtwangler’s reasons 
for placing the ornament in the fourth century 
B.c. — “the conical arrangement of the palmette 
leaves” and “the form of the spiral which is not 
yet, as it becomes later, purely an adaptation 
of vegetable forms” ® — apply to the original de- 
sign and hold good also for the three other 
thrones; it is merely the quality of the execution 
that militates against placing the Athenian 
throne in a period when architectural carving 
in Attica was at a high level. 

The fact that the Athenian throne was found 
near the pronaos of the Parthenon does not, of 
course, affect the dating. The Parthenon was 
used in later times as a Christian church, the 
apse of which was located in the pronaos. It is 
well known that ancient thrones served as 
bishops’ seats in churches, and the Athenian 
chair doubtless did also; for Wheler, in his 
Journey into Greece \1682) p. 363, mentions a 
marble chair in the apse of the church in the 
Parthenon: “The Bishop sate in a Marble 
Chair, above the rest, which yet remaineth 
above the degrees, against the Window.” 

The fourth-century B.c. assignment of the 
Athenian throne rests, therefore, solely on the 
inscription. This is incised on the outer sur- 


8 In Matz-Duhn, loc. cit., this difference in quality was 
recognized: “Ein vollig gleichartiger, in der Arbeit 
aber diesen beiden Exemplaren [those in Berlin and 
Rome] zuriickstehender Sessel aus der ersten Halfte 
des 4, Jahrhunderts den Inschriftenreste zufolge, ist 
im Parthenon gefunden.” 

® Masterpieces, p. 441. These characteristics, however, 
are not confined to the early or middle of the fourth 
century B.c., but persist through the second half of 
that century; cf., e.g., Mébius, Die Ornamente der 
griechischen Grabstelen (1929) pp. 39 ff. 
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face of the upper edge, in letters 15 mm. high. 
Originally there were perhaps 21 letters, of 
which 10 are still discernible on the cast in 
Berlin (pl. 48, figs. 7, 8): paroap.ovro —|’Eni 
lparo but now only ovr is 
left on the marble in Athens. For the archon’s 
name Furtwangler reconstructed Demostratos, 
393/92 B.c. Other suggestions have been Pha- 
nostratos, 383/82; Lysistratos, 369/68; and Kal- 
listratos, 355/54. The last has been favored by 
recent writers. 
In the assignment of this inscription to the 
fourth century B.c. on account of the forms of 
the letters and the use of o for ov in the genitive, 
another possibility — that it might belong to 
the Roman period — has been lost sight of. In 
the reigns of Trajan and Hadrian there was a 
return to the simpler forms of letters, without 
the additional strokes that characterize the 
script of the Roman period; and this archaizing 
tendency continued in the reign of the An- 
tonines.!! At that period there also are instances 
of the use of o for ov.!2 The inscription could, 
therefore, perfectly well date from Roman 
times, and specifically from about the middle of 
the second century a.p.!4 
In the Roman period there were also several 
archons whose names end in ratos and to whom, 
therefore, the inscription could have referred: 
Nikostratos (A.p. 1/2), Philostratos (206/7), and 
three Demostratoses (64/5 or 65/6; c. 138; c. 


107.G. 5165; C.LA. Il, 3, no. 1524, 


11 Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften3 (ed 
Schwyzer, 1900) p. 7: 
der Kaiserzeit 


“Die archaisierende Kiinstlerei 

greift bisweilen auf die altattische 
Orthographie zuriick.” (As a matter of fact, as Pro 
fessoressa Margherita Guarducci pointed out to me, 
there is a slight indication of additional strokes at 
the ends of the letters on the Athenian throne.) 

2 [bid., p. 7; Schrader, AM 21 (1896) 266; xoporpogo for 
xouporpogou (period of Hadrian); C/A III, 70; Deltion 
Archaiologikon (1889) 125a. Cf. also Lahrfeld, Hand 
buch der griechischen Epigraphie 2 (1902) 501, and 
Griechische Epigraphik (1914) p. 275. I owe these 
references to Mr. M. N. Tod, whom I consulted as 
long ago as 1926 when I was first puzzled by the early 
date assigned to the Athenian throne. Cf. also Wil 
helm, Beitrdge zur griechischen Inschriftenkunde, p. 
13. 

13 Cf. for similar letters during that period, e.g. Kirch- 
ner, [magines inscriptionum atticarum, pl. 48, no. 131 
(A with horizontal stroke, small 0). 


1954] 


179/80).1* Of these, Tiberius Claudius Demos- 
tratos, the enemy of Herodes Atticus, fits par- 
ticularly well. He lived at the beginning of the 
Antonine period (c. A.p. 138), was a distin- 
guished person, and had many public offices; he 
was agonothetes (president or judge) of the 
Panathenaic and Eleusinian games, and priest 
of Poseidon Erechtheus.'* 

There is also the possibility that when the 
throne was copied in the Roman period, the 
inscription was transcribed in the forms of the 
original letters, as was done in the inscriptions 
of some of the thrones in the theatre of Diony- 
sos in Athens (see note 11). In that case, how- 
ever, the archon’s name could hardly have been 
any of those hitherto proposed, since the type 
of throne points to a later date than the early 
or even the middle of the fourth century B.c. 
(see below). The archon Leostratos III or Niko- 
stratos, dated respectively 303/2 and 295/4, 
would be more likely possibilities.’ 

That dignitaries, including priests and priest- 
esses, had special chairs from which to watch 
processions and theatrical displays is, of course, 
well known; also that the names of the indi- 
viduals who occupied these thrones, or more 
often of their offices, were occasionally inscribed 
on the thrones.17 The most familiar examples 
are those in the theatres of Priene, and of 
Dionysos in Athens '* (see below). Some seats, 
of klismos shape, similarly inscribed, have been 
found in the theatre of Dionysos, and on the 
Akropolis, near the Erechtheum (inscribed 
iepéws Bovrov and iepéws ‘Hdaicrov, that is, “of the 
priest of Butes,” and “of the priest of Hephais- 


14Cf. Graindor, Chronologie des archontes athéniens 
sous l’empire (1922) pp. 291 ff., nos. 68, 61, 104, 139, 
185, 195. 

15 Graindor, op. cit., p. 295, no. 104, and Hérode Atticus, 
pp. 118 £.; 676, 679, 907, 1283. 

16 Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic 
Age (1931) p. 30. For the use of o for ov in the late 
fourth century B.c., cf. e.g. Richter, Catalogue of Greek 
Sculptures in the Metropolitan Museum of Art (1954) 
no. 143. 

17 Cf. Hug in Pauly-Wissowa, RE second series, 7 (1931) 
s.v. Stuhl, cols. 417 £.; 7G2 II], 1 (1935) nos. 5021-5164; 
Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens 
(1953) p. 270. 

18 Bieber, Die Denkmdler zum Theaterwesen im Alter 
tum (1920) pl. 4. 
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tos’ !®), and on the terrace of the Chalkotheke;?° 
also at Rhamnous (inscribed with the names of 
two priestesses: "Emi iepeias Pedoorarns O€ ud and 
’Emi iepeias KadA-orol followed in each 
case by the dedicant, Séerparos dvéOnxev).?" 
Furthermore, there is nothing in the motifs 
of the decoration to militate against a Roman 
date. They occur on Greek originals of the 


fourth to the third 


century B.c. and also on 
Roman works. The figure in Persian dress, in 
archaizing style, with polos, wings, and acan- 
thus scrolls, appears, for instance, on an akro- 
terion in Leningrad, perhaps from South 
Russia, tentatively dated by Mobius in the third 


century B.c.2 It is there shown as holding a 
horned lion-griffin in each outstretched hand. 
A similar figure is represented on a relief from 
Athens, dated by Mobius in the latter part of 
the fourth century B.c.; there, however, it has 
human legs and is not winged.?* The capitals 
from Didyma, dated c. 150-100 B.c., with pro- 
tomes of deities rising from volutes, are related 
compositions.24 And there are similar examples 
of the Roman period, evidently derived from 
Greek prototypes; for instance, the winged fig- 
ure in Persian dress rising from acanthus leaves 
and holding two lion-griffins, on a frieze from 
Pompeii,”® and the well-known relief on the 
throne of Eleuthereus in 


Dionysos Athens, 


19 Paton, ed., Erechtheum, p. 484, fig. 206, and note $; 
IG 112, 5166 and 4982. 

cit.; 1G2 Il, 1 (1935) no. 5170 
&pxovros and 

21 Stais, ArchEph $ (1891) cols. 51 ff.; Boeck, C/G I, 461, 


20 Paton, loc Inscribed 


462. National Museum, Athens, nos. 2672, 2673. 

22 AM 51 (1926) pl. XIX, 1. 

23 Svoronos, Athener Nationalmuseum, no 
CXIII; Perrot, BCH 5 (1881) 19 ff., pl. I; Mobius, op 
cit., p. 123. The relief may have served as the back of 
a throne, cf. Langlotz, Die Antike, VIII (1932) p. 181, 
fig. 18. Some have dated it in the time of Hadrian 

24 Wiegand, Didyma (1941) pls. 108-109, pp. 65 f. We 


may also compare, as Mr 


1487, pl 


Yalouris reminds me, the 
figures or protomes composed with scrolls, palmettes, 
Greek reliefs, 
Vasen, pls. 100, 


$2; Roscher, Lexi 


and acanthus leaves on vases and 
Jacobsthal, Ornamente griechischer 
117, 134; Mébius, Ornamente, pl 
lo, p. 278. 

25 Spinazzola, Le arti decorative in Pompei e nel Museo 


Nazionale di Napoli (1928) pl. 20 


hon, 


* geet 
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where two Persians are shown battling with 
monsters.?® 

The archaistic style was popular both during 
the classical Greek and the Roman period.?? 
In a few cases the Greek originals and the direct 
Roman copies have apparently been preserved; 
for instance, the Athena on the three-sided re- 
lief in Athens,?* now dated by most authorities 
in the fourth century B.c., recurs on reliefs of 
the Roman age in the Villa Albani and in the 


26 Risom, in Mélanges Holleaux (1913) pp. 257 ff., pls. 
VIII-XI. This and the Athenian 
theatre have been variously dated between the fourth 
and first centuries B.c.; cf. Dinsmoor, The Architecture 
of Ancient Greece, pp. 317 f.: “The latest analysis of 
the inscriptions suggests an Augustan date and earlier 
dates could be assumed for the thrones only if we 


throne others in 


could regard the inscriptions as later additions, as 
some, indeed, are (as late as the II century a.p.). But 
the style of the sculpture on the throne of the priest 
of Dionysos seems to be Neo-Attic and so not much 
more before Augustus”; Dilke, BSA 43 (1948) 178: 
“The date of the thrones and their inscriptions is 
undoubtedly second or first century B.c. Dorpfeld 
would attribute the thrones themselves to the cavea 
of Lykourgos in the fourth century, But this view has 
been shown to be untenable. ... We may assume on 
the whole, that the thrones are an approximate imita- 
tion of fourth-century thrones occupying the same 
place. This is borne out by the inscriptions, for while 
some forms are very late, others must have been copied 
from early forms, or from copies of them.” 

The question when ihe archaizing style began has 
been much discussed. The prevailing opinion now is 
that it goes back to the fifth century B.c. (cf. Bulle, 
Rundplastik,” Abhand- 
lungen der Bayerischen Akademié der Wissenschaften, 
phil.-philolog. u. hist. Kl, XXX, 2 [1918] 3 ff. 
Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst [1922]; Karousos, “Ar 
chaistika,” ArchDelt 10 [1926] 91 ff.). The earliest 
appearance would be, I suppose, on Attic vase paint 


“Archaisierende griechische 


ings by the mannerists of the second quarter of the 
fifth century B.c. In the fourth century it 
especially popular — witness the Panathenaic vases, 


became 


the reliefs with nymphs, the supports in the form of 
archaizing figures in marble and bronze sculptures, 
etc. Becatti, in his “Lo stile arcaistico,” Critica d’Arte 
6 (1941) pp. 32 ff., suggested that the fifth- and fourth 
century examples of this style are merely linear, and 
that archaizing sculpture as such did not begin before 
the Hellenistic period; but this is hardly convincing, 
for a style, once adopted, surely manifests itself in 
all media. 
28 Akropolis Museum, no. 610. 
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Senatorial palace in Rome;**® and the fourth- 
century Graces on a relief once in Wiirzburg, 
now lost, reappear in several Roman copies and 
adaptations.%° 

The type of throne supplies further evidence 
in our quest. The form with rounded, or rec- 
tangular, back, in one piece with a solid lower 
part that terminates in front in animals, or legs 
of animals, or monsters, is, to judge from extant 
examples, a Hellenistic creation. It occurs on a 
votive relief in Munich,*! which, on account of 
its landscape features and the figures resembling 
‘Tanagra statuettes, may be assigned to the first 
half of the third century s.c. It also appears on 
a relief of a seated poet from the west slope of 
the Akropolis,** which may be dated in the late 
fourth or the early third century B.c., to judge 
by the advanced realism of the face. Similar 
thrones are represented on coins of Lysimachos, 
of Philetairos, and of the Attalid kings of Per- 
gamon, dated about 300 s.c.,3* and on coins 
issued in 287 B.c.54 

Actual marble thrones of this form have been 
found in many different localities — at 
Priene,®* Ephesos,’? Delos,?* Oropos,3® Tegea,* 
and Athens (in and near the theatre of Diony- 


29 Schmidt, Archaistische Kunst, pp. 18 ff., pl. VIII, 1-3 

80 Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 30 ff., pls. XI ff. 

31 Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Glyptothek, no. 206 

32 Kriiger, AM 26 (1901) 126 ff., pl. VI. 

33 Seltman, JHS 67- (1947) 26, fig. 3, pl. VI, b; British 
Museum Guide to the Principal Coins of the Greeks 
(1932) pl. 27, no. 16; British Museum, Catalogue of 
Greek Coins, Mysia, pl. XXIII, nos. 12, 13 

34 Seltman, op. cit., p. 26, fig. 3, pl. VI, b. 

85 Richter, Ancient Furniture (1926) pp. 12 £., 119 £.; 
Hug in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, second series, VIL (1931), 
s.v. Stuhl, cols. 417 f.; Risom, Mélanges Holleaux 
(1913) pp. 257 ff.; Dilke, BSA 43 (1948) 181 ff. 

36 Wiegand, Priene (1904) p. 240, fig. 236, p. 243, fig. 240; 
dated in the first half of the third century B.c. 

37 Richter, op. cit., p. 120, fig. 280. 

9 
Risom, op. cit., pp. 258 pl. 

39 Rhomaios and Poulsen, Erster vorldufiger Bericht tiber 
die Ausgrabungen von Kalydon (1927) p. 79, fig. 126 
Dyggve, Poulsen, and Rhomaios, Das Heroon von 
Kalydon (1934) p. 403, fig. 126; dated “not later than 
the first half of the first century B.c.”’ 

40 Risom, op. cit., p. 262, fig. 1. 


} 
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sos,41 near the Olympieion,*? on the Akrop- 
olis,** and elsewhere).** Poets and philosophers 
are occasionally represented as seated on chairs 
of this type.*® Some of these thrones can be 
definitely dated in the Hellenistic, others in the 
Roman period. None are as early as the begin- 
ning or the middle of the fourth century B.c., 
the period to which the Athenian throne has 
hitherto been assigned. The types of thrones 
current at that time have separate legs and 
armrests, as shown by the many representations 
of them on Attic stelai and vases of that epoch.*® 

From all this evidence it would seem that the 
Athenian throne is not, as has been thought, a 
Greek original of the beginning or the middle 
of the fourth century B.c., but a Roman copy of 
a lost Greek original of the early Hellenistic age. 

If, then, we have four Roman copies of a 
Greek throne, can we tentatively reconstruct 
their history? The making of exact copies of a 
decorated throne is exceptional. It suggests that 
some special event must have occasioned it. 

Let us suppose that the original of the Athen- 
ian throne was made in the early Hellenistic 
period. Perhaps the Eastern flavor of the deco- 
rations was connected with its first occupant.*? 


41 Risom, op. cit., pp. 257 ff., pls. VIII-XI. 

42 Now in the garden of the Zappeion; cf. Risom, op. cit., 
p. 259, pl. XIII. 

43 One, in two pieces dowelled together, is standing East 

of the Parthenon (in 1954). On the inner sides of the 
armrests are remains of palmettes. 
For instance, one in Broomhall, dated from the in 
scription c. 300 B.c.; cf. Seltman, JHS 67 (1947) 22 ff. A 
throne in Biel of the Roman period has reliefs of 
prizes on its sides and an owl and a hawk as supports 
in front; cf. Seltman, op. cit., pp. 27 ff. Owls instead 
of monsters or animal legs appear also on other 
thrones, e.g., on the fragmentary ones found in the 
Odeion of Perikles (Praktika, 1914, pp. Ill ff; 
ArchEph (1914) 160 f., figs. 18-19; ArchDelt 5 (1919) 
Parartema, p. 2, fig. 3), and on the well-preserved 
example standing to the right of the entrance to the 
theatre. Other thrones with owls are in the Zappeion 
and in the court of the Russian church in Philhellene 
Street. (I owe my knowledge of most of these “owl 
thrones” to the kindness of Mr. Vanderpool.) 

45 Cf. e.g. Lippold, Griechische Portratstatuen, pp. 69 f., 
fig. 13, and pp. 77 ff., fig. 17. 

46 Richter, Ancient Furniture, pp. 13 ff. Thrones with 
solid sides and without feet 
archaic terracottas; cf. Richter, op. cit., pp. 28 f 

47 Furtwangler, Masterpieces, p. 441, suggested that such 


occur occasionally in 
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For several centuries it was used by important 
personages. Then, perhaps in Hadrianic times, 
a great Roman visited Athens — conceivably 
Hadrian himself — and occupied the chair dur- 
ing a festival. (Hadrian is known to have been 
agonothetes at the Great Dionysia and to have 
held the offices of archon and antarchon. Dur- 
ing his three visits to Athens in 124/25, 128/29, 
and 131/32, on some special occasion, he might 
have sat on the throne.) When he left Athens, 
the chair was given to him as a mark of grati- 
tude for his benefactions. Before it left Greece, 
however, a copy was made, as was often done 


when a Greek masterpiece had to leave the 


country. This Roman copy would then be the 
throne now preserved on the Akropolis. It, 
too, became the seat of dignitaries, among them 
perhaps of Tiberius Claudius Demostratos, who 
sat on it while archon and agonothetes of the 
Panathenaic games (see above). He prized his 
seat and had his name engraved on it. 

When the Greek original reached Rome it 
was much admired, and in the course of time 
further copies were made, of which those now in 
All 
these, with the possible exception of the Berlin 
example, were apparently found in Italy; the 
one in Boston is said to have been found at 
Telesina (Telesia?), in South Italy;** that in S. 
Gregorio Magno was in Rome as early as 1885 
when Matz and von Duhn described it in their 
Antike Bildwerke in Rom; that in the Berlin 


Berlin, Rome, and Boston have survived. 


Museum was acquired in 1878,4* and according 
to one report was found probably in Italy, ac- 
cording to another perhaps in Greece (for it 
once formed part of the Venetian collection 
Nani).5° 

Whether these copies all date from the same 
time, it is impossible to say. As they are exact 


Persian motifs were copied froni Persian carpets. 
48 Mr. Morris Carter, the director of the Gardner Mu- 
seum, has kindly given me the following information 
regarding the acquisition: “This throne was acquired 
for Mrs. Gardner by Richard Norton 
Rome, dated November 24, 1901, he 


found at 


In a letter from 
says that it was 
Italy 
information we have about provenance.” 


Telesina in South That is the only 

49 (Conze), Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen in Ber 
lin (1891) no. 1051; AZ (1880) 37 

50 Bliimel, Katalog, V, K253; Mobius, AM 51 (1926) 119 
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copies, they must have been made by the point- 
ing process, which was apparently introduced 
about 100 B.c., and continued in use for several 
centuries. There is one further clue. On the 
throne in Boston, on the front part of the seat 
below the cushion, is a much corroded Latin 
LICINIAE* Le F* POST (V) MI == 
Liciniae L(ucii) f(iliae) Postumi, “Of Licinia, 
the daughter of Lucius, the wife of Postu- 
mus.” 51 

Licinia was presumably a priestess for whom 
the seat was reserved during ceremonial festi- 
vals. Many distinguished persons named Licin- 
ius — some of them consuls — are known from 
the first and second centuries A.p.;5* and there 
were also some named Licinius Postumus.53 A 
woman relative might well have had the office 


inscription: 


WIL owe the transcription and the photograph for fig. 17 
(taken from a squeeze) to Professor Sterling Dow, who 
adds: “All three interpuncts are faint; the spacing (of 
last three letters) admits a thin V; no ligature neces- 
sary.” He also transmitted to me the translation I 
give, by Dr. Freeman Adams of Yale, who compares 
CIL VI, 21308: Licinia P+f-Galli; also the following 
comment on the date, by J. H. Kent of the University 
of Vermont: “I should say that the letter forms are 
quite inconclusive. My best guess is the first century 
A.D., but I should not be surprised if this date were a 
hundred years either too early or too late. The date 
would depend to some extent on whether the chair 
comes from Rome itself, or from one of the Italian 
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of priestess. The inscription itself, to judge 
from its letter forms, may belong to the first or 
the second century a.p."* The throne could, 
therefore, perfectly well date from the time of 
Hadrian, or later, and so fit into our story. 

Naturally there are many other possibilities. 
If the inscription on the Athenian throne, for 
instance, is a direct copy of the original one, 
the throne itself and its replicas could date any 
time after about 100 B.c. when exact copying 
was introduced. It is, of course, hazardous 
under such circumstances to be too exact. What 
I hope, however, to have established is that the 
throne in Athens, with its halting workmanship 
of the monsters, is not a famous Greek original, 
but a Roman copy of such an original. 

ROME 


towns, or from the provinces.” For the study of the 

inscription I am also beholden to Professoressa Mar 

gherita Guarducci and the late Professor James C. 

Egbert. 

52. Cf. Degrassi, I Fasti Consolari dell’Impero romano 
(1952) pp. 200 f. 

53 Cf. e.g. Dessau, Inscriptiones latinae selectae, III, 2, 
no. 9039, 1 and 2. 

54 For similar letter forms in inscriptions of the time of 

Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, cf., e.g., Hiibner, 

Exempla scripturae epigraphicae latinae (1885) nos. 

268, 270, 274, 276, 281, 282, 295, 297, etc. “The open 

P points to a time before the end of the second 

century A.b."" (Guarducci). 


= 
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ANY excellent papers and books have been 

written on the Greek theater buildings in 
the different periods, and there are many good 
reconstructions of the classical, Hellenistic and 
Roman theater buildings. I need only mention 
those by Fiechter and Frickenhaus and more 
recently those by Pickard-Cambridge, Stillwell 
and Dinsmoor.! But the scene building is only 
the background for the plays in the classical 
period, and attempts to show the scenes per- 
formed in the orchestra, like those of Bulle, 
called extraordinary by Dinsmoor, and fan- 
tastic and mostly wrong by the author,? are at 
least unsatisfactory and misleading. Few at- 
tempts have been made to draw diagrams of 
the entrances and the movements of the actors, 
like the one by Flickinger for the Frogs, which, 
however, suffers from the fact that the Frogs 
was not performed in the theater of Dionysos, 
as Flickinger assumed but, as Anti has shown, 
in the Lenaion theater.’ 


1E. Fiechter, Antike griechische Theaterbauten, 1-9, 
1930-1950; A. Frickenhaus, Die altgriechische Biihne, 
1917; id. in BonnJbb 125 (1919); A. W.. Pickard- 
Cambridge, The Theatre of Dionysos in Athens, 1946; 
R. Stillwell, The Theater in Corinth, in Results of 
Excavations conducted by the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens II, 1952; W. B. Dinsmoor, 
The Architecture of Ancient Greece, pp. 119 ff., 207 ff, 
244 ff., 297 ff., id. in Studies Presented to David Moore 
Robinson I, 1951, pp. 309-330. 

2H. Bulle and H. Wirsing, Szenenbilder zum griech- 
ischen Theater des 5. Jahrhunderts v. Chr., 1950; M. 
Bieber, review in Gnomon, 1951, pp. 1-4; W. B. Dins- 
moor, Studies .. . Robinson, pp. 324 f. 

8G. F. Flickinger, The Greek Theater and its Drama, 


Yet it is of the greatest importance to try to 
visualize a contemporary production of the 
only thirty-two Greek tragedies, satyr 
plays, and fourteen comedies preserved to us 
against hundreds of others which are lost. The 
best way to visualize the possibilities of a Greek 
drama is, of course, to produce it or to see it 
produced. This is possible in Greece, where 
tragedies were performed in the Roman theater 
of Herodes Atticus at Athens, and the Greek 
theaters in Epidauros and in Delphi; in Italy 
particularly in the ancient theater of Syracuse; 
in Berlin in the Grosse Schauspielhaus, where 
Max Reinhardt produced Aeschylos’ Orestie 
and King Oedipus of Sophokles, and Aristoph- 
anes’ Lysistrate before he came to Hollywood, 
and in other German cities; in England in 
Reading, where the Agamemnon was produced 
by high school students under the leadership 
of Oxford scholars; and in the United States, 
where on the campus of Columbia University 
Euripides’ Medea, Trojan Women, Iphigenia 
in Tauris, Iphigenia in Aulis were performed 
by students under the guidance of Milton 
Smith, and excellent performances of Aeschylos’ 
Fordham University; many 
other colleges in the United States have had 
more or less successful productions of Greek 
plays. On Broadway in New York City, Olivier 
played in King Oedipus and Judith Anderson 
in the Medea of Euripides. The best perform- 
ances which I have seen are those by the Greek 
National Theater 


two 


Agamemnon in 


under Kathina Paxinu in 


1936, p. 89, fig. 44, “Movements of Actors in Aris- 


tophanes’ Frogs vv. 1-460." See note 13 
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1952 of Sophokles’ Elektra and King Oedipus 
(pl. 51, figs. 1-3).4 Here, for the first time, the 
importance of the chorus in the earlier Greek 
drama was brought out in a convincing way. 
The expressive gestures of the chorus in the 
scene of Elektra’s lamentations, the lively ges- 
ticulation of the chorus during Oedipus’ quar- 
rel with Teiresias and the restrained gestures 
in the scene when the shepherd reveals to 
Oedipus the final facts that he has murdered 
his father Laios and married his mother Io- 
caste, reflect not only, but underline, and em- 
phasize the emotions of the heroes. 

Yet the modern productions are dependent 
on the modern stages, which, as is well known, 
are much more related to the Roman than to 
the Greek theater. Even the Greek National 
Theater, and also Fordham used the modern 
device, very popular in Europe, of a high stair- 
case to distribute the actors. No such device 
existed in the Greek theater. I, therefore, be- 
lieve it is important to try to visualize where 
the different actors and the chorus entered, 
where they performed, and where they left the 
scene of action at the end. The modest sketches, 
designed after my indications by Penelope 
Dimitriou, now Mrs. Howard Black, and re- 
drawn by Elisabeth Wadhams, together with 
my explanations, may give an idea about a 
production at the time when these plays were 
written for a definite festival and for a definite 
scene of action. 

Sophokles’ King Oedipus was performed in 
129 n.c. The pestilence, described by the priest 
in the entrance scene, is the one which ravaged 
Athens at the beginning of the Peloponnesian 
war. The priest and the people of Athens are 
already assembled at the altar, probably stand- 
ing and seated on the sacrificial steps, the thy- 
mele, when the play begins (pl. 52, fig. 4). As 
the Oedipus is the first play of a trilogy, I 
believe that at dawn the audience assembled 
at their seats on the straight benches, arranged 
in polygonal fashion, as Dinsmoor has assumed, 


41 owe the excellent photographs from which Figures 
1-3 were made to the kindness of Sol Jacobson, repre 
sentative of ANTA, the American National Theater 
Academy, for the presentations at the Mark Hellinger 
‘Theater in November, 1952 
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in contrast to the later rounded, or the imagin- 
ary trapezoidal theatron of Anti.5 At the same 
time the actors representing the priest and the 
people could come in quietly and assemble 
around the altar. Thus, when the priest of 
Dionysos had taken his place in the center of 
the first row of seats, the play could begin with 
Oedipus stepping out of the palace. He prob- 
ably comes out of the pavilion (propylon or 
aedicula) in front of the palace, erected on the 
breccia platform, T, in the center of the scene 
building,® comes down to the orchestra and 
talks with the priest at the altar. Then Creon 
comes from Delphi. He enters through the left 
parodos, for we are told by later writers that 
actors coming from outside came from the left, 
those coming from the city or the harbor came 
through the right parodos. This is, of course, 
taken from the actual conditions in the theater 
of Dionysos Eleuthereus in Athens.’ 

There is an important inscription confirming 
the right (western) parodos as destined for per- 
sons coming from the city. It is the inscription 
asty (ASTY) at the end of the western ana- 
lemma, the sustaining wall at the end of the 
right side of the auditorium. This has been 
pointed out to me by Antony Raubitschek of 
Princeton, while it had been wrongly completed 
and interpreted as Astydamas ('ASTYAAMA3) 
by Kohler, Dérpfeld, Fiechter, Pickard-Cam- 
bridge and others.* The tragic poet Astydamas 
won, indeed, a victory with his Parthenopaios 
in (01.109,4—=341/40 B.c., and was granted for it 


5 Anti, Teatri Greci Arcaici, pp. 55 ff., figs. 16-18, pl. II; 
Dinsmoor, Studies . 


. . Robinson, pp. 328 f., fig. 2 

6 For this platform, T, see Dérpfeld-Reisch, p. 61, pls 
I-IV. Fiechter, Das Dionysos-Theater in Athen I, 
Antike griechische Theaterbauten heft 5, pp. 15 f., 24 £., 
figs. 15-16, pl. 1; ibid., IIT, heft 7, p. 68, pls. XVII-XX 
Dinsmoor, Studies . . . Robinson, pp. 322 f. and 326; 
Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of 
Athens, pp. 21 ff. and 75 ff., plans I-III. 

7 Vitruvius V, 6,8. Pollux IV, 19, 126-127. Pickard 
Cambridge, The Theatre of Dionysos in Athens, pp. 
125 f., 234 f. Beare, in CQ 32 (1938) 205-210 (deals 
mostly with the Hellenistic theater, New Comedy and 
its Latin derivations). 

8 U. Kohler, in AM (1878) 116. Dérpfeld-Reisch, op. 
cit., pp. 38 and 71, fig. 23. Fiechter, Dionysos- Theater 
I, pp. 85 ff., figs. 77-78. Pickard-Cambridge, The 
Dramatic Festivals of Athens, pp. 38, 95, 108 f., 120. 


Dionysos in 
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a statue (Diogenes Laertius II, 43) of which the 
epigram is preserved. We do not know, how- 
ever, where inside the theater this statue was 
set up. It is unlikely that it stood atop of the 
balustrade, above the covering layer, where it 
would have been exposed to strong winds. It 
also is unlikely that Astydamas got a statue in 
the theater before Lycurgus set up the statues 
for the three great tragic poets of the fifth cen- 
tury after he had finished the theater in about 
330 B.c. On the other hand, we know that at 
the two sides of the entrances there stood the 
statues of the great generals, Miltiades and 
Themistokles. It could be that the Roman busts 
of these two celebrated personalities which we 
possess might be copied from these two statues, 
before which the chorus and actors stepped 
while entering or leaving the orchestra through 
the parodoi (pls. 53, 54, figs. 10-13).1° Perhaps 
the inscription agros (ATPOX) as a counterpart 
to asty was originally at the end of the eastern 
analemma. 

To the right of the spectators one went to the 
center of the city and to the harbor, to the left 
to the Attic plain and then on to Eleusis, Delphi, 
etc. Thus the chorus, living mostly in the city, 
here the citizens of Thebes, came through the 
right parodos, as does also the old seer Teire- 
sias. On the other hand, the messenger from 
Corinth, as a stranger, comes from left, and so 
does the shepherd who is brought in from the 
country where he tends the flocks. The second 
messenger after the death of locaste, who of 
course, like Oedipus, comes out of and goes 
into the palace, enters from the same palace, but 
probably out of one of the side doors. The 
other side door might be used by Creon when 
he brings out the daughters of Oedipus in the 
last scene. Then they all return into the palace 
while the chorus goes out through the right, the 
messenger and the herdsman through the left 
parodos. We thus have a simple, balanced, and 
harmonious distribution of actors and chorus 
in the entrances and exits. 


91G I12—CIA II, 2, no. 973. Theodor Preger, In 
scriptiones Metricae, pp. 125 f., no. 158. 
Jacoby, Das Marmor Parium, v.83, ep.71, pp. 117 ff. 

10 See Appendix. 
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Euripides’ Hippolytos was performed only 
one year after the King Oedipus, for we know 
from the Hypothesis that he won the victory 
under the archon Epameinon (01.87,4 — 428 
B.c.) of this year. But here everything is much 
more complicated and sophisticated (pl. 52, fig. 
5). The theatron was still polygonal. The altar 
and thymele may have been smaller than in 
Sophokles, as now it was only used for the musi- 
cian, probably a fluteplayer who stood on the 
steps of the thymele to accompany the chorus. 
The scene had side buildings, paraskenia, used 
for shrines of Aphrodite and Artemis. Aphro- 
dite speaks the prologue, while Artemis appears 
in the last scene. Her shrine must be at the left, 
for from the left parodos enters Hippolytos, 
coming with his friends from the mountains 
where he has hunted. He prays to Artemis, but 
disregards the shrine of Aphrodite, although a 
servant draws his attention to this omission. He 
then goes into the palace, probably through the 
left side door. Then the chorus of Troizenian 
women comes in from the right parodos, since 
they live in the city. Phaedra is brought out of 
the palace by her nurse and maids, certainly 
through the main door, and probably on the 
rolling machine, the eccyclema. This contriv- 
ance is much mocked at by Aristophanes in the 
Acharnians (424) vv. 407 ff., and the Thes- 
mophoriazusae (411) v. 96 and v. 265. Eurip- 
ides himself and Agathon are wheeled out and 
again into their houses, thus proving that it was 
a new invention. Probably the scena ductilis 
with scene painting, invented by Sophokles, ac- 
cepted by Aeschylus and Euripides, was used 
for the front of the palace. When the door was 
to be opened it could be drawn to the side. 
With it go the scenae vertiles or periacti. They 
are said to have the same significance as the 
parodoi. Their place, therefore, is near the 


parodoi, between them and the side buildings. 
The one to the left had probably country scen- 
ery such as Hippolytos was coming from and 
Phaedra raving about. The one to the right 
must have an indication of the city, Troizen, 


where the chorus lives. Later, Theseus comes 
through the left parodos, Hippolytos, banished 
by his father, goes out there and is brought 
back dying. Then Artemis appears to comfort 
Hippolytos and convince Theseus of the inno- 
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cence of his son. The dead Hippolytos is 
brought into the house, probably lying on the 
same couch upon the eccyclema which Phaedra 
has left when she rushes into the house to take 
her life. With him goes Theseus; the chorus 
goes out through the right; the friends of Hip- 
polytos go out through the left parodos. Ar- 
temis has already disappeared on the flying 
machine, which certainly was used for her and 
Aphrodite. The balance of entrances and exits 
is not quite as good as in Sophokles. 

The flying machine was probably used for the 
first time by Euripides in the Medea, 431 B.c., 
where the heroine flies off with the bodies of 
her murdered children in the car of the sun 
god. It is a very fitting ending for this emo- 
tional tragedy, and Judith Anderson made a 
great mistake to carry the dead children out 
instead, carrying them under her arms like two 
bags of laundry. Neither here nor in the Hip- 
polytos is the flying machine used for the deus 
ex machina, for Aphrodite and Artemis are 
only exponents of the ideas of passion and chas- 
tity represented by Phaedra and Hippolytos 
and do not bring any unexpected solution. 
Only later Euripides misused the god on the 
machine finding it a very convenient contriv- 
ance to bring to an end an impossible and 
otherwise insoluble situation. Where did the 
god on the machine appear? In Aristophanes’ 
Peace, vv. 1-178, Trygaios flies on a dungbeetle 
imitating Euripides’ Bellerophon, and in the 
Thesmophoriazusae, vv. 1097-1134, on the Pega- 
sos imitating Euripides’ Perseus. They probably 
flew up to the Theologeion in the center of the 
roof of the palace. But in the Hippolytos, with 
two different divinities appearing on the flying 
machine, it is more likely that each goddess ap- 
peared on her own shrine (pl. 52, fig. 6). Arte- 
mis could in this case also speak much better 
to Hippolytos on the couch before the central 
door, than if she had been standing above the 
roof of the entrance aedicula. I believe that the 
platform, T, being originally the base for such 
an entrance, now, however, at the rear wall or 
behind the wooden scene building,"! may have 


11 See note 6. 
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been used for the crane — as the flying machine 
is described.!? 

The rich use of scenery and machinery may 
have contributed to the success of the Hippoly- 
tos, which was one of the only three victories 
won by Euripides. 

When Aristophanes’ plays were presented in 
the theater of Dionysos, he used, of course, the 
same place of action as the tragic poets, and he 
made ample use of Euripides’ machinery in 
order to mock him. But many of his plays were 
presented in the Lenaion theater, located, | 
believe rightly, in the sanctuary of Dionysos at 
the slope of the Pnyx, by Doerpfeld and Anti 
(pl. 52, fig. 7).1% Separated from the triangular 
precinct with the small temple by the broad 
street going from the Agora to the Akropolis is 
the small Lenaion theater with straight seats. 
Here, also, the priest must have been seated in 
the center of the first row of the theatron (pl. 
52, fig. 8). He probably was the archon basileus, 
who was in charge of the Lenaion festival 
(Aristoteles’ Athen. Polit. LVII: “He [the 
basileus] superintends the Lenaion Dionysia’’). 
(Cf. Pollux VIII, 90 and JG II*, no. 2130.) 

The Frogs begins with Dionysos coming in 
followed by Xanthias riding on a donkey (pl. 
52, fig. 8). They enter from the street through 
the straight parodos from the left, for Dionysos 
is a stranger here. The first scene is at the 
house of Herakles, which must have been in the 
left paraskenion, certainly built here as in the 
large theater. Then Charon and the chorus of 
Frogs come in, from the right; for Charon lives 
near the house of Pluto, which the scene repre- 
sents. The Frogs are certainly at home in the 
Dionysion, also called en limnais, for they live 
in the marshes. The idea of Pickard-Cambridge 
and others that the Frogs sing behind the scene 
misunderstands the humor of the duet brekeke- 
kex between the god and the Frogs. Why should 
he not show an animal chorus, as he did in the 
Wasps and Birds? I also believe that they drew 


12 Pollux IV, 128. Plutarch, Prov. 116. Hesych, s.v. 


krade (xpadn). Dérpfeld-Reisch, op. cit., p. 231. 
Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of Dionysos, pp. 68 
and 127 f. 

13 Dérpfeld in AM 20 (1895) 161 ff., pl. IV. Anti, op. cit., 
pp. 202 ff., figs. 61-63, pl. V; cp. pp. 225 f. on the Frogs. 
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or pushed the boat of Charon, as the satyrs 
drew the car of Thespis in which sat the priest 
dressed as Dionysos at the great City Dionysia. 
The whole scene is a parody not only of the god 
but also of his festival. Thus they draw him 
around the orchestra, and Charon lets the god 
out near the palace of Pluto, where Xanthias 
rejoins him. After an interlude, where Diony- 
sos flees across the orchestra and the altar to his 
priest to protect him against the terrors of the 
netherworld, the chorus of the Initiates comes 
in, from the right, where Charon and the Frogs 
have gone out, for they, of course, live near the 
house of Pluto. Aiakos comes out, probably 
through one of the side doors, and threatens 
Dionysos for the misdeeds of Herakles whose 
robe he wears—thus Dionysos changes dress 
with Xanthias. Then a maid comes out through 
the other side door to invite Herakles to a meal 
—thus they change dress again. Then the 
hostess of the Inn, which certainly lay in the 
right paraskenion, again threatens punishment 
for the mass of drink and food which Herakles 
has consumed. When Aiakos comes out again, 
he beats them both, and as he cannot decide 
who is the god, brings them both into the 
house. Then follows the celebrated scene of 
contest between Aeschylos and Euripides, in the 
presence of Pluto and Dionysos, probably in the 
place between the palace and the altar. At the 
end Dionysos and Aeschylos go out to the left 
to the upper world. Pluto and Euripides go 
back into the palace. The chorus goes out to 
the right. Again we have a well-balanced exit 
for all participants. 

For Menander the main problem is, whether 
he was performed in the orchestra or on the 
proskenion, the Hellenistic stage. The answer 
is that in Athens around 300 Menander was 
performed in the same orchestra as the poets of 
the fifth century (pl. 52, fig. 9). The Arbitra- 
tion scene of the Epitrepontes was laid in the 
orchestra which certainly still had an altar. The 
paraskenia represented the house of the young 
husband Charisios and his friend Chairestratos. 
The interlude marked chorou (yopow), part of 
the chorus, after the first act, was danced by 
drunken young men in the orchestra, while the 
two actors retired to the house of Chairestratos. 

This, however, was not so in the eastern 
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countries where, in Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Ephesos, theaters were built in the form of 
proskenion so well known to us from Priene. 
The orchestra was still used for ancient trage- 
dies and chorus singing, although the sacred 
altar was probably mostly no longer in the 
center but at the edge of the orchestra. The 
few actors appeared from the extreme side doors 
on the logeion, the speaking place on the roof 
of the colonnade, built as a forebuilding be- 
fore the two-storeyed scene building. Around 
200 B.c. this narrow and long stage had been 
enlarged by a backstage, opening in the front 
with big doors (thyromata) onto the podium. 
They could be filled with painted pinakes or 
decorated as houses (pl. 53, fig. 10). Thus the 
houses of Chairestratos and Charisios were at 
the two entrances to the side of the central door. 
The small chorus could dance from one end of 
the long stage to the other without hindrance, 
as the actors went into one of the houses. As the 
chorus members were mostly residents of the 
city, they came from the spectator’s right. In 
the smaller theaters like Priene (pl. 53, fig. 11a) 
they came from the side doors of the main 
building, while in the larger ones like Ephesos 
(pl. 53, fig. 11b) they may have come through 
the outermost thyromata in front." 

Athens kept to the classical theater finished 
by Lycurgus probably to the middle of the 
second century B.c., when it was also modern- 
ized by being made into a proskenion theater, 
and was imitated by the Piraeus theater. It 
was not romanized, that means provided with a 
stage, before the time of Nero. Thus, all our 
preserved Greek plays were performed in the 
orchestra before a changing scene building, but 
with definite entrances and exits. 


14 These good reconstructions were made by wounded 
soldiers of World War I in a rehabilitation center at 
Stuttgart under the guidance of Fiechter and were 
published by Frickenhaus in BonnJbb 125 (1919) pl. 
XXXVII. 


15 Dérpfeld-Reisch, pp. 97 f. Bulle, Untersuchungen an 
griechischen Theatern, 1928, pp. 203 f. Frickenhaus, 
Die altgriechische Biihne, p. 43. Pickard Cambridge, 
The Theatre of Dionysos, pp. 176 ff., fig. 59. Fiechter, 
Antike griechische Theaterbauten, 7, 1935, Das Diony- 
sostheater III, pp. 76 f£. and 9, 1950, Das Piraeusthea 
ter, pp. 35 ff., figs. 15-17, pl. 6. 
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APPENDIX 


The Statues of Miltiades and Themistokles in 


the Theater at Athens 


Statues of the two great generals and states- 
men of the time of the Persian war, Miltiades 
and Themistokles, stood together in two places 
at Athens: in the Prytaneum and in the theater 
inside the sacred precinct of Dionysos Eleu- 
thereus. ‘The statues in the Prytaneum were 
later re-used; the one of Miltiades became the 
portrait of a Roman, probably with a Roman 
portrait head; the statue of Themistokles was 
changed to that of a Thracian (Pausanias I, 18, 
3). The statues in the theater, in contrast, still 
stood there in the second century, as testified by 
the Rhetor Aelius Aristides, Oratio XLVI, 161, 
13 (rec. Dindorf, II, pp. 215 f£. and Scholion, 
itbid., III, pp. 535 £.).1. The statue of Miltiades 
stood near the left or eastern entrance to the 
orchestra, that is, the parodos leading in from 
the outside, with a captured Persian; thus as if 
coming from his victory at Marathon (490 B.c.). 
The statue of Themistokles, therefore, must 
have stood at the right parodos, which led in 
from the city or the harbor, which after the 
battle of Marathon Themistokles had made into 
a fortress and filled with the new Athenian 
navy; thus as if coming from the victory at 
Salamis, won with this navy (480 B.c.). 

We have copies of the heads of both men in 
the form of herms, authenticated by inscrip- 
tions on the shaft (pl. 54, figs. 12-13), and it is 
very likely that both are taken from the statues 
in the theater. The herm of Miltiades (fig. 12) 
was found in the Villa Strozzi on the Coelius 
in Rome and is now in the Museo Nazionale at 
Ravenna.” It has the inscription MIATIAAHC 


“1 Judeich, Topographie von Athen, 2d ed., 1931, p. 314, 


note 4. W. von Christ, “Theater des Polyklet” in 
Sitzungsberichte der bayrischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, phil.-philos. Klasse, Miinchen, 1894, pp. 3-5. 
2 Fulvius Ursinus, Jmagines virorum illustrium (1570), 


followed by a Latin and by a Greek epigram: 
Qui Persas bello vicit Marathonis in arvis 
Civibus ingratis et patria interiit. 
He who defeated the Persians in battle in the 
field of Marathon 
Perished through the ingratitude of 
countrymen and fatherland. 


his 


Ilavres MiAriady toaow 

Ilépoa xai ois aperis tépevos. 

All, o Miltiades, know of your martial deeds 

The Persians and Marathon are the sanctuary 

of your heroism. 

These epigrams referring to the defeated Per- 
sians might have been chosen to replace the 
attribute of the Persian, who stood next to the 
statue in the theater. 

The herm of Themistokles (pl. 54, figs. 13-15), 
was found near the theater of Ostia, and is now 
in the museum of this harbor town of Rome.’ 


This makes it seem likely that the original 


was in the theater of Athens. The shaft has only 
the inscription Themistokles (@EMICTOKAHC). 
The coarse, broad, and massive features are not 
Greek but barbarian, and confirm the tradition 


pp. ll f. R. Kekule, Strategenképfe, in Abh. preuss 
Akad., 1910, pp. 39 ff. J. J. Bernoulli, Griechische 
Tkonographie I, pp. 91 ff., fig. 16. H. Fuhrmann, in 
AA 56 (1941) 402 ff., fig. $2. G. Becatti, in La Critica 
d’Arte VII, 1942, pp. 86 f., pl. XX XI, fig. 6. The heads 
in Arndt, Portrdts, pls. 527-530, which Lippold, in 
Handbuch der Archdologie II, p. 161, note 11, quotes 
as replicas of the Miltiades, are replicas of the com- 
panion herm found with the Miltiades. 

G. Calza, in Le Arti, Anno II, fasc. ILI (1939-1940), pp 
152 ff., pls. LIX-LX, figs. 5-8. Id. in La Critica d’Arte 
5, fasc. XXIII-XXIV, pp. 15 ff., pls. 12-14. R. Bianchi 
Bandinelli, in La Critica d’Arte 7, 1941, pp. 17 ff., pls. 
XIV-XV. G. Becatti, ibid., VII, Nuova Serie II, 1942 
(publ. 1944) pp. 76 ff., pls. XXIX-XXX. A. Van Buren, 
in AJA 44 (1940) 383 f., fig. 9. H. Fuhrmann, in AA 
56 (1941) 476 ff., figs. 59-62. B. Schweitzer, in Die 
Antike XVII, 1941, pp. 77 ff., figs. 1-4. A. Boethius, in 
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that his mother was a Thracian woman, called 
Abrotonon (Plutarch, Themistocles 1. Aelian, 
Varia Historia XII, 43). The story that the sta- 
tue in the Prytaneum was changed into a Thra- 
cian seems to indicate that, there also, his fea- 
tures were more like those of his mother than of 
his father, Neokles of Athens. The big, ugly, 
and brutal mouth encourages the belief that he 
was an energetic leader, but one not scrupulous 
in the choice of means at his disposal. The ar- 
rangement of the short, cropped hair reminds 
one of the hair of Aristogeiton in the statue 
copied from the original erected in 478-7 B.c.* 
The portrait of Themistokles with the features 
of a man of around fifty must, therefore, have 
been erected about 475 B.c., when he was at the 
height of his power. He had persuaded the 
Athenians in 480 to evacuate Athens, he had 
won the battle of Salamis, and he had persuaded 
the Athenians to use the silver from the mines 
of Laurion for building the harbor works in the 
Piraeus. He also rebuilt the city walls, and by 
repealing the tax on aliens he made Athens the 
trade center of Greece. Apart from his far- 


From the Collections of the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek 
III, 1942, pp. 202 ff., figs. 1-3. L. Curtius, in RM 57 
(1942) 78 ff., figs. 1, 3, 5, pl. 5. L. Laurenzi, Ritratti 
Greci, in Quaderni per lo Studio dell’Archeologia 3-5, 
1941, pp. 94 f., no. 22, pl. VII. K. Schefold, Die Bild- 
nisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, 1943, 
p. 18, fig. 7, cp. pp. 21 and 118. Two other inscribed 
herms of Themistokles have been found,-but the heads 
are missing: 1. Berlin Mus., no. 311, with inscription: 
Insc. Gr. XIV_ 1164. 
Kekule, Strategenkopfe, p. 25, no. O. 2. Lost herm 
found in Tivoli, formerly 
Fulvius Ursinus, Imagines Illustrium, p. 13. 
Themistokles, son of Neokles of 


Themistokles the Naumachos, 

in the Orsini Collection. 

Inscrip 

Athens. Re 
garded as spurious by G. Kaibel, Inscriptiones Falsae 
no. 203. 

4 Kaschnitz-Weinberg, Sculture del Museo Vaticano, 
1937, pp. 3 ff., pl. I, no. 1. G. Calza, in Le Arti I, 
1939-1940, p. 156, pl. LIX, figs. 3-4. L. Curtius, in RM 
57 (1942) 78 ff., figs. 4 and 6. The comparison with the 
heads of Aristogeiton and the discobolus of Myron is 

that the 

accepted by Schweitzer and Laurenzi (see note 3), that 


tion: 


so convincing, conjecture of Bandinelli, 
the portrait of Themistokles is a creation of the fourth 
century, has been easily and convincingly refuted by 
Curtius. The early classical period is a period of 
experiments in portraiture as in other fields 
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sighted policy Themistokles was personally am- 
bitious, boastful, and greedy. He accumulated 
great wealth through his readiness to take 
bribes. He, therefore, lost the confidence of the 
Athenians and was ostracized in 471. This date, 
therefore, is the terminus ante quem the por- 
trait was created. 

The portrait of Miltiades, on the other hand, 
cannot have been created during his lifetime. 
After he had won the battle of Marathon in 490 
as the general of the day among the ten generals 
under the Polemarch Kallimachos, according to 
a plan which he had made and dictated himself, 
he brought the army back to Athens before the 
Persian fleet arrived. But then he made an un- 

the islands, returned 
wounded, and was accused of misuse of public 
confidence. He was fined 50 talents to pay the 
cost of the expedition, and he died in prison 
before he could pay. His son Kimon paid the 
fine and became in 470-460 the leader of the 
Athenian commonwealth. Kimon commissioned 
Mikon and Panainos, the brother of Phidias, to 
paint the battle of Marathon in the Stoa Poikile 
in the market place of Athens, in which picture 
Miltiades was shown at the head of the army 
pointing to the enemy (Pausanias I, 15, 5).6 To 
the same period belongs the victory monument 
for Marathon at Delphi, executed by the young 
Phidias, in which Miltiades stood between 
Athena and Apollo, along with the heroes of 
the Athenian tribes (Pausanias X, 10, 1).6 This 
was probably the first commission given to 
Phidias by the Attic state. The style of the 
herm from the Coelius (pl. 54, fig. 12) to me 
seems to be of about 450 B.c., in the early 
Phidian manner. It may have been created as 
a companion statue to the one of Themistokles 
for the theater. 


successful attack on 


It cannot come from the statue 
in Delphi, where Miltiades was certainly repre- 


5K. Robert, Die Marathonschlacht in der Poikile, Hall 
isches Winckelmanns-Programm, no. 18, 1895. See the 
reconstruction on his plate. Pliny, Nat. Hist. XXXV, 
57, states that the figures of Miltiades, Callimachus, 
and the Persian leaders were portraits 

}Pomtow in Pauly-Wissowa, RE Supplement IV, s.v 
Delphi, pp. 1214 ff., no. 7. G. Lippold, ibid, XIX, 1938, 

1930, no. 11. M. Bieber, in Thieme 

Becker, Kiinstler-Lexicon XXVI, s.v. Phidias, p. 541. 


s.v. Phidias, P 
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sented as a general in full armor, just as he must 
have appeared in the painting of the Stoa 
Poikile. 

Themistokles as well as Miltiades were, for 
the Dionysiac precinct, not conceived as mili- 
tary leaders but as great statesmen, without hel- 
mets. The statue of Miltiades had only a small 
mantle, that of Themistokles was that of a nude 
hero, if we can believe the herms of the Roman 
imperial period. In both copies the original 
material, bronze, can still be traced. 

The head of Miltiades (fig. 12) has, in con- 
trast to the short hair of Themistokles, straight 
and simple hair. The beard is full and curly, 
with a slight division in the center. The mus- 
tache is long and has curly ends. The features 
are strong and serene. There is a similar head 
of a strategos with helmet in Munich,? which 
has been named Kimon, the son of Miltiades. 
The original of this head also belongs to about 
450 p.c. It has full hair and a broad beard, 
which has a slight division in the center, and a 
long mustache with curly ends. It is unlikely 
that it is Kimon, for his mother, like the mother 
of Themistokles, was a Thracian. She was 
Hegesipyle, the daughter of a Thracian chief- 
tain. It might very well be another portrait of 
Miltiades as a general, as he was represented in 
Delphi and in the Stoa Poikile. He was of pure 
patrician lineage, and a posthumous portrait, 
erected by a devoted son, could well have the 
purely Greek and idealized features which we 
find in both portrait heads. 

Coins of Magnesia belonging to the period of 
Antoninus, and thus to the same period as the 
herm (pl. 54, figs. 13-15), show Themistokles 
nude with a sacrificial bowl in his right hand, 


7 Furtwangler-Wolters, Beschreibung der Glyptothek xu 
Miinchen, 2d ed., 1910, pp. 326 f., no, 299. P. Arndt, 
Griech. u. rém. Portrdts, pls. 417-418. R. Kekule, 
Strategenkopfe, pp. 9 f., no. A. L. Laurenzi, Ritratti 
Greci, p. 88, no. 8, pl. If. Laurenzi dates this head ca. 
150, while Furtwangler and Wolters date it 460-450. 
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pouring a libation over an altar, and with a 
sword inside its scabbard in his left hand. Thus, 
he is here, as in Athens, conceived as the heroic 
savior of Greece. The original was probably the 
statue of Themistokles erected around 460 B.c. 
in the market place of Magnesia (Thukydides 
I, 138).8 

The head of Miltiades is turned slightly to 
his right, that of Themistokles to his left 
shoulder. It thus seems that both original sta- 
tues looked toward the orchestra, Miltiades 
from the left and Themistokles from the right 
parodos. This agrees with the story which hap- 
pened in 415 s.c. told by Andokides (On the 
Mysteries I, ch. 38): Diokleides saw people com- 
ing from the Odeion, thus through the eastern 
parodos, into the orchestra. He sat down at the 
opposite side between a column and a stele, on 
which stood the statue of a bronze strategos (é¢’ 
orparnyos 6 yxaAxois). This must have 
been Themistokles. 

We thus can visualize the two bronze statues 
of the two great statesmen standing at the two 
entrances of the orchestra in the time when the 
dramas of Sophokles and Euripides, discussed 
above, were performed. They stood there not 
in armor, but — like Harmodios and Aristo- 
geiton — in an idealized conception. Both were 
represented nude, as heroes, for both had, not 
through military power, but through intelligent 
planning, won the victory over the mighty Per- 
sian army and freedom from Asiatic despotism. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


8R. A. Rhousopoulos, in AM 21 (1896) 18 ff., fig. on p. 
22. J. J. Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie 1, pp 
95 ff., fig. on p. 97. Percy Gardner, in Corolla Numis 
matica in honour of Barclay V. Head, 1906, pp. 109 ff., 
fig. 1, pl. Vd. G. F. Hill, Historical Greek Coins, 1906, 
pp. 46 ff., fig. 2. A. Boethius, op. cit., p. 211, figs. 7-8. 
P. Gardner thought that the statue of a king in Mu- 
nich, No. 295, his Plate Vf., Brunn-Bruckmann, pl. 
122, might represent Themistokles. It could help to 

visualize the style of his statue. 
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IN GREEK ART 


MATTHEW I. WIENCKE 


PLATES 55-64 


STUDY of Greek vase-painting of the sixth 
A century before Christ shows that the epi- 
sodes from the lesser poems of the Epic Cycle 
rivalled if not surpassed the tales of the Jliad 
and the Odyssey as favorite subjects for art. 
Even Aristotle, in a famous passage, thought it 
a particular merit of the Little Iliad that no less 
than eight themes could be drawn from it for 
presentation in dramatic form; while, in his 
opinion, the /liad furnishes but one.’ However 
justly we may question the popular taste of the 
sixth century or Aristotle's estimate of Homer, 
we have little reason to doubt that few themes 
associated with epic poetry were more favored 
in early vase-painting than the /liupersis, and, 
in particular, the death of Priam. And in these 
scenes which depict Priam’s fate, we may follow 
the history of a long tradition in art, which in 
literature, until Virgil’s Aeneid, is all but lost. 
It is the purpose of this study first to review the 
literary evidence for this episode in the epics 
on the fall of Troy, and then to trace the tradi- 
tion in art and its relation to epic poetry.? 


1 Poetics 1459b. 

2 Acknowledgments. For generous assistance in provid- 
ing photographs for this study, the writer is deeply 
grateful to Miss Christine Alexander of The Metro 
politan Museum of Art; Miss Celia Vandermark of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; Bernard Ashmole, Fsq., 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum; Miss Elaine Tankard, City of Liverpool 
Public Museums; to Professors C. Bliimel, Berlin; E. 
Langlotz, Bonn; H. Diepolder, Munich; FE. Bielefeld, 
Halle; Otto Demus, Vienna; Dott. Mario Zuffa, Bolo- 
gna; and to Professors F. E. Brown and H. M. Hubbell 
of Yale University. To Professor Harald Ingholt of 
Yale University, I am indebted for translation of 
Danish works and for many helpful suggestions. Pro- 
fessor Glanville Downey of the Dumbarton Oaks Re 


The tale of the destruction of Troy, as we 
know from ancient accounts, furnished themes 
for two poems of the Epic Cycle, the Little 
Ihad and the Iliupersis. Both poems, together 
with other epics of the Cycle, have been lost to 
us since late antiquity except for meagre refer- 
ences and brief summaries in the ancient au- 
thors. One of the great tasks of historical and 
philological scholarship of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was to gather from ancient sources the 


search Library, Washington, read the manuscript and 


offered much valuable criticism for which the writer 
is most grateful 

Photographs of vases are reproduced by courtesy of 
Yale University Art Gallery; The Metropolitan Mu 
seum of Art, New York; Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: 
the Trustees of the British Museum; the City of Liver 
pool Public Museums; Staatliche Museen, Berlin; Di 
rektion der Miinchen; Akacde 
misches Kunstmuseum, Bonn; Archdologisch-epigra 
phisches Seminar der Universitat Wien; Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris; Museo del Palazzo dei Conservatori, 
Rome; Museo 


Antikensammlung, 


Civico, Bologna; Museo Nazionale, 
Naples; and to the Departments of Antiquities for 
collections in Florence and Syracuse. 

Bibliographical Note. The most. thorough review 
of the literature on the Epic Cycle, both literary and 
archaeological, is given by A. Rzach in the article, 
“Kyklos,” RE 22 (1922) 2347-2435; references to special 
studies relating to the death of Priam and _ those 
subsequent to Rzach are given in the course of this 
paper (cf. especially notes 18-21). For 
on the several 


the literature 
vase-paintings, primary reference is 
made to J. D. Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Paintings 
(Oxford 1942), where a complete bibliography is given 
of publications in which illustrations of the vases 
appear; to Altic Black-Figure: A Sketch (Oxford 1928); 
and to The Development of Attic Black-Figure (Berke- 
ley 1951); here abbreviated Beazley, ARV, ABFS, and 
DevABF, respectively. Additional bibliography (for 
studies without illustrations) may be found in J. C. 
Hoppin, A Handbook of Greek Black-Figured Vases 
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scattered evidence for these poems and to ascer- 


tain as far as possible their date, authorship, 
and contents. This kind of investigation, begun 
by Welcker more than a century ago, developed 
into a major problem of Homeric scholarship 
which has engaged the attention of a long suc- 
cession of classical scholars. A century of re- 
search in this field reached a culmination in the 
monumental study of Bethe, where every known 
reference to the Cycle is carefully cited and 
judged.’ But the history of these studies is one 
of unremitting controversy. With regard to the 
Iliupersis, Welcker perceived in the Cycle traces 
of several poems on the fa!. uf Troy;* Bethe, on 
the contrary, argued for a simpler Cycle with 
but one [liupersis.5 To these difficult problems, 
which arise partly from want of agreement 
among the ancients, T. W. Allen® has offered 


(Paris 1924) and A Handbook of Attic Red-Figured 
Vases, 1-11 (Cambridge, Mass. 1919); here abbreviated 
Hoppin, BF and RF. For the lekythoi, reference is 
made to C. H. E. Haspels, Attic Black-Figured Leky- 
thoi (Paris 1936); abbreviated Haspels, ABL. 

My list of paintings on the death of Priam does 
not purport to be complete; among the vases for which 
photographs were not available to the writer are the 
following: 1) Hydria in Berlin (2175), by the painter of 
the Munich Amphora 1700. On the shoulder: Death 
of Priam. Beazley, ARV 162, no. 11. 2) Fragments of 
a kylix in Paris (Louvre G 153), by Makron. A-B: 
lliupersis. Beazley, ARV 302, no, 12. 3) Fragments of 
a lid of a lekanis-like vessel] in Paris (Cabinet des 
Médailles). Beazley, ARV 416, no. 55. 4) Black-figure 
lekythos, formerly in the Castellani Collection, in the 
manner of the Haimon painter. Priam and Neop- 
tolemus. Bdl, 1869, p. 28, no. 3, RM $ (1888) 105 
(line-drawing); Haspels, ABL 244, no. 76bis and p. 
137, n. 2. 

3 Homer: Dichtung und Saga, IL (Leipzig 1922) 149-293. 
Der epische Cyctus oder die Homerischen Dichter 
(RAM, Supplementband 1; Bonn 1835) 211 ff. Welcker 
enlarged upon these theories in a second edition 
(Bonn 1865). Cf. 12 220 ff. for the Iliupersis of Arc- 
tinus and that of the Little Iliad; 250 ff. for Lesches, 
the “man of the Lesche,” a theory which when later 
developed by Robert drew the censure of Wilamowitz 
and T. W. Allen (see infra, n. 8); and 268 ff. for other 
lost poems on the Iliupersis — presumably the work 
of the “Homeridae” — whose existence, according to 
Allen, is well attested by the ancients. 

5 Bethe op. cit. (supra, n. 3) I, 215-223. 

6“The Epic Cycle,” CQ 2 (1908) 64-74, 81-88; and 
Homer: The Origins and the Transmission (Oxford 


1924) 51-77. 
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the most reasonable solution and has piloted 
the course of scholarship on these matters into 
calmer waters and to the secure anchorage of 
what had been, for the most part, the tradi- 
tional attributions. 

Following Allen’s course, we have certain evi- 
dence for but two early Greek epics on the 
destruction of Troy, namely, the /liupersis in 
two books by Arctinus of Miletus,? and the 
Little Iliad in four books by Lesches of Myti- 
lene;* and for one lyric poem, the Jliupersis of 
Stesichorus.® Our knowledge of the dates of 
the two epic poets rests first of all upon an anec- 
dote credited to Phanias, a literary historian 
and Peripatetic from Lesbos, which relates that 
Lesches won a victory over Arctinus ‘“‘before the 
time of Terpander,” which, according to the 


7 For the ancient testimonia, see Allen, Homeri omnia 

opera (O. C. T.) V 127-140. Authorship and city are 
attested by Proclus, who has also given the single ex- 
tant epitome (see infra, note 8); author alone in the 
Homeric scholiast BT Eust. A 515, with 
variation in title ('Apxrivos év "Iklov less 
certain authority rests upon Dionysius of Halicarnas 
sus Ant. Rom. 1.69, and Diomedes Gramm. Lat. 1 
477 (ed. Keil) where the name appears simply as 
Arctinus Graecus without reference to the poem by 
title. 
Authorship and city attested by Proclus Chrest. (Allen, 
Homeri V, 106); authorship alone in schol. Pindar 
Nem. 6.85; schol. Lycophr. Alex. 344 and 1268; schol 
Aristoph. Lysistr. 155; for citations in Paus. 10.25-27, 
see infra, p. 288; three further candidates are cited 
in the scholion to Eur. Troad. 822; and an inscription 
on the Tabula Iliaca (CIG XIV, 1284, p. 331) reads, 
Aeyouery Kara muppaov. See fur 
ther the evidence from the “Homeric bowl,” infra, 
note 83. On the authorship of the poem, Allen re 
marks with justice, “The ancients disputed Lesches’ 
claim to the Little Iliad: it was reserved to the mod 
erns to question his personality”; and cites Robert's 
attempt to make him the “man of the Lesche,” in 
reference to the murals of the Iliupersis in the 
Cnidian club house at Delphi. Cf. CQ 2 (1908) 83. 

9 A single fragment of the poem survives (Anth. Lyr. I, 
42 Diehl), though a number of details and episodes 
are known from references in the ancient authors (for 
example, the death of Astyanax, schol. Eur. Andr. 
10); and the panel of illustrations for the poem on the 
Tabula Iliaca (CIG XIV, 1284, pp. 330-331) bears the 
caption, mepois xara ornoixopov. Cf. O. Jahn, 
Griechische Bilderchroniken (Bonn 1873) 32-38. For 
a discussion of the date and composition of the poem, 
see C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric Poetry (Oxford 1936) 
76-79, 101-106. 
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Parian Marble and Eusebius, indicates a date 
before 646 B.c. Clement of Alexandria, who 
records this incident, goes on to cite the words 
of Xanthus, a Peripatetic from Lydia, who 
places Lesches in the eighteenth Olympiad or 
708 B.c.;!° and, according to a biographical note 
in Suidas, Arctinus was writing in the eighth 
Olympiad, or 744 B.c.1! At most, there is fairly 
general agreement that the two poets flourished 
in the second half of the eighth century; and it 
may reasonably be inferred that Lesches in 
scoring the victory over his elder contemporary 
succeeded him as the leading epic poet of the 
day. Thus the Little Iliad and the /liupersis 
belong to the earlier poems of the Cycle; and, 
according to Allen, the composition of the en- 
tire Cycle extends over a period of two cen- 
turies, or approximately between the years 750 
and 550 before Christ.!2 We shall have occasion 
later to observe how this chronological range 
accords with the evidence from Greek art. 
Since the epics of Arctinus and Lesches dif- 
fered in certain details with regard to the deaths 
of Priam and Astyanax, a review of the ancient 
testimony for these episodes is in order. Our 
knowledge of the poem of Arctinus is derived 
principally from an epitome in the Chrestoma- 
thy of Proclus (the Neoplatonist of the fifth cen 
tury after Christ) which is preserved in the 
Bibliotheca of Photius, the ninth-century patri- 
arch of Constantinople and celebrated Byzan- 
tine scholar. From this text, which is the only 
summary of the work we have, we learn that 
the epic of Arctinus told the story of the 
wooden horse, the treachery of Sinon, and fi- 
nally the destruction of Troy. Of the latter 
episode Proclus wrote the following summary: 
oi be €x Tevedov Kai oi éx TOU 
immov émimimrovat Tois ToAEpiots, Kal dveAdvTes 
woAW Kata Kpatos AapBdvovar. NeorroAcuos 
pev aroxteive. émi tov tov tov épxeiov 


Katadvyovra. MevéAaos avevpov ‘EAévny 
Y ] 


10 Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.21.181—FHG I, 61 and 43 

11 Two versions of Eusebius’ Chronicle put Arctinus in 
Olym. | and 4.2 (776-758 B.c.) respectively, but as Allen 
points out, pairs of dates are not unusual in Euse 
bius. 

12 See the review of the chronological problem in Homer 
The Origins and the Transmission, 63 ff. and CQ 2 

(1908) 83 ff 
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Tas KaTayel, AnidoBov hovevoas. 


Kacadvdpav 
Atas 0 ‘lA€ws mpos Biavy ovvedéAxerat 


ris “AOnvas Eoavovs éd’ oi "EAAnves 


katadevoa BovAetovra rov Alavra, 6 rov 


"AOnvas Bopov Kai baowlerac ex rov 


émxepéevov éumpnoavtes thy 


lloAvéevny émi tov tov ’AyiAAEws tadov. 


kai ’Odvocéws daveAovros NeorroAcuos 


yny yépas AapBave. Kai ra Aowwa Addvpa 
Anpodov Kai ’"Axdpas AlOpay eipovres 
pbopav "AOnva 


ara.' 


Kai avrois TO méAayos 
Thus, according to Arctinus, Priam was slain 
had 


taken refuge; Astyanax was put to death at the 


at the altar of Zeus Herkeios where he 
hands of Odysseus; or, as Monro has surmised, 
it was upon the advice of the Greek warriors, 
especially Odysseus, that Astyanax was killed, 
lest this last scion of the royal house should live 
to avenge the death of his grandfather the king 
and re-establish the throne. As we shall see, 
the poet's version of Priam’s death agrees with 
the evidence from the vase-paintings; the fate 
of Astyanax at the hands of Odysseus is wholly 
contrary to the graphic tradition. 

The Little Iliad of the other 


hand, presents a different version of the death 


Lesches, on 


of Priam and Astyanax. Here our principal 
authority, the scholion to Lycophron Alex. 


1268, relates how Lesches, the poet of the Little 


13 The text is from Allen, Homeri \ 
19 50) 
the 


107-108 (—Kinkel, 


EpicGraecFr, pp “The Achaeans, sailing forth 


from Tenedos and warriors emerging from the 


wooden horse fall upon the enemy, and destroying 
take the city by violence 
had fled to 


recovers Helen 


many, Neoptolemus slays 
of Zeus 


leads her 


Priam who the altar Herkeios 


Menelaus and away to the 


ships, putting to death her husband Deiphobus. Ajax, 
son of Oileus, in attempting to bear off Cassandra by 
force, drags with her the image of Athena. At this, 
a fit of 


end of Ajax; but he flees instead to Athena's altar and 


the Greeks in rage take counsel to make an 


thus is saved from imminent peril. They set fire to 
the city and offer up Polyxena, a seal upon the tomb 


of Achilles 


receives Andromache as a prize 


Odysseus kills Astyanax and Neoptolemus 
They divide the re 
Acamas find 
At length the Greeks 


set sail and Athena contrives for them disaste1 


mainder of the spoil; Demophon and 
Aethra and together they depart 
upon 
the high seas.” (On this passage, cf. also Monro, “The 
Poems of the Epic Cycle,” JHS 5 [1884] 33.) 
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Iliad, says that Andromache and Aeneas were 
awarded as captives to Neoptolemus, the son of 
Achilles, and withdrew with him to Thessaly, 
Achilles’ native land. Then follows a quotation 
from the epic itself, of which the first five lines 
describe the death of Astyanax: 


abrap AyiAAjos paidimos vids 
‘Exropénv GAoxov xadtayev KolAas émi vias. 

pipe wodds dro mipyov, tov mecovra 


éAAaBe Oavaros Kai poipa 


According to this fragment and further evi- 
dence in Pausanias, which agrees in turn with 
the inscription on a “Homeric bowl” (cf. Paus. 
10.25.9; and see the discussion, infra, p. 289, and 
note 83), Priam was dragged by Neoptolemus 
from the altar and killed at the door of his 
house, and Astyanax was hurled from the ram- 
parts of Troy. To this may be added the evi- 
dence of Lysanias (FHG III 342) in a scholion 
to Euripides Andr. 10 which reads: Xryoiyopov 
pev yap loropeiv [6 rov 
Tv wépoida ovvrerayora KUKALKOV OTL Kal 
row reixous pipOein. jxorovOnxévac The 
scholiast seems to indicate that there were two 
differing literary traditions. Stesichorus relates 
that Astyanax had died, possibly earlier in the 
episode, and presumably in a manner less vio- 
lent or spectacular than that recorded by the 
anonymous “poet who composed the Destruc- 
tion,” in which Astyanax is hurled from the 
walls of Troy. He goes on to remark that it is 
the latter version which Euripides has followed 
in the Andromache; and, as he might have 
added, in the Trojan Women.'® Who, then, 
was this “poet who composed the Destruction,” 
if indeed ri wépoida is meant to be the title? He 


14 The text is from Allen, op. cit. 135 (cf. E. Schwartz, 
Scholia in Euripid. If 249). “Whereon the illustrious 
son of great-hearted Achilles led away to the hollow 
ships the consort of Hector. And tearing her child 
from the bosom of the nurse of the fair tresses, he 
grasped him by the ankle and tossed him from the 
ramparts; even as he fell, dark death and resistless 
fate overtook him.” 

15 Lines 8-10: 

Hris woow “Exrop’ é€ 
Oavérr’ éceidov, waidda 0° by rikrw 
pipddvra wipywr ‘Aorudvaxr’ am’ 

16 Lines 709-789. 
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could hardly have been Arctinus, as is often 
supposed, for in that case we should expect to 
find in Proclus some mention of the fact that 
Astyanax was thrown from the ramparts. The 
scholion is most likely a reference to the Little 
Iliad of Lesches or to a poem similar to it. 

We have, therefore, in the poems of Arctinus, 
Stesichorus, and Lesches, three possibly differ- 
ent traditions for the death of Astyanax. Yet 
none of these, as we shall see, is unmistakably 
represented in the vase-paintings, with the pos- 
sible exception of a black-figure hydria in 
Munich (pl. 59, figs. 19a and 19b and infra, p. 
298). 

One further source, namely Pausanias, re- 
mains to be examined, yet for quite different 
reasons as we shall see. In the section of his 
Description of Greece which is devoted to the 
sights and wonders of Delphi, Pausanias com- 
ments at great length upon a famous mural of 
Polygnotus, ‘The Iliupersis,” which he saw on 
the walls of the Lesche of the Cnidians. Nothing 
of the painting itself survives, yet few works of 
art which are known to us only through descrip- 
tions in literature have given rise to greater 
speculation. No less ingenious have been the 
attempts to recover from ancient reports of it 
and from likely copies in vase-painting what is 
now and always will remain irretrievably lost. 
Pausanias’ description, however, is important 
to us for his references to the poets who wrote 
on the destruction of Troy. He cites both the 
Iliupersis of Stesichorus (10.26.1; 27.2) and a 
poem of the same name by Lesches, son of 
Aeschylinus of Pyrrha 8) Aéoyews 6 
AicyvAivov Ivppaios év mépoids éxoinae). His 
subsequent citations of Lesches can only refer 
to this same /liupersis. He is also of the opinion 
that Polygnotus had read the poem of Lesches 
(25.6) and followed this version in certain de- 
tails of the painting. The principal difficulty, 
which has long been recognized, arises from the 
fact that Pausanias attributes the /liupersis to 
Lesches; whereas we have seen that the weight 
of ancient authority favors Arctinus. His single 
and indeed incidental mention of the Little 
Iliad (26.2) is given anonymously and in such 
a way as to suggest that he did not know the 
poet’s name. Apparently what is elsewhere 
called the Little Iliad of Lesches is known to 
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Pausanias as the /liupersis; and nowhere does 
he cite the poem of Arctinus, though he pro- 
fesses to have consulted all epic poets known 
to him. 

However that may be, it seems clear from a 
reading of Pausanias 10.25-27 that the author of 
the guidebook to Delphi is trying to account for 
the figures in the Polygnotan mural by refer- 
ences to the epics which we must assume he 
knows at first hand. Since he cannot find a 
comprehensive literary tradition in any one 
epic, he ranges freely for citations and in some 
cases can find no mention or tale for a certain 
figure in any poet of his knowledge (cf. 27.3; 
26.1,2). His whole purpose in citing the poets 
at all is to show where in literature there are 
grounds for the elaborate mythology which 
Polygnotus presents. He is, perhaps, somewhat 
justified in so literalistic a commentary inas- 
much as the figures were actually identified by 
inscriptions and even a couplet of Simonides 
appears in the painting (27.4).17 Thus, in the 
course of his remarks, he cites without direct 
quotation the authority of three poems: the 
Iliupersis (Little Iliad?) of Lesches; the [liuper- 
sis of Stesichorus; and, in a single oblique refer- 
ence, “what is called the Little Iliad” (év "IAuwé& 
pixpa). 

All but three of these references are to 
Lesches, where he finds the most significant 
points of agreement and difference. His com- 
parisons of the painting with literary versions 
bring to light a rather wide range of variation 
and detail. He finds, for example, a literary 
tradition for the manner in which wounds are 
depicted (25.5-6); for the episodes of Aethra in 
the Trojan camp (25.8), and the story of Lao- 
dice, wife of Antenor’s son Helicaon (26.7-8); 
for the presence of Astynous (26.4); and for the 
corpses of the slain, and the fate of certain 
captives (27.1). Then there are significant dif- 
ferences. In Lesches’ poem, Eurydice, rather 
than Creusa, is the wife of Aeneas (26.1), while 
in the painting, Creusa appears among a group 


17 Note, for example, his satisfaction upon identifying 
characters in the painting, without benefit of inscrip 
tion: wopgupoiy duwexduevos ludriov xal és ra 

uddiora xarngys. “EXevov 


xal wply 1d éwiypaypa 


elvac rexunpao Av 
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of captives. What especially concern us here are 
the variations in the deaths of Astyanax and 
Priam. We have Pausanias’ word for it that the 
painting showed Astyanax in the arms of his 
mother Andromache; in the poem he is hurled 
from the walls (25.9). As for Priam, Pausanias 
explicitly states that in Lesches he was not 
killed at the altar of Zeus Herkeios (27.2). If, 
all along, Pausanias is properly referring to the 
Little Iliad of Lesches, then his description of 
the death of Priam at the palace gate is our only 
extant literary report of the episode from that 
epic. 

Of the two references to Stesichorus (Clymene 
among the captive women, 26.1, and the escape 
of Hecuba, 27.1), the first is introduced to point 
out a common tradition; the second, to account 
for the legend that Hecuba was brought by 
Apollo to Lycia. From the latter reference, one 
may infer that Polygnotus did not depict the 
death of Hecuba or include her among the cap- 
tives. The single reference to the Little Iliad 
(26.2) identifies a certain Deinome among a 
group of four women; the names of the other 
three he believes are inventions of the painter. 

From our perusal of Pausanias it becomes 
clear that the poems themselves were far from 
agreement in every detail; that some quite natu- 
rally included names and episodes not men- 
tioned in others; and further, that Polygnotus 
himself followed more than one literary tradi- 
tion. Rather, his painting may contradict that 
tradition; and in two cases, however minor, 
even Pausanias believed that the artist had in- 
vented names and persons for his own purposes. 

Regardless of minor details, there were in the 
Polygnotan mural two important departures 
from the epic tradition. The painting did not 
depict the death of either Priam or Astyanax; 
and for that reason it lies quite outside the tra- 
dition which we shall trace in the vase-paint- 
ings. However, what Pausanias’ commentary 
does indicate indirectly is a flexible literary 
tradition and that the artist was free, even in 
the fifth century, to follow or combine whatever 
versions he wished and to introduce further in- 
novations of his own. 

In the attempt to uncover further clues to 
the possible date and structure of the lost epics, 
scholars from the late nineteenth century to the 
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present day have appealed to representations of 
the legends in vase-painting and to such verbal 
accounts as we have examined in Pausanias. 
The task of gathering the illustrations from 
vase-paintings began in earnest with the publi- 
cations of J. Overbeck; and following and en- 
larging upon these labors, Luckenback and A. 
Schneider compiled, with extensive commen- 
taries, useful catalogues of paintings which de- 
pict scenes from the lost epics. As more vases 
and fragments of vases became known or were 
brought to light in excavations, the lists grad- 
ually increased in size and complexity.'* Much 
of this earlier research was mechanical and un- 
reflective. On the one hand, it was directed 
toward enlarging and completing the catalogues 
and classifying the paintings according to types, 
often without regard for historical sequence. 
On the other hand, it attempted to derive from 
the paintings some notion of the structure and 


18 J. Overbeck, Die Bildwerke zum thebanischen und 
troischen Heldenkreise nebst Atlas (Halle 1851-1853). 
A. Schneider, Der troische Sagenkreis in der dltesten 

H. Luckenbach, 

Verhdltnisse der griechischen Vasenbilder zu den 

Gedichten des epischen Kyklos, NJbb Supplement 

band 11 (1880) 491-637. For a classification of paint 

ings depicting the death of Priam, see E. A. Gardner, 

JHS 14 (1894) 170-185, further expanded by M. 

Schmidt, Troika (diss. Géttingen 1917) and more re- 

cently by E. Hampe, Friihe griechische Sagenbilder in 

Bootien (Athens 1936), which includes a catalogue and 

discussion of ‘“Priamosbilder” (82-86) and his “Liste 

der troischen Bilder bis zum Anfang des 6ten Jh.” A 

brief addendum to the latter zppears in GGA 199 

(1937) 297. To these studies should be added the im 

portant contributions of H,. Heydemann, /liupersis 

auf einer Schale des Brygos (Berlin 1866) and “Osser 

vazioni sulla morte di Priamo e di Astinatte,” RM 3 

(1888) 101-112; W. Klein, Euphronios, eine Studie zur 

Geschichte der griech. Malerei2 (Vienna 1886) 159-181; 

F. Noack, “Die ILliupersis des Euphronios,” in C. 

Robert, Aus der Anomia (Berlin 1890) 158-177; EF 

Pottier, “Vases peints grecs 4 sujets Homériques,” 

MonPiot 16 (1909) 99-136 (reprinted in Recueil E 

Pottier, “Bibl. des Ecoles franc. d’Athénes et de 

Rome,” fasc. 142; Paris 1937, 474-518); C. Clairmont, 

“Studies in Greek Mythology and Vase-Painting,” AJA 

57 (1953) especially pp. 90-92 and pl. 49. For a discus- 

sion of “Homeric bowls,” which depict scenes from 

the epics, see F. Courby, Les vases grecs a reltefs 

(“Bibl. des Ecoles frang. d'Athénes et de Rome,” fasc 

125; Paris 1922) 281-326; and for a bibliography of 


griechischen Kunst (Leipzig 1886). 
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episodes of the lost poems. More recent studies, 
however, have taken a different course. K. F. 
Johansen '® has shown how vase-paintings on 
themes from the epics reflect shifts in the inter- 
pretation of Homer, and which episodes of the 
Iliad and the Epic Cycle were popular in suc- 
cessive generations. Ch. Dugas?® has demon- 
strated how fusions of legends which occur in 
an art tradition can be explained on artistic 
grounds alone. Our knowledge of these themes 
in Greek art in a given area is now greatly en- 
hanced by R. Hampe’s admirable book, Friihe 
griechische Sagenbilder in Béotien (Athens, 
1936), in which he assembles and reviews anew 
the evidence from the earliest known paintings 
to the end of the sixth century. And in a very 
illuminating study, Magda Heidenreich de- 
scribes the significance of the Troilus legend in 
the whole of sixth-century art.?! 

The earlier studies, moreover, reflect in part 
a point of view derived from the proposition 
that the vase-paintings and lost murals are, one 
and all, literal illustrations of epic poems —a 
view which accepts the literal commentaries of 
Pausanias in antiquity and the canons of repre- 
sentational art commonly held in the late nine- 


teenth century. The more profound question 
concerns not art as a faithful 
poetry, but rather the relation between the 
graphic arts and literature as contemporary but 


illustration of 


representations on Greek sarcophagi and Etruscan 
urns, see Bethe op. cit. (supra, n. 3) 150-151. For the 
Priam theme in Graeco-Roman reliefs, see especially 
S. Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Romains, 
Vol. Ul 1912) p. (relief decoration 
bronze helmet found in Pompeii; Naples Museum, 
Ruesch no. 1897) and p. 437 (relief in the Coll. Giusti, 
Verona) which Reinach has rightly described as a 
Renaissance 


(Paris 77 on a 


work. The Boston relief, showing the 
death of Priam (Reinach, Vol. II, p. 199), is discussed 
below (see infra, n. 84). The several lists and attribu- 
tions of paintings in the earlier works cited above 
are now superseded by Sir John Beazley’s great cata 
loques of black- and red-figure vase-paintings, 
which reference is made throughout this study. 

19 Jliaden i tidlig graesk Kunst (Copenhagen 1934) 

20“Tradition littéraire et tradition graphique,” 
6 (1937) 5-26. 

21“Zu den friihen Troilosdarstellungen,”’ 
103-119 and pl. 24. 
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distinct art forms. In a monograph which ap- 
peared some seventy years ago,?* Carl Robert 
vigorously attacked those scholars who at- 
tempted to reconstruct epics from vase-paint- 
ings; yet in the same work, on the question of 
narrative art in which more than one legend or 
successive episodes are combined into a single 
painting, he joined with the philologist in the 
quest for separate strands of literary tradition 
and earlier fusions of poems which may have 
given rise to the paintings. To be sure, in paint- 
ings of the death of Priam and Astyanax, espe- 
cially where the latter are fused, for example, 
with the Troilus legend, the problem of narra- 
tive art must be dealt with; and we shall try to 
take up this question later as we examine the 
paintings. 

The purpose of the present study, however, 
is not to propose new theories regarding the 
structure of the lost poems of the Cycle; rather, 
we hope to discover how a motive famous in 
epic appeared also in art, where it has a history 
and life of its own and an artistic tradition 
independent of literary traditions. 

Buschor, in discussing poetic tradition in the 
graphic arts as independent of literary tradi- 
tion, writes: 


“What the vase-painter makes of this material 
is never conceived in the historical or archaeo- 
logical spirit, but breathes entirely the air of 
its own time; . . . moreover the Saga is only 
seldom re-shaped by inventive brains. Types 
once invented pass on, go from workshop to 
workshop, from one district to another, are 
abbreviated, expanded, conveationally re- 
peated or filled with new life. Types may 
also cross; there arise, purely through art, 
contaminations of legends, which are foreign 
to poetry. When a Corinthian painter unites 
an embassy to Achilles (Jliad 1X) with the 
visit of Thetis, this has as little to do with 
poetry, as when on Attic vases the birth of 
Athena is coupled with the apotheosis of 
Heracles, or the slaying of Troilos is trans- 


22 Bild und Lied (“Philologische Untersuchungen,” 5; 
Berlin 1881). His discussion is carried further in 
Archaeologische Hermeneutik (Berlin 1919), especially 
137-211; and to these studies may be added G 
Loeschcke, “Bildliche Tradition,” in Bonner 
fiir Kekulé (Bonn 1890). 


Studien 
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ferred to Astyanax, or the entombment of the 
dead Sarpedon to Memnon. But everything 
strange need not be misunderstanding on the 
artist's part. The vases supply us with a mul- 
titude of legendary motives and variations, 
which we cannot find in literature, and are 
the faithful reflex of the fluidity of Greek 
mythology, which, devoid of canon and dog- 
matism, was in constant flux.” 23 


It is this tradition in art, then, which provides 
the proper framework of our study; and unlike 
the problems which beset the scholar who from 
bits and fragments seeks to retrieve a lost epic, 
our inquiry is not embarrassed by want of evi- 
dence: the death of Priam is a theme which per- 
sists throughout a century and a half of Greek 
art, is recreated anew in the poetry of Virgil, 
and reappears under new and strange guise in 
Roman and Etruscan painting and relief. 

In the last great epic of antiquity which pre- 
serves the tales of Troy's fall, the fame and sig- 
nificance of Priam’s death is made all but a 
universal theme of tears and human misery. 
The episode which describes Aeneas’ sojourn 
in Carthage includes the hero’s visit to the 


temple of Juno, where he finds an Iliupersis 
depicted upon the walls: 


. videt Iliacas ex ordine pugnas 
bellaque iam fama totum vulgata per orbem, 
Atridas Priamumque et saevum ambobus 
Achillem. 
constitit et lacrimans ‘quis tam locus’ inquit 
‘Achate, 
quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris?’ 
en Priamus! 24 


When we turn to the representations in art, 
it is from the temple of Artemis on Corfu — 
the periphery of Homer's world — that we find 
the earliest monumental sculpture which com- 
Even 
that impressive work of architectural sculpture, 
however, is not the beginning of the theme in 
art. 


memorates the legend of Priam’s death. 


Professor Hampe, who has gathered the 
most complete list of representations of the 
death of Priam in ancient art, cites as earlier a 


23 Greek Vase Paintings, tr. G. C. Richards (London 


1921) 64-65. (The italics are mine.) 
24 Aeneid 1.456-461 
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relief-pithos in Boston, which he dates in the 
last quarter of the seventh century.25 Enough 
of the decoration survives to show that in com- 
position, at least, it may be a remote forerunner 
of the forms which we find in the Priam group 
at Corfu. By the first quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury, the theme has advanced from the inci- 
dental decoration of a Boeotian pithos to a 
position of prominence among the pedimental 
sculptures of the temple of Artemis on Corfu. 
The eastern facade was dominated by the colos- 
sal forms of Medusa and her offspring, a group 
part animal and part human, flanked on either 
side by magnificent panthers. Yet, in these 
sculptures, which combine symbols of the dae- 
monic and the natural world, the deeds of gods 
and heroes find their place.** In the right angle 
of the pediment is depicted the battle between 
Zeus and the giants; in the opposite angle, the 
composition is balanced by another scene of 
struggle which draws upon the Trojan cycle. 
Priam is seated on the altar-step, his arm raised 
in supplication (pl. 55, fig. 1). We have only 
the spear of Neoptolemus directed toward his 
heart, but the missing warrior may have re- 
sembled the figure on a metope from the same 


25 Hampe places this Boeotian relief-pithos first in his 
list of scenes on the death of Priam; see his discussion, 
op. cit. (supra, n. 18) 56, 71, 86 and pl. 38; and further, 
Courby op. cit. (supra, n. 18) 66-80 and fig. 16 D. Por- 
tions of the decoration have suffered considerable 
damage, so that the identification of the subject and 
Hampe's restoration should, perhaps, be regarded as 
tentative. A. de Ridder suggested the contest between 
Heracles and Apollo for the tripod, or Heracles and 
Cycnus, and dated the vase ca. 600 p.c. Cf. BCH 22 
(1898) 497-519 and figs. 11 and 15. The three figures 
on the neck of the vase may be identified as Neoptole- 
mus, Priam and Hecuba; although little of the central 
figure, Priam, and even less of the “tripod’’ remains 
to establish this identification beyond doubt. 

26 G. Rodenwaldt, Korkyra, II. Die Bildwerk des Artemis- 
tempels (Berlin 1939) 157 ff., and Altdorische Bild- 
werke in Korfu (Berlin 1938) pls. 10-35, whence our 
figs. 1-3. For further discussion of the theme of these 
sculptures, see especially H. Payne, Necrocorinthia 
(Oxford 1931) 240 ff., and E: Lapalus, Le Fronton 
sculpté en Greéce (Bibl. des Ecoles franc. d'Athénes 
et de Rome,” fasc. 165; Paris 1947) 87-100, and the 
important bibliography, 440; to which may be added 
G. Karo, Greek Personality in Archaic Sculpture 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1948) 113-117. 
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temple (pl. 55, fig. 2).27 Behind Priam, a bit of 
masonry indicates the altar, and in the far 
corner lies the body of a Trojan warrior, his 
eyes closed in death (pl. 55, fig. 3). 

Though this is our earliest example in sculp- 
ture —the temple is dated by Rodenwaldt be- 
tween 600 and 580 sB.c. — the figures and com- 
position of the pediment are far from primitive. 
In the early sixth century, Corcyra was a flour- 
ishing colony of Corinth, and the affinity of her 
art with the older traditions of the mother city 
is now well established.28 A long tradition in 
bronze casting precedes the sculptured figures 
of the panthers and the minute workmanship in 
the Medusa. And the highly formal, stylized, 
almost sophisticated art of the Priam group 
suggests, as may be indicated by the Boston 
pithos, that the pose had been worked out long 
before. This is scarcely a scene of violent 
struggle; the whole is cast into a formal, metri- 
cal pattern: the uplifted arms, for example, 
answering to the diagonal line of the spear; and 
even the curve of the dead Trojan’s beard is 
not a hint of naturalism; rather, it is a part of 
the diamond-shaped pattern formed by arms, 
hair, and beard (fig. 3). These figures are sym- 
bols; the individual personality of king and 
warrior is concealed in mask-like pattern and 
design. The epic tale fashioned of the com- 
plexities of a metrical verse-form is comparable 
to the structure of these sculptures. 

One of the earliest examples in vase-painting, 
an Attic black-figure lekythos from Gela, is of a 
far different sort (fig. 4).2° Although its date, 


27 The figures bear striking resemblance to the decora 
tions on a shield (no. 14; inv. B315) from Olympia, 
which depicts the murder of Priam at the hands of a 
warrior with drawn sword. Priam is seated on an altar 
of masonry, his arms raised in an attitude of supplica 
tion. A second panel, below the Priam scene, shows 
Zeus hurling a thunderbolt against a winged and 
serpentine giant, in much the same pose as the Zeus 
of the Corfu pediment. On the basis of so close a 
parallel, the panels may be dated well before the 
middle of the sixth century. See E. Kunze and H. 
Schleif, Olympiabericht II, Winter 1937/38, pl. 30 and 
fig. 53, p. 85. 

28 Cf. G. v. Liicken, AM 44 (1919) 52 ff. and Payne, op. 
cit. (supra, n. 26) 240 ff. 

29 Inv. 21894. Tosi, Studi e materiali di archeologia 3 
(1905) 159 ff.; MonAnt 17 (1906) 220-224 and fig. 177; 
Haspels, ABL 15. 
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according to Miss Haspels, is the second quarter 
of the sixth century, it has none of the refine- 
ment of contemporary Corinthian art. The 
crude drawing is in keeping with the sheer bar- 
barity of the scene. The corpse of Priam hang- 
ing lifeless over the rude altar is drawn with 
violent but effective distortion and without 
transition between the lower legs and thighs in 
profile, the chest in nearly frontal view, and the 
head wrenched about in profile and framed by 
the sprawling arms. Neoptolemus stands over 
the fallen king and holds the naked body of 
Astyanax at sword’s point: there is neither eva- 
sion nor tempering of the grim facts of the tale 
of slaughter. 

The affinity in the poses of Neoptolemus and 
Astyanax on the Gela lekythos with a painting 
of the death of Troilus on a middle Corinthian 
krater in the Louvre (pl. 56, fig. 5) %° has long 
been observed and has occasioned considerable 
discussion. The latter painting, which Payne 
assigned to the end of the middle Corinthian 
period (ca. 575),81 may actually antedate the 
former; it further illustrates the beginning of a 
fusion of the two legends in Greek art. Dugas 
goes so far as to suggest that the death of 
Astyanax in the paintings, in conjunction with 
the slaughter of Priam, is wholly a graphic in- 
vention and has, so far as we know, no basis 
whatever in epic literature; but once begun, it 
enjoys a long, however obscurely founded, his- 
tory in art.82 We have no way of knowing for 
certain whether the artist of the Gela lekythos 
copied directly from the tradition which is 
represented in the Corinthian krater, as Dugas 
suggests.83 It may be closer to the truth to say 
only that the sixth-century painter felt at liberty 


30E 638bis. E. Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre I 
(Paris 1897) 57-58 and pl. 50; MonPiot 16 (1909) 113- 
124 and pl. 14. 

31 Payne, op. cit. (supra, n. 26) 318, no, 1196. 

32 Cf. Dugas’ concluding comment on the vase: “la tra- 
dition graphique de la mort d’Astyanax a une origine 
purement graphique; le point de départ en est une 
interprétation erronée de la mort de Troilos.”” And 
further, on the introduction of Astyanax into the 
composition: “Une fois formé, introduit dans le 
répertoire de l'imagerie, on s'est rendu compte sans 
aucun doute qu'il était en désaccord avec la tradition 
littéraire.” AntCl 6 (1937) 23 and 25. 

33 Ibid, 21. 
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to create his graphic, as the epic poet his lit- 
erary, version of a common tradition. We shall 
observe in the red-figure paintings of a century 
later a less conscious fusion of legends in an age 
when epic is no longer a dominant art form. 
A painting on the cover of a lekane in Naples 
(pl. 56, fig. 6),84 which Beazley assigned to the 
Siana group (second quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury) and now more recently has described as 
the finest work of the Corinthianizing Painter 
of that period, presents further problems of 
iconography and composition as interesting as 
they are complex. This work, which Beazley 
believes to be the earliest representation of our 
subject in vase-painting, is nearly contemporary 
with the Corfu sculptures and with them be- 
longs to the finest expressions of Corinthian art. 
The painting is wonderfully rich in color and 
movement and defines a new pose in the figure 
of the young Astyanax or Troilus which per- 
sists with variations in scenes of both legends 
down to the end of the red-figure tradition. The 
composition is worked out in two contrasting 
groups, divided by a curiously checkered altar, 
which forms both a barrier and a fixed point of 
separation between suppliant and attacking 
figures. The overlapping pair of horsemen with 
poised lances, on the right, draw back from the 
scene of violence and prepare for a powerful 
spring in the final onslaught. The group is re- 
peated in a quieter version in the pair on the 
left, which form either a departure scene or the 
rearguard of the advancing warriors, attended 
by the eagle of victory. A more violent contrast 
is effected in the close juxtaposition of the two 
central pairs: the suppliants, Priam and Hecuba, 
and Neoptolemus who grasps the sprawling 
Astyanax. The artist achieves a singularly bold 
effect in giving to the inverted Astyanax the 
pose of Neoptolemus, precisely in reverse. Al- 
though held fast in the firm grip of the warrior, 


84 Museo Nazionale; from Cumae. Gabrici, RM 27 (1912) 
125-234 and pl. 5; MonAnt 22 (1914) 477-484 and pl. 
57; Beazley, MMS 5 (1934-1936) 113-114, no. 82 and 
fig. 20, and idem DevABF 24-25 and pl. 10. W. Kraiker 
compares it with the Acropolis dinos 606 and dates 
the two vases, together with the Troilus cup in New 
York (GR 531), among the early works of the Siana 
painter (now the C Painter), shortly after 560 B.c. 
Cf. AM 59 (1934) 10. 
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the young lad would seem to retreat as his cap- 
tor advances. The entire composition thus be- 
comes an emphatic, almost metrical opposition 
of pairs, consisting of repetition of pairs of 
horsemen, the pairs of suppliants, the repeated 
pattern of Neoptolemus and Astyanax, and 
even the juxtaposition of round shield and rec- 
tangular altar. A similar formality may be dis- 
cerned in the arrangement of color and orna- 
ment. As to the identification of the figures, 
one may argue alike for the Astyanax-Priam or 
Froilus legends; but whatever the solution to 
this enigma, it is to be won with even less cer- 
tainty from the fragmentary and contradictory 
literary remains of the Epic Cycle. In 
graphic tradition, however, our painting de- 
picts, in the warriors and suppliants, poses 
which are so clearly identified with scenes of 
the: Priam legend that we may place the work 
in the same tradition.*® 

About the middle of the sixth century, we 
meet a refinement and elaboration of much the 


the 


same form which appeared in the Gela lekythos 
(pl. 56, fig. 7).8° Priam is now clothed in royal 
garments, but a suggestion of the older pose 
survives when we disregard the ornament and 
greater detail of incised lines. There is a similar 
bold juxtaposition of profile and frontal view 
in head and body, at once remarkably effective 
and admirably suited to two-dimensional art of 


35 The alternative is to accept the fusion of legends at the 
outset of the artistic tradition, or to assume that once 
an urtist had introduced the death of Astyanax into 
the scene, based consciously or unconsciously upon 
scenes and legends of the death of Troilus, he forth 
with initiated a new and distinct iconography, which 
persists for a century or more. One is then obliged to 
assign to the latter tradition every subsequent paint 
ing in the series in which the death of Astyanax ap 
pears. However, the scattered evidence, graphic or 

literary, will not support this hypothesis with any 

degree of confidence; and one should, perhaps, recog- 

nize a distinction between a deliberate fusion of 
themes, as in the Munich hydria 1700 (figs. 19a and 
19b; see infra, p. 298), and later outright contamina 
tion in the tradition itself. 

86 Black-figure pyxis in Berlin. Staatliche Mus. 
A. Furtwiingler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung im 
Antiquarium II (Berlin 1885) 1009 f.; Die Sammlung 
Sabouroff (Berlin 1883-1887) pl. 49; K. Neugebauer, 
Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium Il (Berlin 1932) 66 


and pl. 26; AntCl 6 (1937) 14-15 and our fig. 7. 
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this sort. The work is alive with contrast: in 
the central group a single arc descends from the 
wildly sprawling Astyanax at one end to the 
lifeless body of Priam at the other; and the 
serpent, which in a frontal view would form the 
device on the shield, here rises to confront the 
suppliant, Hecuba. The contrast of action and 
repose is further carried to the pairs of warriors 
and civilians on either side. 

Once an artist has successfully defined a pose, 
it may persist with countless variation, so hesi- 
tant are his followers to change a well-estab- 
lished tradition. However, the traditional forms 
are never mere imitations in a successful paint- 
ing. For example, in the amphora in Bonn, a 
generation later (ca. 540-530), we may see how 
an artist uses traditional elements but reforms 
what he has borrowed to fulfill new purposes 
(pl. 57, fig. 8).87 The composition is arranged 
in a sweeping arc of figures. Because of his size 
and central position, Neoptolemus appears to 
dominate the scene; yet the artist uses every 
means to draw attention to the prostrate figure 
of Priam at the right. On the left, two warriors 
are running in the opposite direction, but even 
here we are brought back into the central com- 
position by the bent knee and backward glance 
of the farther runner. The introduction of the 
shield into the composition draws the figures of 
warrior and king together; and the entire direc- 
tion of Neoptolemus’ action, the line of his arm 
which bears the shield, and the outstretched 
arm of Hecuba lead unmistakably to Priam, 
where the compesition is brought to a dramatic 
and final conclusion in the drooping arms of 
the fallen king. Here is an eminently convinc- 
ing drawing — from the point of view of line — 
but its success does not depend alone upon the 
originality of the artist. We recognize the pose 
of Priam in vase-painting as far back as the Gela 
lekythos; but here the artist goes beyond imita- 
tion: he has brought this figure into a new and 
integral part of his work. 


By the Princeton Painter. Akademisches Kunstmuseum 
15. E. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder (Berlin 1840- 
1858) 213; Hoernes, AEM 2 (1878) 28 f., no. 32; Beazley, 
ABSA 32 (1931-1932) 18, no. 7 (in list of works by the 
Princeton painter). For a full discussion of this vase, 
see further Greifenhagen, AA 50 (1935) 420-422 and 
13. 
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The pose appears again in an amphora in 
the Louvre (pl. 57, fig. 9),88 where it is modified 
to express a somewhat different version of the 
story. As we have seen in earlier paintings, 
Neoptolemus, armed with Astyanax, is about to 
hurl him against the king. Priam raises his arm 
in supplication, but his head is averted, not in 
death as in the earlier pose, but to avoid the 
sight of his grandson’s destruction. In the case 
of Priam, the borrowings are obvious; however, 
a Priam in death. will not, with superficial 
changes and additions, so easily become a con- 
vincing Priam in life. It is not enough merely 
to take the older pose, prop the. figure upon a 
higher altar, open the eyes, and raise the arm 
in a supplicating gesture. 

Apparently, if we can be certain of our chro- 
nology, the experiment was short-lived. In our 
next painting, an amphora in the British Mu- 
seum (pl. 57, fig. 10),8® we have virtually a new 
composition and a new tradition is begun. 
Priam no longer is portrayed as a lifeless corpse, 
although the new attitude is reminiscent of the 
older pose. The artist will have the doomed 
king witness the death of his grandson and heir, 
and for this the mourning women are brought 
more intimately into the picture. We may 
recognize antecedents for almost all of these 
figures, but the whole spirit of the scene is 
fresh and living. Here is violence joined with 
grief and despair; the little servant in the scene 
adds to the note of distraction and urgency; and 
on the far right, two Trojan survivors, with a 
last glance at their fallen lord, prepare for 
departure, 

The dying king, suggested in the last paint- 
ing, offers a rich subject for art, and one which, 
in our theme, evokes an entirely new range of 
emotions. Drawing upon a different tradition, 
an artist in the middle of the sixth century por- 
trayed the death of Priam in a manner suggest- 


ing a prothesis, or lament for the dead (pl. 57, 


38 F 222. E. Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre IU (Paris 
1901) 119 and pl. 80; CVA Louvre, fasc. 4, p. 24 and 
pl. 41, 5-6, 8. 

39 B 205; from Vulci. 
Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the 


RM $ (1888) 109; H. B. Walters, 


British Museum (London 1893) Il 135; CVA Brit 


Mus., fasc. 3, p. 9 and pl. 43, 2a. 
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fig. 11).4° The more familiar tradition of violent 
portrayal is by no means entirely abandoned, 
as we may observe in the assault of Neoptole- 
But 
much of the violence in the earlier paintings 
depended upon the directness of that assault, 


mus and in the backward thrust of Priam. 


which, in this painting, is tempered and made 
subordinate to the actions of the mourners who 
surround the king and separate him from his 
assailant. They move across the background in 
a kind of procession, and their repeated gestures 
describe the measured repetitions of the lament. 
The king and mourners are drawn together by 
yet closer ties than the formal interplay of arms 
and hands; perhaps more expressive of pathos is 
that mourner who gazes into the eyes of the 
dying king. The artist introduces further details 
The 
device on the shield, for example, elsewhere a 
menacing serpent, is now the head of an ox, the 
animal of 


which lessen the violence of the action. 


sacrifice. Priam’s long, white locks 
are appropriate to his age and helplessness; and 
the altar, which we recognize as such only from 
the tradition, is covered with an embroidered 
pall which matches the rich garments of king 
and mourners. In brief, the artist has skillfully 
transformed a traditional theme and given it a 
quiet, elegiac setting. 

The twofold theme of violence mingled with 
grief and lament is again portrayed in an ex- 
quisite black-figure amphora in Wirzburg (pl. 
58, fig. 12),44 which Langlotz has dated about 


40 Black-figure amphora in Berlin. Staatliche Mus. 3996 


Furtwangler, Vasensammlung Il 1013 and Sammlung 


Sabouroff pl. 48, whence our fig. 11 This motive is 


adapted from a well-established tradition in 


early 
sixth-century vase painting; compare, for example, 
fragments of a kylix from the Kerameikos, AM 59 
(1934) 1 ff 
Brussels, which depicts the visit of ‘Thetis (or Athena) 


to Achilles, 


and pls. 1-3; the late Corinthian olpe in 
grieving over the death of 
Fréhner, JDAI 7 (1892) 25-28 and pl. | 
discussion in Payne, Necrocorinthia, 326, no 
p. 136; CVA Brussels, fasc. 1, IIIc pl. 5,2; Pfuhl, 
Malerei 1 213 and III 40, fig. 175; and the Berlin 
fragments (F 1811-1826) from the workshop of Exekias, 
Beazley, ABFS 21 and 30, no. 22; Neugebauer, Fiihrer 
i8 and pl. 31 


Patroclus; 
, and further 
1410, and 


Martin von Wagner Museum 179 (U. III 330). E. 
Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiirzburg (Minchen 


1932) 179 and pl. 57; RM $ (1888) 109 
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530 B.c., and with which he compares the Berlin 
amphora above (pl. 57, fig. 11). The two 
mourning women in this painting are closely 
allied with the figures in the prothesis scene, 
while the attitudes of Neoptolemus and Priam 
recall their counterparts in the same vase and 
on the amphora in the British Museum (pl. 57, 
fig. 10). Again the composition is arranged in a 
sweeping arc of figures which begins with the 
seated lord on the left, is carried upwards by the 
watrior’s raised arm and plumed helmet, drawn 
forward in the supplicating arms of the central 
mourner, and descends in the contrasting arms 
of Priam and the mourning woman on the right 
and the long, delicate curve of the warrior’s 
spear. The carefully wrought scheme of bal- 
anced pairs arranged in opposition, which we 
observed in the earlier Corinthian krater, here 
serves to unite the whole into an integrated pat- 
tern to which each figure and line contributes. 
For example, the six figures comprise three 
pairs — two warriors, two mourners, and two 
aged nobles. Moreover, figures in each pair are 
further presented in complementary attitudes 
which emphasize by repetition the double 
theme of violence and despair. Neoptolemus’ 
raised spear corresponds to the idle weapon of 
the second warrior; their shields necessarily pre- 
sent opposite surfaces, but the raging lion 
adorns the shield of the quieter warrior. In like 
manner, the mourning women constitute oppos- 
ing elements in a twofold theme: the one with 
raised arms supplicates and intervenes, her gar- 
ments are caught upward in rich folds and her 
hair flows downward in full tresses; her com- 
panion, in simpler costume, is resigned to 
Priam’s fate and already begins the final rites 
for the doomed monarch. The seated noble at 
the left anticipates the resignation of his lord; 
whereas in Priam’'s violent pose and the great 
sweep of arms, the two themes are brought 
more closely together, as he both shrinks in 
terror and offers himself to his adversary and an 
inevitable doom. 

A mid-sixth-century amphora from the Cas- 
tellani Collection in the Capitoline Museum 
(pl. 58, fig. 13) * illustrates how the theme be- 


42 In the Museo del Palazzo dei Conservatori. We repro- 
duce the painting here by the kind permission of the 
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comes commonplace in the repertory of lesser 
artists. The essential figures of Neoptolemus, 
Priam, and Hecuba form a central group, and 
the composition is balanced with a warrior and 
retainer on either side. The drawing is hastily 
done; the figures follow and imitate traditional 
models. Priam, though not lying prostrate on 
the altar, offers but feeble resistance. 

The paintings of Lydos, who with Exekias 
and the Amasis Painter now ranks among the 
major vase-painters during the rule of Peisistra- 
tus, carry forward the tradition of the quieter 
portrayal of Priam’s death. On the amphora in 
Berlin (pl. 58, fig. 14),43 the scene is divided 
into three independent groups. To the left, 
Menelaus and Helen have little to do with the 
central figures, but are balanced by the two 
mourners on the right. Their traditional and 
formal attitudes recall the sophisticated art of 
Corfu: indeed, the composition is remarkably 
similar in spirit, with Priam quietly seated on 
the altar and the dead warrior laid at his feet. 
None of these figures is actually struggling, but 
each stands or rests in the isolation of his own 
proper and traditional pose. The unity of the 
composition is not a matter of concerted move- 


ment in which all participate, but a carefully 
wrought pattern. 

Because the painting formally unites different 
scenes and apparently different legends into a 
single composition, critics have long argued the 


director. The vase is cited by Hampe, op. cit. (supra, 
n. 18) 86. 

43 Staatliche Mus. 1685. E. Gerhard, Etruskische und 
hkampanische Vasenbilder (Berlin 1843) 30-3i and pl 
21, whence our fig. 13; Pfuhl, Malerei I 275 and III 
241. See further, A. Rumpf, Sakonides (Leipzig 1937) 
pls. 15d and 16 for excellent photographs, and p. 27, 
no. 67 for extensive bibliography, to which may be 
added E. Buschor, Griechische Vasen (Miinchen 1940) 
108-113 and fig. 130. The paintings of Lydos have been 
established by Miss Richter in MMS 4 (1932-1933) 169- 
178, where the Berlin amphora is clearly shown to be 
one of eleven vases attributed to him. Of the two 
which bear his signature, one, a fragment in the 
Louvre (F 29), also depicts an Iliupersis. Enough re- 
mains of this piece to show Neoptolemus rushing at 
Priam and brandishing the body of Astyanax. Cf. 
Richter, op. cit. 169; Rumpf, op. cit. 28, no. 90 and 
pl. 17 £; Hoppin, BF 164. The most recent critical 
review of the work of Lydos is to be found in Beazley, 
DevABF, ch. 4. 
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possibility of external influence which in some 
way might account for this seeming fusion of 
stories. How, for example, are we to reconcile 
this painting with one literary version which 
says that Astyanax was hurled from the walls of 
Troy, and with another, that Priam was slain 
at the altar or near the door of his palace? And 
why are Menelaus and Helen so indifferent to 
the deeds of violence about to be committed 
behind their backs? The problem, when stated 
in such terms, is scarcely deserving of serious 
argument. The difficulty arises in part from a 
misunderstanding of composition in archaic 
narrative art. In a two-dimensional scheme 
such as our painting presents, the figures com- 
prise a formal pattern which has little to do 
with spatial and temporal relationships. The 
essential elements of the theme are abstracted 
and presented without reference to time or 
place. The artist is not concerned with a literal 
report of successive scenes from one or more 
written epics, however divergent; nor has he 
chosen, as some suggest, a single point in time 
— the so-called dramatic moment — in which 
the concerted movement of the figures is caught 
and forever held midway in action. 

In archaic narrative art, both in sculpture 
and painting, we often find a fusion of what in 
literature are necessarily successive episodes. 
This convention imparts a quality of “timeless- 
ness” to archaic art which Professor Rhys 
Carpenter has defined in an interpretation of 
sculptured reliefs.44 A similar principle holds 
true for sixth-century vase-painting where, for 
example, the crucial acts in the destruction of 
Troy seem to be simultaneous. Rather, in Car- 
penter’s definition, the artist follows a conven- 
tion which “ignores the photographic moment 


44“Tradition and Invention in Attic Reliefs,” AJA 54 
(1950) 323-336. His discussion of the archaic metope 
of Perseus and Medusa, from Temple C at Selinus and 
the famous Atlas and Heracles metope from Olympia 
is especially instructive. The former work suggests a 
similar instance in the pedimental sculptures at Corfu, 
where in the central group the wings of the Medusa, 
already in life, enfold her children on either side. (Cf. 
Rodenwaldt, Altdor. Bildwerke in Korfu, pls. 10-11.) 
In the latter example, from Olympia, he indicates how 
the sculptor has deftly combined the ambiguities of 
the legend into a single composition. 
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of time” and “steps free of chronological im- 
pediment.” 

Similarly, in these paintings which attempt or 
offer no illusion of depth or perspective, there 
is little to indicate distance between groups of 
figures. One finds, for example, no indication 
of horizon or landscape or, in the case of our 
paintings, the receding pavements of the palace 
courtyard which might provide a kind of stage 
on which the figures move and act. In this 
sense, these paintings are not properly scenes. 
Rather, the artist is free to combine, in the same 
painting, actions which in literary versions 
occur in different places. Thus in the Berlin 
amphora (pl. 58, fig. 14), the departure of Helen 
and Menelaus is introduced side by side with 
the slaughter of Priam; and scenes of festivity 
and lament on the ramparts of Troy, in the 
hydria in Munich (pl. 59, fig. 19b), adjoin the 
wild confusion in the heart of the citadel (fig. 
19a). And in all of these paintings, in which 
we cannot rightly speak of the illusion of space, 
the action is always potential rather than pro- 
gressive, and movement is expressed in the 
rhythms of pattern and design. 

These conventions in painting and the nearly 
static figures of late archaic sculpture yield 
gradually to new forms. In the lekythos in the 
British Museum from the end of the sixth cen- 
tury (pl. 58, fig. 15) #° one discovers an interest- 
ing tension between the older formal tradition 
and the new experiments in perspective and 
foreshortening. The figures are slightly turned, 
almost in three-quarter view, and are beginning 
to burst the restraints of a formal pattern. 
These two elements of pattern and incipient 
movement achieved by a slight foreshortening 
interact within the bounds of a concentrated 
field; a greater enlargement upon these first 
beginnings in perspective would destroy the 
fine balance of the composition. For this reason 


the criticism of awkwardness so frequently di- 
rected against late archaic or so-called “transi- 
tional” art is, in this instance, quite undeserved, 


45 99.2-18.67. Gardner, JHS 31 (1911) 7-8 and fig. 6. At- 
tributed by Beazley to the Edinburgh painter, who, 
according to Miss Haspels, is the chief lekythos painter 
of about 500 B.c. Cf, Beazley, PBSR 11 (1929) 11, no. 
12; Haspels, ABL 216, no. 1 and pl. 27, 5 (shoulder 
only) and 86-89, for discussion of the painter 
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At the close of black-figure vase-painting, 
toward the end of the century, the older formal- 
The 
discovery of the red-figure technique opened up 
new possibilities for drawing lighter and more 
supple figures, which in turn are capable of 
more vigorous and involved movement. The 
changes which first appeared in red-figure were 
taken over by the artists of the last black-figure 
vases. An amphora in the British Museum (pl. 
58, fig. 16)** presents such a scene of crowded 
and moving figures, which is all and more than 
black-figure can bear. Unrestrained lines run 
in every direction; and even the details, the 
exaggerated curve of the altar and radiating 
lines of the decorative vine, add to the feeling 
of confusion. Priam is virtually swept off his 
feet, as though on the run he had barely reached 
the doubtful sanctuary of the altar. Blood pours 
from his wound. Nor are the mourning women 


ism is all but abandoned in our theme. 


helpless and inactive bystanders; one tries to 
intervene, the other is thrust aside. The swirl- 
ing lines of their garments continue or join 
with the folds of Neoptolemus’ flying cloak. 

In another version from the same period, a 
black-figure amphora in Bonn (pl. 58, fig. 17),47 
there is again little doubt of violent struggle 
between king and warrior. Priam’s offer of 
stout resistance precludes the thought of a band 
of mourning women, who in the earlier paint- 
ings attended their helpless lord. Rather, we 
are witnessing the struggle of a monarch who 
is about to be wrested, as it were, from his 
throne. The king, braced upon the altar, his 
left foot a powerful fulcrum, looks his adversary 
straight in the eye and rises to challenge him; 
the note of agitation is further heightened with 
the flying figure of Astyanax on the left, re- 
peated in the flight of the youth on the right. 
So radical a departure from tradition invites 
further explanation of a painting which at the 
close of the sixth century interprets the Jliu- 


46 B 241. RM 3 (1888) 109; Walters, op. cit. (supra, n. 39) 
Il 153-154; JHS 14 (1894) 171; CVA Brit. Mus., fasc. 4, 
pl. 59, la. 

47 Akademisches Kunstmuseum 39; from Bomarzo. E. 
Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder (Berlin 1840-1858) 
214; Hoernes, AEM 2 (1878) 28, no. 31; G. Loeschcke, 
AA 5 (1890) 11, no. 31; Greifenhagen, 4A 50 (1935) 443 
and fig. 29. 
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persis as a vigorous contest for power, and the 
death of Priam in the manner of sic semper 
tyrannis. However remote the political import 
of the painting, when set in a larger context, the 
figure of Neoptolemus with the chlamys draped 
about his outstretched arm calls to mind his 
counterpart in Aristogeiton, in the well-known 
sculptures by which the Athenians commemo- 
rated the two patriots who slew or drove from 
Athens the last of the tyrants.4% It is tempting 
to dwell upon the kindred spirit of the two 
episodes. The artist of our vase, in the stirring 
days of Hipparchus and Cleisthenes, rediscover- 
ing the vitality of a traditional theme and 
adapting and filling the older form with new 
meaning, put it effectively in the language of 
his day. 

His work is without known parallel in our 
theme, for the older tradition of narrative art 
is continued anew in a nearly contemporary 
painting belonging to the Leagros group. Ona 
hydria in Wirzburg (pl. 59, fig. 18),4° from 
about the year 500, the artist follows the more 
formal tradition which we have seen elsewhere 
in the black-figure lekythos in the British Mu- 
seum (fig. 15). Here again is the quiet, suppli- 
cating Priam; and even the horses which appear 
in the scene are restrained. Another painting, 
however, by the same artist, or one related to 
him (pl. 59, figs. 19a and 19b),5° combines as in 


48 The original Antenor group (which, after the Persian 
Wars, was replaced by a second pair, the work of the 
sculptor Kritios) is now dated shortly after 490, rather 
than in the last decade of the sixth century. Although 
the earlier date is more nearly contemporary with the 
vase-painting, the later date need not invalidate a 
relation between the two themes. Cf. G. M. A. Rich 
ter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks (New 
Haven, rev. ed. 1950) 200, n. 9 and A. Raubitschek, 
Dedications from the Athenian Acropolis (Princeton 
1949) 513-514. 

49 Martin von Wagner Museum $311 (U. III 137). E 
Langlotz, Griech. Vasen in Wiirzburg (Miinchen 1932) 
311 and pl. 88; Beazley, ABFS 44, no. 28 in list of 
hydriae of the Leagros Group; Brunn, Bdl, 1865, 52; 
for the most recent discussion of the Leagros Group, 
see Beazley, DevABF 81-87, especially the description 
of the Munich hydria, p. 84 and pl. 41 
Black-figure hydria in Munich. Glyptothek 1700. Ger- 
hard, MonInst 1 (1829-1833) pl. 34; Beazley, ABFS 44, 
no. 20, and DevABF 84; T. B. L. Webster, Greece and 
Rome 1 (1932) 139 and pl. 9; Dugas, AntCl 6 (1937) 
23-24 and pl. 4, fig. 14. 
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the earlier Berlin amphora (pl. 58, fig. 14) a 
series of lively, independent scenes. ‘The prep 
arations for departure on the left are joined 
with elements of the Priam story. The king, 
crouching on the ground, bears little relation 
to Neoptolemus, who brandishes the body of 
Astyanax; nor these in turn with the altar on 
the right. The profusion of figures extends as 
well to the scenes depicted on the shoulder of 
the vase, where, upon the battlements of Troy, 
are ensconced mourning women and warriors 
in varying battle dress. One of the latter, most 
likely a Greek to judge from his helmet, raises 
aloft a drinking horn; whether to quaff a 
draught in the heat of battle or in anticipation 
of victory reasonably assured, is left a matter for 
the imagination. 

Throughout, the artist freely adapts inde- 
pendent themes and attitudes to suit his own 
purposes and deftly fits them into a fantastic 
scheme. His draughtsmanship is beyond re- 
proach; his painting, a capricious medley of 
themes whose only justification is that they are 
individually pleasing and produce a_ well- 
wrought and entertaining composition. Here is 
a further extension of formal narrative 
where, however, 


art, 
exercises much 
greater freedom in choosing and arranging his 
figures to please his fancy. 

The painting raises the vexed question of the 
identification of subject and figures. Beazley 
describes the painting in a most convincing 
manner as the death of Troilus at the hands of 
Achilles;5! Dugas, as a mingling of the Astyanax 
and Troilus legends.5* The earlier identifica- 
tions, which Webster follows,®* have all placed 
the painting within the Priam and Astyanax 
tradition, in which case the crouching figure is 


the artist 


Priam, and Neoptolemus appears to hurl Asty 
anax upon an altar or over the battlements of 
Troy. Moreover, the pose of Astyanax bears 
striking resemblance to the figure on the lekane 
in Naples (pl. 56, fig. 6); and if the latter rightly 
depicts the death of Troilus, as Dugas main- 
tains, the later painting properly belongs to the 


51 Thus identified in ABFS 44, no. 
in DevABF 84. 

52 AntCl 6 (1937) 24. 

53 Greece and Rome | (1932) 139. 


20; discussed at length 
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Troilus tradition. This identification is further 
strengthened by Beazley’s observation that there 
need be no borrowing from the pictures of 
Neoptolemus and Astyanax, for the motive of 
Achilles thus grasping Troilus appears on a 
middle Corinthian krater (pl. 56, fig. 5) which 
“seems to be earlier than any extant picture of 
Neoptolemus and Astyanax.”°4 However, in 
view of the medley of figures and themes which 
the painting brings into such surprising rela- 
tionships, the subject, like Proteus, will yield 
up more than one identification with legend. 
At best, in a work so delightfully ambiguous 
and not without humor, one should not look for 
a literal correspondence with any one epic 
poem. 

In other examples, an unconscious fusion of 
legends in a single composition is more easily 
recognized. For instance, in our next painting, 
a black-figure lekythos in Athens which dates 
from the year 500 or later (pl. 59, fig. 20),55 we 
meet an unusual variation the theme; 
Neoptolemus now flings the severed head of 
Astyanax toward Priam. The subject and the 
figures themselves have little in common with 
the tradition which we have been following. 
Gardner explained the painting as a fusion of 


the Troilus and Priam legends. 


upon 


Troilus, like 
Astyanax a scion of the T rojan royal house, was 
put to death in a barbarous fashion, and in this 
case the murderer was Achilles, the father of 
Vase-paintings depict the be- 
heading of Troilus or show Achilles hurling 
the head of his victim in a manner almost iden- 
tical with our painting." The presence of an 
altar in these scenes, as on the kylix in Perugia 


Neoptolemus. 


and the amphora in Florence, which depict be- 
yond doubt the death of ‘Troilus,®? is a further 
point in common with the Priam theme. Such 


54 DevABF 85 and especially 115, n. 44 

55 National Mus. 11050 (N. 936); from Eretria. Gardner, 
JHS 14 (1894) 170-185 and pl. 9, whence our fig. 20; 
Tosi, Studi e materiali di archeologia 4, 55 
1BL 166, n. 1 

56Cf. Gardner, JHS 14 (1894) 173 £.; Beazley cites the 
hydria in the British DevABF 
83-84; parallel is the amphora in 
Florence 70993, recently discussed by Magda Heiden 
reich, MdI 4 (1951) 117, no. 25 and pl. 241 

Hoppin, RF I 403 

Florence 70993; see supra, n. 56 


; Haspels, 


Museum B 326; see 


another close 


7 Perugia 89 and see infra, n. 73 
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contamination of legends in art is not uncom- 
mon, especially in later Greek vase-painting; 
and in some cases it can be verified where we 
have the theme in a written epic. For example, 
harpies and sirens are apparently interchange- 
able in the paintings where Odysseus is bound 
to the mast of his ship; and elements which are 
typical in that scene appear in paintings of 
Prometheus attacked by the vulture, and Zeus 
with his attribute, the eagle.** 

To insist, then, upon a literal correspondence 
between vase-painting and written epic, at least 
in the earlier black-figure vases, is to interpret 
the paintings on the lowest level of meaning. 
We have seen in the examples thus far discussed 
how the theme of Priam’s death has a history of 
its own, both in form and in interpretation of 
legend. That the changes which we have ob- 
served in the artistic tradition are dependent 
upon a corresponding variety in written epics 
is, at best, a matter of conjecture. Rather, we 
should like to submit that the sixth-century 
poet and artist worked with a common tradi- 
tion, but each within the medium of his own 
art. Throughout the century, epic poetry, was 
still a dominant and lively literary form and 
capable of infinite variation. In the panathen- 
aic festivals at Athens and in Ionian cities, 
rhapsodes were reciting Homer as well as cre- 
ating epics of their own. If the composition of 
the Epic Cycje may be extended as far as the 
middle of the sixth century, as Allen believes, 
there is no reason to conclude that the epic form 
in Greek literature came to an abrupt halt 
about the year 550 before Christ. Though the 
versions of Arctinus and Lesches may have been 
composed a century or more earlier, the Trojan 
legends in the sixth are not so fixed as to be- 
come stereotyped either in art or in literature. 
In his own art the painter was creating his in- 
terpretation of the legends just as the rhapsode 
was composing in poetry. And a main part of 
that art was to adapt and reform a living tra- 
dition. 


58 See Sellers’ discussion of Odysseus and the sirens on a 
lekythos in Athens (1130) in JHS 13 (1892-1893) 2-9 and 
pl. 1; attributed by Beazley to the Edinburgh painter, 
PBSR 11 (1929) 12, no. 28; Haspels, ABL 87, 217, no. 
27, and pl. 29,3. 
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In the red-figure vase-paintings the theme is 
put to new purposes; it now becomes either a 
rather stereotyped subject or affords the artist 
the opportunity to display his virtuosity in new 
and more lively forms which are more closely 
allied to dramatic than epic literature. One of 
the earliest red-figure paintings appears on an 
amphora of about the year 500 in the Metro- 
politan Museum (pl. 60, figs. 21a and 21b).°* 
The composition, a formal arrangement of 
three figures, is drawn with the greater com- 
plexity of line which is possible in the new 
technique. Priam and Neoptolemus are not 
struggling; rather, the quieter attitude of all 
three persons is well chosen so that the artist 
may clothe them with garments which fall in 
careful, elaborate folds. The subject has further 
become a theme with variation, for an alternate 
version on the opposite side of the vase displays 
the virtuosity of the artist as a master of com- 
position. Though the work is not without emo- 
tion, one is more impressed perhaps with the 
skill of the painter than with the subject which 
he presents. The artist has seen to it, for ex- 
ample, that the despair of the king in his last 
moments shall not disturb the symmetrical folds 
of his chiton. 

Perhaps in no other vase-painting of the early 
fifth century do we have a more convincing and 
successful union of traditional forms with new 
ernotions and rhythms than in the Paris kylix 
by the Brygos painter (pl. 60, figs. 22a and 
22b).° The figures so move around the vase in 
an unending series of reciprocal relationships 
that we scarcely know where to begin or end. 
And in all of these figures we see how the artist 
has taken an older form and given it new life 
and purpose in a fresh context. There is the 
repeated motive of the shields which bind re- 
lated groups together; the readapted pose of 
Priam and Neoptolemus with the body of Asty- 
anax; the warriors who gaze into one another's 


59 06.1021.99. By the Nikoxenos painter. Beazley, ARV 
147, no. 8; G. M. A. Richter and L. F. Hall, Red- 
Figured Athenian Vases in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (New Haven 1936) I 41-43, no. 17; II, pls. 19 
and 169,17. 


60 Louvre G 152; from Vulci. Beazley, ARV 245, no. 1; 
FR I 116-123 and pl. 25; Hoppin, RF I 118; Buschor, 
Griechische Vasen (Miinchen 1940) 150 ff. and fig. 173. 
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eyes —a tradition which we saw, for example, 
in the black-figure amphora with the prothesis 
scene (pl. 57, fig. 11) and which reappears in a 
later fragment of a kylix in Athens (pl. 63, fig. 
35). In the Brygan kylix all the figures flow to- 
gether and adhere to a single circular band. The 
artist uses reciprocal movement, repetition, and 
a scheme of balance and contrast to bind his 
painting together. The altar forms a central, 
stationary point from which move in opposite 
directions a contrasting group on either side. 
The fixed tripod leans toward the quieter group 
of departure on the left; Priam is joined with 
the struggle depicted on the right. The analogy 
which has been drawn with Greek drama of the 
period — the vase dates from the time of the 
Persian Wars —is helpful in explaining what 
the artist is creating in this painting.*! The 
balanced interaction of figures is comparable to 
the antiphonal structure of choral drama. The 
introduction of the second and third actor in 
Greek drama, with the attendant possibilities 
of more complex relationships, is not unlike the 
introduction of additional figures into the ac- 
tion of our vase-painting. In the earlier formal 
narrative art there was no want of figures; but 
there they were isolated or placed in bold juxta- 
position. Here, in the art of the Brygos painter, 
the several figures and groups are united both 
in form and action. 

Violence of action in a composition which 
reduces the epic subject to a caricature is the 
mark of the vigorous and rather coarse work of 
an artist who, according to Beazley, belongs to 
the “wider circle of the Nikosthenes Painter.” 
A kylix in Boston (pl. 61, fig. 23), dating from 
the last quarter of the sixth century, depicts the 
wild abandon of the /liupersis, where Ajax in 


61 The subject of the relation between the art of vase 
painting and Greek drama is discussed by T. B. L. 
Webster, Greek Art and Literature 530-400 B.C. (Ox 
ford 1939) 53-74; Louis Séchan, Etudes sur la tragédie 
grecque dans ses rapports avec la céramique (Paris 
1926); B. Schweitzer, “Religiése Kunst im Zeitalter der 
Tragédie,” Die Antike 5 (1929) 280-286, which draws 
especially upon the Priam story and the destruction 
of Troy; Pottier, MonPiot 16 (1909) 125 f.; and Robert, 
Bild und Lied (supra, n. 22) 129 ff. 

62 Museum of Fine Arts R 586 (“unregistered object’”)— 
Beazley, ARV 106 (99.529). 
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an attitude more comic than frenzied descends 
upon a clear-eyed Cassandra who crouches be- 
fore an altar. On the left, beyond a figure of 
grim old age, a warrior with lowered helmet 
threatens two women of whom the one who is 
seated anticipates the pose of a similar figure in 
the Vivenzio hydria of the Kleophrades painter 
(pl. 63, fig. 31); relegated to a far corner is the 
tripod which is prominent in the Brygan paint- 
ing (pl. 60, fig. 22a). This work, with its inter- 
play of violence and humor and free use of 
traditional details, shows to what extent an 
artist of the school of Nikosthenes may exploit 
the coarser possibilities of the theme. 

A group of fragments of four cups, tantalizing 
in their suggestion of highly successful render- 
ings of the subject, may be introduced at this 
juncture to show that the work of the greater 
master, the Brygos painter, was not without 
derivatives or parallels in the paintings of some- 
what lesser artists. Perhaps closest in spirit are 
the fragments of a kylix in the Cabinet des 
Médailles (pl. 61, fig. 24),°* which indicate a 
swirling band of fleeing and attacking figures 
whose elaborate involutions and flowing gar- 
ments suggest more the rhythm and pattern of a 
choral dance than a scene of destruction and 
slaughter. The interlocking of arms of warriors 
and maidens, twice repeated in the larger group 
of fragments (fr. a), recurs in the detail of 
Neoptolemus and Priam (fr. b), the latter pos- 
sibly seated on the altar of which a portion may 
be discerned in fragment c. The introduction 
of a Doric column and capital into the back- 
ground of the scene, to suggest the portico of 
Priam’s palace (fr. b), offers a new departure 
from the earlier tradition and becomes an estab- 
lished feature of the early classical paintings in 
the series. The black-figure paintings, almost 
without exception, concentrate upon the essen- 
tial elements of the tale —the human partici- 
pants about the altar—and present these 
without spatial reference to landscape or archi- 
tectural background. Thus the archaic paint- 


63 571 plus 


Castelgiorgio painter’; cf. 


Described by Beazley as “connected with the 
ARV 258; Honoré Albert, 
Duc de Luynes, Description de quelques vases peints 
(Paris 1840) pl. 42 and de Ridder, Catalogue des vases 
peints de la Bibl. Nat. (Paris 1902) 427 
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ings may be said to illustrate a process of 
abstracting and co-ordinating forms in an inde- 
pendent pattern which exists apart from spatial 
or temporal relationships. In the Paris frag- 
ments, the older tradition is abandoned for an 
action now depicted in time and place, in the 
manner of a drama enacted with benefit of stage 
properties. 

The same device is used by the Clinic painter 
of the School of Makron, as shown on fragments 
of a kylix in Boston (pl. 61, fig. 25) of the early 
classical period, where the architectural detail 
extends to the masonry of the altar, the capital 
of a column, and a frieze of metopes and tri- 
glyphs apparently composing a_ decorative 
border around the outer rim of the vase.® 

The figure of Astyanax in the Brygan paint- 
ing is further allied to poses which appear early 
in the red-figure tradition, notably on a frag- 
ment of a kylix in Vienna by a contemporary 
artist, the Eleusis painter (pl. 61, fig. 26).°° An 
interesting torsion from the legs in profile to 
chest, arms, and head with flowing hair (though 
the red-figure painting affords a means for finer 
detail) bears comparison with similar forms in 
contemporary sculptured reliefs. Much the 
same attitude with further elaboration of in- 
cised musculature appears in a fragment of a 
kylix in Berlin (pl. 62, fig. 27)®* by a painter 


64 Museum of Fine Arts 03.869; from Orvieto. Beazley, 
ARV 539, no. 2; AEM 16 (1893) 119-125 and figs. 2a-c. 
65 Cf. similar architectural elements in the paintings of 
the Telephus painter (fig. 30) and the Tyskiewicz 
painter (fig. 32). 
Arch.-epigraph. Seminar der Universitét Wien. From 
Beazley of the 
Eleusis painter from what was once considered to be 


66 
Orvieto has separated the work 
early works of the Panaitios painter; cf. ARV 209, no. 
2. AEM 16 (1893) 113-119 and figs. la-b (part); CVA 
Vienna, fasc. 1, pl. 10,1-2. 

7 Staatliche Mus. 2281. 
Panaitios painter; now described by Beazley as one of 
two cups attributed to a painter “related to Euphron 
ios.” Other fragments of this cup in the Vatican are 
unpublished. Cf. Beazley, ARV 19, no. 1; and for the 
distinction in painters, 209. 

the altar 

Ihe topmost panel of the altar is inscribed 


Formerly attributed to the 


The Berlin fragments 


(interior) depict of Zeus and details of 
Astyanax. 
AlOz; the central panel, HIEPO[N]; beyond the head 
of Astyanax, AZTY. Cf. Robert, AZ 40 (1882) 39-51 
and pl. 3; W. Klein, Euphronios (Vienna 1886) 159 


181 and figs. pp. 160 and 176; Hoppin, RF I 383, 
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“related to Euphronios” and dated in the last 
decade of the sixth century. And both belong 
to the tradition which we find represented in 
fragments of a kylix in Athens (pl. 62, fig. 28) 
from the era of the Leagros group shortly before 
the end of the century. Enough remains in these 
three fragments to convey the essential spirit of 
the painting. Moving from left to right, one 
follows a series of interlocking scenes, carried 
forward by the striding feet of three warriors: a 
Greek or Trojan in mottled trousers who has 
dispatched his foe; Menelaus coming to join 
Helen; and Neoptolemus most energetic of all 
in his attack upon Priam, whose naked arm 
extends across Athena’s richly embroidered robe 
to Cassandra, another suppliant. Even the de- 
tails of these embroideries repeat in miniature 
the theme of flight (the figures run in a similar 
right-left direction). We may assume from these 
fragments of red-figure cups that the Brygan 
painter learned much from his predecessors 
about a theme which he in turn passed on to 
his younger contemporary, the Kleophrades 
painter. 

There are, of course, variations of quite a 
different sort. The Telephus painter, whose 
work in the early classical period continues the 
traditions of Makron from the end of the late 
archaic period, uses similar devices in both his 
version of the Iliupersis and in the discovery of 
Telephus in the house of Agamemnon. In the 
former, a kylix in Leningrad (pl. 62, fig. 29),°° 
the composition consists of three lively figures 


whence our fig. 27 (interior only); FR I 118 and III 
234; Neugebauer, Fiihrer If 86. For further bibliog 
raphy and restorations of inscriptions, see Hoppin, 
RF I 382. 
vase-painting with sculptured reliefs, see the impor 
tant study by G. v. Liicken, “Archaische griech. Vasen 
malerei und Plastik,” 4M 44 (1919) 109 ff. 
National Mus., Acrop. A 190 a-c; acc rding to Lang 
lotz, “aus der reifen Leagroszeit.” Ci. B. Graef and 
FE. Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu 
Athen Ul (Berlin 1929) 212 and pl. 10, whence our fig 
28. For an extended discussion of the fragments, see 
G. C. Richards, JHS 14 (1894) 186-191 and pl. 2; 
Tsountas, ArchEph 3 (1885) 123 f. and pl. 5,3. 

69 Ermitage 658. Beazley, ARV 542, no. 3 (bottom of 
page); E. Bielefeld, WiJbb 2 (1947) 358-360 and pl. 3 
(exterior). 
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suggesting a dramatic, concerted movement, 
especially in the repeated gestures of out- 
stretched arms and the attitude of Priam who 
slumps back upon the altar. Bielefeld calls at- 
tention to a quality of realism in these figures;”° 
equally marked, however, is the choreographic 
interplay of figures in a composition which, like 
the Brygan painting, united elements of form 
and movement. In the Boston kylix (pl. 62, fig. 
30),7! from which the painter derives his name, 
one may discern comparable details as the artist 
tells the story of Telephus, who like Priam, 
sought refuge at the household altar. The stage 
properties denoting the interior of Agamem- 
non’s palace afford a realistic setting for the 
scene which is conveyed in a series of dramatic 
gestures, animated faces, particularly the expres- 
sion of Troilus, the sweeping draperies of the 
costumes, and such minor props as the fillets on 
the altar. 

A late work of the Kleophrades painter, about 
the end of the first quarter of the fifth century, 
expresses further the psychological content of 
the theme and anticipates the classical forms of 
the following generation. His figures, arranged 
about the shoulder of the Vivenzio hydria in 
Naples (pl. 63, fig. 31)," tell the story of the fall 
of Troy in a series of interlocking episodes. 
There is not the interplay of movement as in 
the Brygan painting (pl. 60, figs. 22a and 22b); 
the figures assume almost fixed poses. Emotion, 
rather, is conveyed in effective details. Priam 
covers his bleeding head with his arms, and the 
gesture is repeated in the woman who is seated 
behind the altar. The fine lines of the garments 
of these two persons flow downward like a flood 
of rain or tears; and this device is repeated and 
carried out even in the flowing hair of the dead 
warrior at Priam’s feet. And the artist has 


70 Wii Jbb 2 (1947) 359. 

71 Museum of Fine Arts 98.931; from eastern Etruria. 
Beazley, ARV 542, no. 2; and on the Telephus painter, 
Attic Red-Figured Vases in American Museums (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 1918) 107-108, 194; Hoppin, RF II 49; 
Pollak, Zwei Vasen aus der Werkstatt Hierons (Leip- 
zig 1900) 1-27 and pls. 1-3. 

72 Museo Nazionale 2422; from Nola. Beazley, ARV 126, 
no. 66, and Der Kleophrades Maler (Berlin 1933) 15 
and pl. 27; FR I 182-187 and pl. 34; Hoppin, RF I 
145-146; Webster, op. cit. (supra, n. 61) 34-39. 
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added a tree to the scene. The addition of the 
palm tree suggests the worship of Apollo, to 
whom the altar may be dedicated. Some critics 
recognize in this detail a borrowing from scenes 
of the Troilus legend where the youth is slain 
at the altar of Apollo." Perhaps the tradition, 
once introduced into the Iliupersis scenes, is 
continued by Kleophrades as a matter of con- 
vention; but the tree with its exaggerated curve 
and drooping fronds, now has a purpose of its 
own in a new context. The artist will suggest 
thereby that nature joins in the scene of lamen- 
tation. Astyanax himself is now made more 
pitiable, half lying upon the lap of the king, 
and his slipping position only makes more vis- 
ible the extent of his wounds. 

In the last of the late archaic paintings in our 
series, a column-krater in the Villa Giulia by 
the Tyszkiewicz painter (pl. 63, fig. 32),74 whose 
work has been described as leading gradually 
into the classical period, the figures, though 
monumental in the manner of the Vivenzio 
hydria, overlap to the point of confusion in a 
crowded field. Elsewhere, both the Kleophrades 
and Niobid painters (pl. 63, figs. 31 and 34) 
place their idealized and clearly articulated fig- 
ures in carefully reserved areas so that each may 
be comprehended separately in the space al- 
lotted to it. In our present example, however, 
the painter would combine monumentality 
with movement; yet, unlike the Brygan kylix, 
where the figures are liberated to flow in an un- 
ending circular band, all converge in a series of 
diagonals upon the figure of Priam in a manner 
which recalls the crowded effect of the black- 
figure amphora in the British Museum (pl. 58, 
fig. 16). 

Thus, already in the early classical period, the 
theme loses much of its dynamic quality, as the 


73 Cf. the famous Troilus kylix in Perugia (Inv. 89), by 
Onesimos, which depicts Troilus fleeing before Achil 
les to the sanctuary of Apollo's altar, as indicated by a 


branch of laurel nearby 
Hoppin, RF I 403. 

3578; from Falerii. Formerly known as the “Iliupersis 
painter”; cf. Beazley, ARV 186, no. 9, and G. M. A 
Richter, Attic Red-Figured Vases (New Haven 1946) 
73. Tosi, Studi e materiali di archeologia 3 (1905) 160 
161; Giglioli, Dedalo $1 (1922-1923) 76-77; CVA Villa 
Giulia, fase. 2, pp. 10-11 and pl. 18 


Beazley, ARV 222, no. 56; 


| 
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art of vase-painting falls more and more under 
the influence of monumental forms in sculpture 
and wall-painting. Such intrusion of more 
dominant forms into the art of vase-painting 
illustrates, in this instance, what Louis Bréhier 
has called the law of technical primacy, accord- 
ing to which, “each historical style exists under 
the aegis of one technique which overrides other 
techniques, and gives to the style its tonality”; 
and the subordinate art, in this case vase-paint- 
ing, seeks to come into agreement with the 
dominant, monumental art.”* In this context, 
the figures of a conventional and stereotyped 
theme are further idealized, and are drawn with 
careful attention to details of anatomy and pro- 
portion. Neoptolemus, the former regicide and 
destroyer of cities, is transformed into an ideal- 
ized warrior and hero. 

The Niobid painter gives us two notable ex- 
amples. On a volute-krater in Bologna (pl. 63, 
fig: 33),7° the hero, poised and held in perfect 
equilibrium, appears more than life-sized in 
comparison with the figures which surround 
him. Every detail of his balanced pose contrib- 
utes to the portrait of the ideal and self-con- 
tained warrior. In this respect, the contrapuntal 
arrangement of clearly balanced opposites de- 
fines the chiastic scheme more subtly wrought 
in the sculpture of Phidias and Polycletus. The 
repetition of opposites in the left arm and right 
leg, with the extended right arm and left leg; 
and likewise, arms and legs alternately free and 
overlapping; the anatomical markings on the 
cuirass and the network of fastenings on the 
inner face of the shield; the lines of the plumed 
helmet repeated in the design of the fringe and 
garment below the cuirass—all combine to 
make of Neoptolemus a tower of strength and 
form, a hero more than human, whom his ad- 
versaries of lesser size and status regard with 
wonder and amazement. 


75 Cf. H. Focillon, The Life of Forms in Art, tr. C. B. 
Hogan and G. Kubler (New Haven 1942) 10-11. 

76 Museo Civico 268. Beazley, ARV 418, no. 1; MonInst 
11 (1879-1883) pl. 14; Michaelis, AnnInst 52 (1880) 27- 
59; T. B. L. Webster, Die Niobidenmaler (Leipzig 
1935) pl. 6a; Dugas, REA 39 (1937) 192 ff. and pl. 3a; 
for further discussion of the painter, see G. M. A. 
Richter, Attic Red-Figured Vases (New Haven 1946) 
94, 100-101. 
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The spirit is much the same in another early 
work of the Niobid painter, a calyx-krater in 
Ferrara (pl. 63, fig. 34).77 With the exception of 
Astyanax, who seemed somewhat incidental in 
the former composition, the arrangement of 
figures follows the same scheme: an inner 
pyramidal group of three, flanked by two stand- 
ing figures, in this case a warrior and a maiden. 
Each participant is carefully posed and made 
subservient to the central warrior, upon whom 
all eyes are fastened. Neoptolemus, whether 
brandishing child or sword, affects the same 
equalized, static pose. Even the column and 
generous base of the altar, now raised upon two 
steps, add to the feeling of immobile stability. 
Buschor rightly suggests that the experiments of 
the Niobid painter were short-lived, when it was 
made clear that the spatial restrictions of vase- 
painting precluded further successful adapta- 
tion from mural or plastic techniques on a 
monumental scale.78 

To these examples may be added a somewhat 
earlier painting from the school of Makron, 
which we know from fragments of a kylix in 
Athens (pl. 63, fig. 35).7 Compared with the 
Brygan painting, Priam is solidly seated upon 
the altar; in fact, even the lines of his garments 
stress the angular quality of that block of stone. 
The group of warrior and maiden beyond are 
caught in a fixed, almost rigid pose, which 
would Jose all vitality were it not for the fact 
that their eyes meet in the same manner which 
the Penthesilea painter made famous. In these 
early classical paintings we have come a long 
way from the black- or early red-figure dynamic 
portrayals of struggle, violence, or the lament 
for a dying king. Instead, we meet an idealized 
version of the subject in an age when the tale 


77 T 936; from Spina. Beazley, ARV 419, no. 16; S. 
Aurigemma, J! R. Museo di Spina? (Ferrara 1936) 234 
and pl. 113. 

78 op. cit. (supra, n, 23) 142. 

79 National Mus., Acrop. 355 (B 78 a-c). Beazley, ARV 
546; compared with the work of the Stieglitz painter. 
B. Graef and E. Langlotz, Die antiken Vasen von der 
Akropolis zu Athen II (Berlin 1929-1933) no. 355 and 
pl. 26, whence our fig. 35. Fragment b, confusing in 
proximity with a, may depict Cassandra, who clasps 
the sacred palladium; cf. the similar figure in our fig. 
28. 
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itself is fast becoming incidental to the paint- 
ing; the artist is absorbed in the new canons of 
classic formalism. 

There is a further brief chapter in the history 
of the Priam motive in the work of the manner- 
ists and the baroque artists of the fourth cen- 
tury. We may go back to the early classical 
period where first we discover the beginnings 
of the end of our theme. A painting, formerly 
in Liverpool, by a follower of Douris whose 
identity has not been determined (pl. 64, fig. 
36),8° shows how the theme fares when treated 
by a less competent artist. These figures are 
either poor imitations or are derived from forms 
far more successful and convincing in the work 
of Brygos and even Douris. Neoptolemus, for 
example, is a rather crude copy from a tyranni- 
cide type, and Priam bears pale resemblance to 
the more lively scenes of the death of Aegisthus 
or the swirling female figures in paintings 
which we have already examined. 

And finally, on a pelike in Florence (pl. 64, 
fig. 37),8! described by Beazley as belonging to 
the earlier group of mannerists, we see an end 
of a long tradition in Greek painting. The 
work itself presents little more than weak imi- 
tations of older forms; there is here little doubt 
that the theme has run its course and is vir- 
tually exhausted. 

The ability of the older epic tradition to in- 
spire artists of vase-painting is spent; for when 
the subject is revived in south Italian art of the 
fourth century, it appears in new guise. In quite 
a different environment, an Apulian krater of 
baroque style depicts the death of Priam amidst 
lavish scenes of gods and mortals.** Figures in 


80 Red-figure oenochoe 10704 M; from Sicily. Beazley, 
ARV 536, no. 31; RM $3 (1888) 104; H. Philippart, 
AntCl 4 (1935) 217 and pl. 33,2. Miss Elaine Tankard, 
Keeper of the Department of Archaeology, City of 
Liverpool Public Museums, informs me that the vase 
was destroyed in the war; a negative, however, was 
available, which is here reproduced by kind permis 
sion of the museum. 

81 Museo Archeologico 73140; from Orvieto. Beazley, 
ARV 398, no. 53; Tosi, Studi e materiali di archeo 
logia 3 (1905) 162; CVA Florence, fasc. 2, pp. 35-36 and 
pls. 31,4; 34,1-2. 

82 British Mus. F 278; at one time in the possession of 

The vase stands 3 ft 

Bullettino archeologico napolitano 6 


Prince Napoleon Bonaparte. 


in. high. 


an assemblage of the gods recall the later copies 
of Praxiteles’ “Sauroktonos”; and in the panels 
devoted to the Iliupersis, warriors in swirling 
draperies assail their captives who clasp shrines 
bearing miniature figures of the gods. Priam, 
clad in a tunic, retreats to an altar which is 
likewise decorated with the image of a god. In 
such a context of statuary and décor, there is 
little to identify him with earlier Greek vase- 
paintings; rather, he belongs to a new genre 
which is carried decorations on 
“Homeric bowls” 88 and the Graeco-Roman re- 
lief in the Boston 


forward in 


Museum.®* Nor does our 


theme escape the exaggerations of parody and 
caricature. In comast scenes on south Italian 
vases of the fourth century, Priam’s fate is trans- 


(1858) 145-152 and pl. 9 (Death of Priam); Heydemann, 
Iliupersis auf einer Schale des Brygos (supra, n. 18) 36 
and pl. 2; H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and 
Etruscan Vases in the British 
1896) 132-136. Priam bears resemblance to the Aegis 
thus on an Etruscan urn in Chiusi; cf 
I Rilievi delle Urne 
pl. 16,1 


Museum IV (London 
Brunn-Kérte, 
Etrusche (Rome 1870-1916) III 
I'hree bowls from the same workshop and apparently 
the same mold are known which depict the death of 
Priam: Louvre CA 1441; Athens, National Mus., 2105 
(C. Robert, Becher, in 50. 
Winckelmannsprogramm, 1890, 41-45, no 


Homerische Berliner 
I); and a 
third, which is the best preserved, in Berlin, Staat 
liche Mus., 3371 (Winter, JDAI 13, 1898, 80-85 and 
See further discussion of these bowls in Courby, 
18) 286-287. 


are divided by altars. In one, Neoptolemus advances 


pl ») 
op. cit. (supra, n The successive scenes 
upon Priam who sinks to his knees and clasps an 
altar, which is garlanded and inscribed AIOZEPKEIOYT 
BQMOZS. In the following scene, Neoptolemus has 
dragged the king from the sanctuary and dispatches 
him before the eyes of Hecuba. An inscription above 
the central altar reads xara ex THs 
pxpas Kara rov mpiayov emi Tov Bwyov 
Tov epxewov arooras o veowro\euos aro rov Bwyov 
mpos TH o.xiar kareopdatey. On the basis of this report, 
Winter has shown that Pausanias is properly referring 
to the Little Iliad of Lesches (which he calls the /liu 
persis) in 10.27.2 (cf. supra, p. 289). See further 
M. Rostovtzeff, AJA 41 (1937) 86 ff., who states that the 
earliest so-called Homeric to be dated 
that these 
“represent not a mythological scene as such but illus 
trate a passage in a literary work” (p. 93). In 


bowls are not 


much after the early third century, and 


this 
sense, they are precursors to the annotated illustra 
tions of the later 


8404.15. L. D. Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (Cambridge, Mass. 1924) 176, no. 990, 


Tabulae Iliacae 
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formed into a ridiculous farce;** but these sub- 
jects, once taken over into New Comedy or 
transferred to garden scenes in baroque paint- 
ing, pass beyond the bounds of the epic tradi- 
tion. And in scenes of the Iliupersis from the 
several Tabulae Iltacae of Roman art, we have, 
in a true sense of the word, literal illustrations 
for the schoolboy’s editions of Homer and 
Virgil. 


85 For example, the krater in Berlin (3045); from Naples 
Furtwingler, Vasensammlung IL 850; Panofka, AZ 7 
(1849) 43 f. and pl. 5,2; AnnInst 25 (1853) 33-38 and 
pl. ABA. Heydemann, JDAI 1 (1886) 283, Q. Panofka 
long ago identified this painting with the final epi 
sodes of mock tragedies (ikaporpaywdia) on the Iliu- 
persis, such as we know came from the hand of comic 
poets as early as Phormos, who according to a note in 
Suidas was the Epicharmos, and 
lived at Syracuse under the patronage of the tyrant 
Gelon, whose children he educated. 
plays, one of them an ‘TAlov Tép@naxs, and is described 
by Suidas as the “first to introduce actors with robes 


contemporary of 


He wrote eight 


reaching to the ankles and to ornament the stage with 
skins dyed purple.” 

O. Jahn, Griechische Bilderchroniken (Bonn 1873) pl. 
1; A. Briining, “Uber die bildlichen Vorlagen der 
ilischen ‘Tafeln,” JDAI 9 (1894) 136-165; U. Mancuso, 
Memorie della R. Academia dei Lincei 14 (1911) 
661 ff. For this and other tabulae, see further K. 
Bulas, Les Illustrations antiques de I'Iliade (Lwéw 
1929) and AJA 54 (1950) 112-118 and pl. 18. 

7 For an extended interpretation of the painting, see 
Clark Hopkins, “The Painted Shields,” in The Exca 
vations at Dura-Europos VII-VIII (New Haven 1939) 
337-349 and pls. 41-42. 
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To judge from the extensive illustrations in 
the Capitoline tabula,* the Iliupersis of Stesi- 
chorus apparently enjoyed a greater popularity 
in Rome than the poems of the Epic Cycle; for 
the Little Iliad is mentioned only in a biblio- 
graphical memorandum in one corner of the 
tablet. Likewise, the artistic tradition of these 
later illustrations derives its literary impetus 
from the lyric poem; until, at length, in the 
second book of the Aeneid, the Roman epic in- 
herits and transforms the tradition in the form 
which the western world was to know the fall 
of Troy. Concurrently, the artistic tradition re- 
flects this transformation, for nowhere in the 
scant fragments of Roman art do we find the 
remotest similarity with the Greek paintings, 
while Virgil, in turn, is the source for a new 
school of illustrators. 

That the new versions are capable of further 
adaptation is admirably illustrated in the 
famous Iliupersis shield from Dura-Europos on 
the Euphrates (pl. 64, fig. 38),87 where, in a 
frontier garrison of the Roman Empire, we 
know that Virgil was read and that a Roman 
soldier chose to decorate his dress shield with 
the story of Troy’s fall. But in this latest ver- 
sion from the early third century of the Chris- 
tian era, Priam is clothed in brilliant robes; 
Neoptolemus wears the armor of a Roman 
soldier; and gaily colored rolls of cushions indi- 
cate that the fallen Trojans, like the ill-fated 


revelers of Homer's Odyssey, met their destruc- 
tion in the banquet hall. 
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YTH in pre-classical art never received 

much attention either from scholars work- 
ing on Greek or pre-Greek religion, or from 
archaeologists, although occasionally it was 
suggested that the subject of a gem, or of an 
engraved ring, might be mythological. Professor 
M. P. Nilsson, in the 2nd edition of his “Mino- 
an-Mycenaean Religion,” the best general work 
on pre-classical religion in Crete and Greece, 
listed a few objects that were considered to be 
representations of Greek myth, but he accepted 
only two as proven.’ His chapter — six pages 
in all — constitutes the longest contribution to 
the subject. Outside it, there is no special study 
of the problem, and whatever interest it evoked 
was incidental to an interest in classical myth. 
Pre-classical myth always was a subordinate sub- 
ject, that is, merely a means towards a better 
understanding of classical myth. 

In the light of a recent article, to which we 
owe new data, I should like to submit some re- 
marks on the problem. The article I am refer- 
ring to is Mr. Veniris’ tentative interpretation 
of some of the clay tablets found in Pylos and 
in Knossos and written in Linear Class B script.? 
According to this interpretation, the language 
of the Pylos and Knossos tablets is an early 
Greek dialect. 

As a result of Mr. Ventris’ research I believe 
that a sharper distinction must be drawn be- 
tween Minoan and Mycenaean civilization than 
has been done so far. Minoan art and Main- 
land art are often so near the one to the other 
that it is difficult to distinguish them. It may 
therefore look as if Mycenaean thought were 
similar to, or, at least, very strongly influenced 


1M. P. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion?, 
Lund 1950, pp. 34 ff. 
casual references, but only those objects for which a 
demonstration has been attempted. 

2 JHS 73 (1953) 84 ff. 


He does not, of course, list 


by Minoan views and beliefs. Evans, in his 
Minoan Encyclopaedia “The Palace of Minos 
at Knossos,’ always used indiscriminately the 
evidence from Crete and that from the Main- 
land; for he was convinced that Knossos, and 
only Knossos, had moulded the civilization of 
the Mainland and that it had ruled at one time 
over most of Greece.’ “Ex Knosso lux” might 
have been his motto. 

It was Professors Blegen, Wace, and Karo’s 
merit to stress the differences between Minoan 
and Mainland art, life and habits, and to begin 
attributing to the artists of the Mainland what 
was confidently given to Knossian craftsmen. 
We have not yet achieved the same revision of 
our views in the religious field. Professor Nils- 
son still studies Crete and the Mainland to- 
gether, as a religious unity. This is surprising, 
coming from a scholar who believes the Myce- 
naeans to be racially different from the Mino- 
ans* and who pointed out and explained the 
changes in the character of the Minoan house- 
goddess when she became the Mycenaean war- 
goddess Athena.® But, then, he feels completely 
certain that “no difference exists” between the 
Minoan religion and the Mycenaean.® Other 
scholars completely accept his point of view.? 

When I first wrote on Minoan cults,® I al- 


% This is especially evident in Evans, Palace of Minos 
IV, pp. 884 ff., where he develops his theory of a 
Minoan conquest of the Mainland 

4 Minoan-Mycenaean Religion2, pp. 10 f 

5 op. cit., pp. 498 ff 

6 op. cit., p. 6. Similarities exist, but they mostly belong 
to Knossian LM II, when the Greeks lived in Knossos 

7 A. W. Persson, Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times, 
Sather Classical Lectures 17 (1942) 5 refuses “to draw 
any hard and fast between the 

two cultures; Ch. Picard, Les Religions Préhelléniques, 

always 


lines of distinction” 
confidently speaks of a Minoan-Mycenaean 
religion 


8 Annuario NS. 3-4 (1941-43) 9 ff. 
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ready insisted on the necessity of separating the 
evidence of Crete from that of the Mainland. 
Since then, | repeatedly pointed out the differ- 
ent spirit, the different approach to the sur- 
rounding world and to the relations between 
man and nature, which characterize and sepa- 
rate Minoan and Mainland art.® This differ- 
entiation is not purely archaeological, as Dr. 
Persson seems to believe,!° because the material 
aspects of a culture are the result, the manifesta- 
iion of its intellectual aspects and beliefs, of 
which religion and myth are an important part. 
A distinction between the culture of Minoan 
Crete and that of Mycenaean Greece becomes 
a necessity now that philological research seems 
to point out that Mycenaean civilization per- 
tains to a Greek people, and that the Greek 
dialect they used was also written in LM II in 
one Cretan town, Knossos, whereas the rest of 
Crete used a different script and presumably a 
different language.’! This being so, either the 
Cretan people who used this different language 
were themselves Indo-Europeans, in which case 
their customs and beliefs may well have been 
similar to those of the Mycenaeans, or they be- 
longed to the pre-Indo-European stock. I be- 
lieve in the second hypothesis and consequently 
in the necessity of separating Cretan from Main- 
land data, not only in archaeology but also, and 
especially, in religion and myth. We must, 
therefore, be careful not to use for Minoan 
myth what was made on the Mainland, or 
found at Knossos in LM II. 

Our evidence for pre-classical myth comes 
almost exclusively from seals and rings, a num- 
ber of which are forgeries. No use can be made 
of the gold rings said to have been found at 
Thisbe, in Boeotia, since they are obviously 
forged. Evans always defended them and be- 
lieved in their authenticity. His good faith 


9L. Pernier and L. Banti, // Palazzo minoico di Festos 
Il, passim; L. Banti, Il della 
nell'arte minoica e Tépas 
KepayorovAdou, Athens 1953, pp. 119 ff. 

10 Religion of Greece in Prehistoric Times, p. 5. 

11 The fact that in LM II Knossos depended from the 
Mainland explains the many differences that exist be- 
tween Knossos and the other Cretan towns in the last 
Palace age. 

12 Evans, Palace of Minos IV, pp. 515 ff. 
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cannot be doubted, but, unluckily, he always 
was an easy prey to unscrupulous dealers and 
unwittingly helped to give credit to these and 
many other Minoan forgeries. More than 
twenty-five years have elapsed since those rings 
were first published, and we are now much 
better able to judge them. They are forgeries — 
and clumsy ones at that. Here is one of the 
many clumsy qualities: on the ring which Evans 
termed “princely hero wreaks vengeance on 
guilty lovers’’ — meant to represent the murder 
of Aegisthos and Klytemnestra !* —-Klytemnes- 
tra wears a skirt showing the body; such a skirt 
as might have been worn by a late 6th cent. B.c. 
kore, but totally unsuited to the Minoan or the 
Mycenaean age. The Thisbe rings, however, 
are not the only forgeries existing in private or 
public collections; and a careful selection must 
be made. We cannot and must not study Mino- 
an antiguities on the basis of forgeries. 

Out of the few pieces listed by Nilsson only 
two dre Minoan. I agree with him that they 
both show no connection with Greek myth. On 
one of them, a MM III sealing from the Temple 
Repositories at Knossos, a man runs to the left; 
below him the published drawing shows an ani- 
mal’s head,'* which Studniczka interpreted as a 
dog-headed monster, the prototype of Scylla, 
attacking a boat and being beaten off by the 
seaman’s oar. His interpretation, though, was 
not accepted because the monster — if monster 
there be, which is doubtful'®—is not dog- 
headed. Also, I cannot see the oar and consider 
the boat itself very doubtful: it owes its exist- 
ence to the clever restoration of the sealing. If 
we cover the restored part, on the right, the rest 
does not look much like a boat. 

There is a gold signet-ring'® on which we 
might be tempted to see a mythological scene. 
It has a boat with six rowers and a pilot; three 
fishes indicate the sea; a man and a woman 
stand on the left. It might be either Ariadne 


13 op. cit. IV, p. 513, fig. 459. 

14 op. cit. IV, p. 952, fig. 921. 

15 Professor Rhys Carpenter tells me that no dog-headed 
monster exists. 

16 Evans, op. cit. II, p. 81, fig. 147 b; IV, p. 953, fig. 923; 
Persson, op. cit., p. 179, fig. 26; Nilsson, op. cit., p. 39, 


fig. 7. This signet ring, though, was not found in a 
regular excavation; it is said to have been found near 
Candia. 
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and Theseus, or Menelaus and Helen, or Paris 

and Helen, or, by the way, any other scene. Also, 

a figure and an object, which Evans interprets 

as the Minoan goddess and her sacred tree, are 

hovering above the boat and this does not fit 
into any known myth. 

Hunting scenes, suggesting Heracles’ or The- 
seus’ labors — that is, a man fighting against a 
boar, or a bull, or a lion, or a stag — are very 
rare in Minoan art.’7 Boars, lions, stags are 
popular, but they are rarely found together 
with human figures and, if a hunting scene is 
represented, then it is generally its mildest 
form, a goat hunt.’* A red jasper, said to come 
from Kydonia and showing two men charging 
a lion, may be a forgery;'® in any case it is late 
and belongs to the period of Mainland influ- 
ence. Moreover, neither of the two men — one 
armed with a spear and an eight-shaped shield, 
the other with a bow and an arrow — recalls 
Heracles. 

Minotaurs, sphinxes, griffins, a monster hav- 
ing some faint resemblance to a centaur, occur, 
but do not appear in a mythological context; 
they must be classed with the genii and demons 
so frequent in Minoan art. No Greek myth can 
be recognized on Cretan finds. By this I do not 
mean to say that the Minoans had no myths, 
but that their myths differed from most of the 
Greek ones. This is quite natural: their myths 
differed because Minoans and Greeks were dif- 
ferent. 

The Greeks were warlike people; they loved 
fighting and hunting; they had a high opinion 
of human dignity, so high an opinion that they 
imagined their gods exactly as they themselves 
were. In consequence, their myths are tales of 
fights and hunts, of violence and crime, of 
17 Nilsson, op. cit., p. 411. 

18 For example: Evans, op. cit. IV, pp. 522-523. A boar- 
hunt is engraved on a bronze dagger said to come from 
Lasithi, Palace of Minos I, p. 718, fig. 541. It was not 
found in a regular excavation. The engraved scenes — 
a boar hunt and a fight between two bulls — look 
much later than the dagger itself, which Evans dates 
to MM II. 

19 Evans, op. cit. IV, p. 575, fig. 556: compare with fig. 
557, showing a detail from one of the Mycenae dag- 
gers. The relation is very close, so close, in fact, that 
the gem may well be a forgery. Other details are 
strange; but, as I never saw the gem, I must refrain 
from any judgment. 
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death, of extraordinary adventures and labors 
accomplished by heroes: men who were often 
related to the gods and were in consequence 
stronger, more powerful, more courageous than 
ordinary beings. 

The Minoans, on the other hand, seem to 
have been a very different race. They did not 
care for hunting or war. Military preparations 
and an aggressive spirit?® appear at Knossos 
only in LM II and on tablets which presumably 
belong to the Greeks, because they seem to be 
written in an early Greek dialect. The Minoans 
were interested in nature more than in man; 
their paintings show a peaceful and fascinating, 
but rather frivolous, life in an enchanted Fairy- 
land, where warriors, like the so-called “Captain 
of the Blacks,” look as if they belonged to musi- 
cal comedy, or had been drawn by a cartoon- 
ist.2! ‘Their most heroic deeds seem to have 
been bullfights, and even these are graceful. 
Their myths must have reflected their character. 
If we knew more about Minoan civilization and 
beliefs, we might perhaps recognize myths and 
tales centering around strange demons and 
monsters. But none of the Greek myths, which 
Nilsson believed to be a heritage from the 
Minoan age, such as Elysium and the Garden 
of the Hesperides,** have left a trace in Minoan 
art. 

If the interpretation of Mycenaean tablets, 
recently proposed by Mr. Ventris, is right, the 
Mycenaeans were Greeks. Nevertheless, Myce- 
naean art does not reflect the beginning of 
Greek myth. Nilsson lists two gold rings, one 
gem, one vase, and one plaque as having been 
interpreted at some time or other as depicting 
a myth. Most of them are extremely doubtful. 

I agree with Nilsson about the ring found in 
the Agora excavations at Athens. It shows 
neither the Minotaur leading the captive Athen- 
ian girls, nor Hermes leading the “imprisoned 
dead” to the Underworld.** The subject is ob- 


20 Evans, op. cit. IV, pp. 785 ff., stresses this new militar 
istic spirit 
21L 


Banti, J] sentimento della natura nell'arte minoica 
e micenea, T'épas "Avrovlov Kepayowotddov, Athens 1953, 
pp. 119 ff 

22 Nilsson, op. cit., pp. 622 ff 

23 AJA 37 (1933) 540, fig. 1; Hesperia IV (1935) 318, fig. 
7-8. 
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scure, but shows no relation to any known myth. 

The three-legged animals on a late Myce- 
naean gem from the Argive Heracum** were 
thought to be centaurs, which they certainly 
are not, because, if they were, they would be 
represented according to a scheme which is 
never found before the end of the 6th century 
B.c. Miss Edith Porada suggested to me that 
they might be antithetic goats; or they may be 
composite monsters, imitating the Minoan mon- 
sters. Such as it is, the gem must be examined 
again. 

A well-known gold ring from Tiryns*® may 
represent Theseus and Ariadne (this is the 
hypothesis of von Salis), or Menelaus and Helen 
(Marinatos), or a subject of a “purely heroic 
cycle” (Evans). But it has also been interpreted 
as a home-coming scene (Nilsson) or a goddess 
departing from her island (Persson). And I can 
suggest other interpretations, because there are 
no characteristic traits. 

On a chariot-amphora from Enkomi (Cy- 
prus)*® Professor Nilsson identifies Zeus holding 
the scales of destiny in order to determine the 
fate of the combatants, a scene twice described 
in Homer's /liad:*7 “Father Zeus lifted on high 
his golden scales and set therein two fates of 
grievous death.” But no one is fighting and the 
interpretation is far-fetched. 

The only extant mythological scene is the 
one on the eight plaques of blue glass found at 
Midea, in Argolis.28 Professor Nilsson is right 
in thinking that the woman must be Europa, 
because this scene does not differ in essential 
details from what we find in classical art. But 
this does not prove that the myth of Europa 
goes back to Minoan times; it only proves that 
it existed on the Mainland in the Mycenaean 
age. 

Boar- and lion-hunts were great favorites in 
Mainland art. If names had been added we 


24 Ch. Blegen, Prosymna, fig. 589; Nilsson, op. cit., p. 37, 
fig. 4. 

25 Th. Bossert, Art of Ancient Crete, fig. 400 e; Nilsson, 
op. cit., p. 38, fig. 6. 

26 Bossert, op. cit., fig. 483; Nilsson, op. cit., p. 35. 

27 Il. VIIL.69; XXI1.209. 

28 A. W. Persson, Royal Tombs at Dendra, p. 65, fig. 43; 
Nilsson, op. cit., p. 36, fig. 2. 

29G. Karo, Schachtgraeber von Mykenai, pl. 34; Bossert, 
op. cit., fig. 398 h. 

80 JHS 73 (1953) 94. 
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should have no difficulty in recognizing mytho- 
logical scenes, the forerunners of the Calydon- 
ian boar-hunt, or of Theseus’ and Heracles’ 
labors. Fights and battles also appeared for 
the first time. Four warriors on a gold ring 
from the fourth grave of Mycenae *® show a true 
epic spirit and we should love to give them 
mythological names. They may not be Greek 
heroes, but they are the stuff from which those 
heroes were made. This possibility of giving 
mythological names to the figures of an every- 
day scene is also found in early Greek vase 
painting. We never meet it, though, in Minoan 
Crete, because the Minoans completely lacked 
the true epic spirit. 

Mythological scenes are so rare in Mycenaean 
times that we may doubt if myth was already 
formed, as Professor Nilsson has so often as- 
sumed. 

Names belonging to myth have been read on 
the Knossos tablets *° — Achilles, Theseus, Hec- 
tor, Glaucos, Aias— but this does not mean 
that the myths concerning them were already 
current before the 13th century s.c., as Mr. 
Ventris assumes. As far as I can see, the heroic 
names we read on the tablets are the names of 
everyday people, which later on fell into disuse 
and were preserved only by myth. But they can 
have been taken over by myth only at a time 
when they were still used. Myth may not have 
been current in the Mycenaean age when those 
tablets were written, but that is the age when 
mythology began to take shape. 

Let me recapitulate briefly. The Minoans 
were not Greeks, in spite of the similarities 
existing between Knossos and the Mainland in 
LM II, similarities which seem to be due to a 
Greek conquest of Knossos. If we keep this in 
mind, we may be able to reach better results 
than those we have obtained so far. Minoan 
myths may have been full of phantasy, but they 
were probably not heroic; as yet we have no 
means of ascertaining how far they may be 
represented on wall paintings, gems and seals. 
Classical myth was not yet current when the 
Mycenaean tablets were written, but was prob- 
ably beginning to take shape, and this may be 
the reason why Mycenaean objects rarely show 
scenes from classical myths, although a number 
of them are filled with a truly heroic spirit. 
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HE route by sea from Constantinople to 

Athens and the Peloponnesus was exposed, 
in the ninth and earlier tenth centuries, to con- 
stant attack by the Arabs, who went everywhere 
their ships could carry them. Byzantine terri- 
tory was harassed, and the sea lanes rendered 
unsafe, from Sicily and southern Italy to Thes- 
salonica and Constantinople itself. Despite the 
great increase in Byzantine naval strength 
throughout the second half of the ninth cen- 
tury, the Arabs caused ceaseless anxiety and 
enjoyed almost ubiquitous success. If the expe- 
dition of the protospatharius Theoctistus Bry- 
ennius, in the middle of the ninth century, went 
far towards restoring Byzantine rule in the Pel- 
oponnesus,' the reassertion of Byzantine naval 
supremacy in the Aegean Sea was not to come 
for more than a century. 

The fact is that the Aegean world was har- 
ried incessantly throughout the entire ninth 
century by Syrian and Cretan Arabs, and that 
the piracies of the African and Sicilian Arabs 
also reached the shores of Greece and the 
islands. In 805, or possibly in 807, Saracens 
from Africa had assisted the Slavs in the famous 
siege of Patras when the city was only saved 
from certain destruction by the miraculous in- 


1 Constantine Porphyrogenitus, De administrando im- 
perio, 50, ed. Bonn, p. 221, and ed. Gy. Moravesik 
and trans. R. J. H. Jenkins, Budapest, 1949, p. 232, 
and cf., in general, A. Bon, Le Péloponnése byzantin 
jusqu’en 1204, Paris, 1951, pp. 47-48, 74, et alibi 


tervention of St. Andrew.2, The Moslem con- 
quest of Crete was a most important event in 
the contemporaneous history of Athens. In 826 
a band of Spanish Saracen refugees set out from 
Egypt, where they had spent an eventful decade 
or so, on a plundering expedition to the Byzan- 
tine island of Crete. Pleased with their rich 
success they returned in the spring of 827 on a 
second expedition under the redoubtable Abu 
Hafs, who was soon to found on Crete the town 
of Candia (the modern Herakleion); they over- 
ran the island completely, a valuable gain for 
Islam and a serious loss for Christendom, be- 
cause Saracen corsairs thereafter harried with 
merciless persistence the Greek islands of the 
Aegean.’ 

Crete remained in Moslem hands, as is well 
known, despite several Byzantine attempts at its 
recovery, for more than a century and a quarter, 
until its reconquest in the year 961 by Niceph- 
orus Phocas, who became Emperor soon there- 
after (963-969). Many facts are known concern- 
ing these piratical raids of the Arabs, and some 
of them are quite relevant to the history of 
Athens. Thus, in the time of Basil I the Mace- 


2 Cf. K. M. Setton, “The Bulgars in the Balkans and the 

Occupation of Corinth in the Seventh 
Speculum, 25 (1950) 513 ff., with refs 

The Greek sources are 

Michaele Il), ed 


time the 


Century,” 


Jos. Genesius, Basileiai, I] (de 
Bonn, pp. 46-49 (and in Genesius’ 
Arabs still held Crete, “from which they 
launch attacks upon Roman territories” [p. 49]): The 
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donian, the Emir of Tarsus attacked the Byzan- 
tine fortress of Euripus, on the island of 
Euboea, dangerously close to Athens; the Mos- 
lems appeared with a fleet of thirty great 
warships, but the strategos of the theme of 
Hellas, one Oeniates by name, gathered to- 
gether men from the entire theme, certainly 
including Athenians, with whom he manned 
the threatened walls, and successfully defended 
the fortress against a tremendous Moslem 
assault. Oeniates, in fact, succeeded in destroy- 
ing most of the enemies’ fleet and forces.* 


ophanes Continuatus, Chronogr., I, 21 ff. (Bonn, pp. 
73 ff.); Geo. Mon. Continuatus [i.e. Simeon Magister], 
Vitae imp. recent., de Michaele II, 9 (Bonn, p. 789); 
Simeon, called Magister, Chronogr., de Mich. II, 3-4 
(Bonn, pp. 621-624). Cf. José Ant. Condé (d. 1820), 
Hist, de la Dominacién de los Arabes en Espafia 
[Sacada de varios manuscritos y memorias ardbigas], 
I (Barcelona, 1844), 250-251; Gust. Fr. Hertzberg, 
Gesch. d. byzant. u. d. osman. Reiches, Berlin, 1883, 
pp. 128-129. See especially the valuable account in 
A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes: vol. 1, La Dynastie 
d’Amorium (820-867), trans. H. Grégoire, M. Canard, 
C. Nallino, and E. Honigmann [Corpus Bruxellense 
Historiae Byzantinae, I], Brussels, 1935, pp. 51-61, esp. 
pp. 54-55 (Russian edition, Bizantifa i Araby, I [1900], 
46-50), and cf. the old account of J. B. Bury, Eastern 
Roman Empire, 1912, pp. 287-291 ff. Some scholars 
date the Saracen occupation of Crete in 828 (as E. W. 
Brooks, “The Arab Occupation of Crete,” English 
Hist. Review, 28 [1913] 431-443, esp. p. 432, who pre- 
fers the evidence of the Patriarch Dionysius, as given 
in Michael the Syrian, to the chronology of Kinai); 
the general problem of the date is reviewed by J. B. 
Papadopoulos, Crete under the Saracens (824-961) [in 
Greek], Athens, 1948, pp. 58-60 ff. 

About the same time as the Moslem occupation of 
Crete, the Aghlabids of Kairwan began, in the summer 
of 827, their long struggle for the island of Sicily, 
which finally became, for the most part, a Moslem pos- 
session when Syracuse fell to them in May of 878 
(Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes, pp. 66 ff.; Bury, East- 
ern Roman Empire, pp. 294-308, and P. K. Hitti, His- 
tory of the Arabs, London, 1937, p. 451). All through 
these years Sicilian Arab pirates were, of course, a 
menace to ships going from Greece to Italy, as when 
some sailors in Corinth were loathe to take St. Gregory 
the Decapolite to Rhegium for fear of Sicilian Arab 
pirates (Fr. Dvornik, ed., Vie de Saint Grégoire le 
Décapolite [Travaux publiés par l'Institut d'Etudes 
slaves, V], Paris, 1926, sec. 11, p. 55). 

Theophanes Cont., Chronogr., V (de Basilio Mace- 
done), 59 (Bonn, pp. 298-299); Geo. Cedrenus, Hist. 
compendium (Bonn, II, 225-226). 
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The Continuator of Theophanes also de- 
scribes an extended attack by the Moslems of 
Crete, apparently in 879, upon the western coast 
of the Peloponnesus ‘“‘and the further islands.” 
A patrician named Nicetas Ooryphas, then 
drungarius, was sent against them. Ooryphas 
reached Cenchreae, the eastern harbor of Cor- 
inth, in a few days, and was promptly informed 
of Moslem depredations at Methone (Modon), 
Pylos, Patras, and the region around Corinth. 
Believing it unwise to try to sail all the way 
around the Peloponnesus, Ooryphas had his 
ships drawn ‘over the isthmus, from the Saronic 
Gulf into the Corinthian water, at night, and 
launched an entirely unexpected attack upon 
the terrified Moslems, some of whose ships he 
burned; others sank. Some of the Moslems were 
put to the sword, others were drowned, their 
commander himself being killed; of the Moslem 
captives some were subjected to tortures, espe- 
cially those who refused Christian baptism. 
Shortly after this, in 861, an African fleet of 
sixty warships invaded Byzantine southern 
Italy, and plundered and took captives as far 
as Cephalonia and Zante. The Emperor Basil 
sent the admiral Nasar, the successor of Nicetas 
Ooryphas, against them with a large fleet of 
triremes, biremes, and lighter vessels. Nasar 
quickly reached Methone with favoring winds. 
After some delay, owing to the desertion of 
many of his men, who were severely punished, 
Nasar restored discipline in his fleet, with the 
aid of one John Creticus, the strategos of the 
Peloponnesus. At length Nasar was also able to 
launch an unexpected night attack upon the 
Moslems, who were slain in large numbers. 
After the battle, Nasar dedicated such enemy 
ships as had escaped destruction to the church 
of Methone, as a thanksgiving to God, and 
hastened to send news to the Emperor of this 
stirring victory of Byzantine arms in Greece.® 


5 Theoph. Cont., Chronogr., V, 61-63 (Bonn, pp. 300- 


$04); Geo. Cedrenus, Hist. compend. (Bonn, II, 227- 
230); and cf. the notice in Geo. Phrantzes, Chron., I, 
33 (Bonn, pp. 96-97), 34 (pp. 103-105); cf. Bon, Le 
Péloponnése byzantin, pp. 77, 188, no. 14; and on the 
Byzantine navy at this time, cf. J. B. Bury, The Im- 
perial Administrative System in the Ninth Century 
(1911), pp. 109-110, and A. R. Lewis, Naval Power and 
Trade (1951), pp. 141-142, 157. 
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There were other times and places in Greece, 
however, in which the Moslems had their way, 
and their way was death and destruction. Thus 
in 826 invaders from Africa seized the island of 
Aegina, so close to Athens, and killed the hus- 
band of S. Athanasia, whose parents had forced 
her into marriage only sixteen days before.® 
News of the proximity of the Moslems must 
have caused consternation in Athens, for their 
raid had been sufficient to leave Aegina “de- 
serted and forgotten.” 7 In the year 826-7, when 
Crete and Sicily fell to the Moslems, they also 
invaded Aetolia and landed in force on the 
island of Lesbos, where their sinister memory 
long persisted.* They plied the sea lanes of the 
Mediterranean almost at will. About 893 they 
destroyed three monasteries on the island of 
Samos;® in 896 they captured the ancient city 
of Demetrias on the Gulf of Pagasae (Volo);'° 
and six years later they seized Thessalonica, and 
sacked the second city of the Empire (in July of 
904).11 During this period of their strength and 


6 De S. Athanasia vidua ac hegumena, cap. 1, in Acta 


SS., Aug. tom. III (Paris and Rome, 1867), p. 170; cf. 
Ed. Kurtz, “Des Klerikers Gregorios Bericht tiber das 
Leben, Wunderthaten und Translation der hl. Theo 
dora von Thessalonich, nebst der Metaphrase des 
Johannes Staurakios,” in the Mémoires de l’Académie 
impériale des sciences de St.-Pétersbourg [Zapiski imp 
Akad. Nauk], 8th ser., Hist.-philol. cl., vol. VI, no. 1 
(1902), p. 3. 

7A. A. Vasiliev, Vizantiia i Araby [Zapiski istoriko 
filologicheskago Fakul'teta Imperatorsxago S.-Peters 
burgskago Universiteta, chast LXVI], II (1902), p. 134, 
n. 5; Chrysos, Papadopoulos, in the Greek periodical 
Theologia, 13 (1935) 195-196. 

8 For the Saracen attack upon Aetolia and the western 
coast of Greece, see Constantine Acropolita, Life of St 
Barbarus [in Greek], ed. A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus, 
"Avadexra Lraxvoroyias, vol. I (St. 
Petersburg, 1891), secc. 3-4, pp. 408-409. On the inva 
sion of Lesbos, see De §. Theoctiste Lesbia in insula 
Paro, 15, in Acta SS., Nov. tom. IV (Brussels, 1925), 
p. 229. 

9 Vasiliev, Vizantiia i Araby, (1902), 134-135, with 
refs., and cf. Traditio, 5 (1947) 175. 

10 Vasiliev, Vizantiia i Araby, Il, 135-136. Vasiliev dates 
the fall of Demetrias in 902; but D. Gr. Kampouro 
glous, The Capture of Athens by the Saracens [in 
Greek], Athens, 1934, pp. 126-128, has shown that the 
correct date is 896. 

11 Vasiliev, Viz. i Araby, Ul, 141-153, where the sources 
are collected and analyzed; O. Tafrali, Thessalonique 
des origines au XIVe siécle, Paris, 1919, pp. 143-156; 
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enterprise the Arabs also exacted tribute of the 
inhabitants of Naxos;!? ruled over those of Pat- 
mos, and made life desperate for them;'* and 
left the island of Paros such a wilderness, as a 
result of their raids, that hunters went over 
from Euboea after the deer and wild goats 
which became plentiful on the island.'* We are 


Hopf, “Griechenland,” in Ersch and Gruber’s Ency 
klopddie, vol. 85 (1867) 122-123; and see especially the 
learned article of Adolf Struck, “Die Eroberung Thes 
salonikes durch die Sarazenen im Jahre 904," BZ 14 
(1905) 535-562 

cens in 904, by 
Turks in 1430.) 
the account of John Cameniates, De excidio Thes 


(Thessalonica was taken by the Sara 
the Normans in 1185, and by the 
lafrali, op. cit., chiefly summarizes 


salonicensi, ed. Bonn, 1838, pp. 487 ff 

2John Cameniates, De excidio Thessalonicensi, 70 
(Bonn, p. 583); Vasiliev, Viz. i Araby, I, 134 

8 John Cameniates, De exc. Thessalonic., 68-69 (Bonn, 
pp. 581-583). 

14See the 
Theoctiste Lesbia in insula Paro, 11, in Acta SS., Nov 
tom. IV (Brussels, 1925), p. 228. The Life of S. The 
octiste of Lesbos was written by one Nicetas Magister, 


most interesting ninth-century life De § 


who was sent by the Emperor Leo VI as an envoy to 
Arabs 
voyage, for a brief while, at the island of Paros, where 
he visited a once beautiful church of the Virgin which 
the Arabs had destroyed 


the Cretan Nicetas was forced to break his 


Here he met an old monk 
named Symeon, who had lived on the island by him 
self for more than thirty years. Symeon celebrated the 
divine service for Nicetas and his companions, and 
then told them the story of S. Theoctiste, as he had 
heard it some years before from a member of a hunt 
ing party which had come over from Euboea to Paros. 
The hunter had met 8. Theoctiste at the very church 
where Nicetas and his companions had met Symzon, 
and she had told him the story of her capture by 
Cretan pirates, years before, when they had taken her 
home of Lesbos 


island On their return voyage the 


Cretans had landed on Paros, where S. Theoctiste had 
escaped into the woods and remained in hiding until 
the departure of the Arabs. She had been there now 
some thirty years. S. Theoctiste requested the hunter 
to bring her the eucharist when he returned to the 
island next year to hunt. He did so, and then went 
hunting. When he returned to the church, however, 
to bid her goodbye, he found her dead. He buried the 
holy woman, first cutting off one hand as a relic, and 
then going back to his boat, he gave orders to set 
sail, but the boat remained motionless, held fast in its 
The that God had been 
angered by his barbarous acquisition of the relic, and 
so went back to the church to bury the hand with the 
body of § 


miraculously released trom its divine anchorage. 


haven hunter understood 


Theoctist after which the ship was 


The 


hunter then revealed what had happened, His com 
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informed by the historian Genesius that later 
on, in the time of the Emperor Leo VI the Wise, 
a Cretan corsair named Babdel was driven by a 
storm upon the shore of the Peloponnesus when 
Constantine Tessarakontapechys was strategos 
of the southern theme." 

Moslem raids caused very serious social dis- 
locations both in the Greek islands and on the 
mainland. All the inhabitants of Aegina were 
thus forced to leave their island about 896, be- 
cause the Moslems descended too frequently 
upon them. They sought refuge and, we are 
told, established new homes in Attica, the Pelo- 
ponnesus, Boeotia, and in other places.'® Among 
these refugees were the father and mother of St. 
Luke the Younger (of Stiris), who finally settled 
in Castoria, near Delphi in Phocis, where St. 
Luke was probably born. Although we are not 
concerned here with St. Luke’s interesting ca- 
reer, we must note that half a century after his 
parents’ flight from Aegina, St. Luke was in his 
turn obliged to flee from the Moslems, in 943, 
this time from a place called Kalamion (Kala- 


panions then turned the boat around, and went back 
to Paros, but they found that the body of S. The- 
octiste had vanished from its grave! Such was the 
story which the hunter had told Symeon, who now 
told it to Nicetas, whom he bound by oath to commit 
it to writing; Nicetas has done this in such charming 
fashion that the present writer has in his turn felt 
bound also to pass it on to such of his readers as have 
the courage to read long footnotes. 
Jos. Genesius, Basileiai, I1 (Bonn, pp. 47-48). 
Vita §. Lucae Junioris, in J.-P. Migne, Patrologia 
Graeca, CXI, 441A, 444A: O1 3€ ye rovrov [i-€. rob Belov 
Aouxa] mpbyovn Alylyns Spunvra ris vhoov .... 
ras ouvexeis épddous éx “Avyap ob popnras elvar 
vouloayres, abrol re olxyjropes wavres, 7d Pidov 
mwarpldos Blav peravdora 
ylvovrar mpds diaddpous Exagra mores 
- kal ol rhv Kéxporos, ol rhv rod Ilé\owos, 
érepo: rod Kadyou, cal 
évy abrais txew hvayxdfovro ras olkjoes. On St. Luke 
the Younger, of Stiris (Steiriotes), see Chrys. Papa- 
dopoulos, in the Greek periodical Theologia, 13 (1935) 
193-223, and Contributions [ZupBodrail] to the History 
of Monastic Life in Greece: I, St. Luke the Younger 
[6 Néos], Athens, 1935; Chris. Zonas, Bios xal wodcrela 
. rod Néov, Athens, 1935; D. Gr. Kampour- 
oglous, The Capture of Athens by the Saracens [in 
Greek], Athens, 1934, pp. 81-82, and cf. N. A. Bees, 
“The Monastery of St. Luke of Stiris” [in Greek], in 
BN] If (1934-35) 179 ff. 
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mos?), presumably in Attica.!7 Apparently much 
of St. Luke’s life, like that of his contemporaries, 
was passed under the dark shadow of Moslem 
attack until peace came to him with death in 
the year 953. 

Although the Arabs descended upon the Pelo- 
ponnesus in rapid raids, they apparently never 
settled there for any appreciable period, as they 
are believed by some scholars to have done in 
Attica, the evidence for this belief being some 
pieces of Arabic inscriptions and quite a num- 
ber of architectural fragments bearing Cufic 
designs. We come now to the alleged Arabic oc- 
cupation of Athens. The well-known Cufic de- 
signs on certain Athenian (and other) churches 
of the eleventh and twelfth centuries were prob- 
ably inspired by such materials, which appear to 
have been rather abundant in Athens toward 
the close of the tenth century, conceivably the 
work of Moslem craftsmen who lived in the city 
during some brief period of Arabic occupation 
or were imported for building purposes in the 
late tenth century after the Byzantine recovery 
of Crete.18 The historical record would suggest 
that the most likely period of the Arabic occu- 
pation, if any, must have come in the late ninth 
or early tenth century, during the reign of the 
Emperor Leo VI (886-912), whose military and 
naval ventures against the Arabs were notori- 
ously unsuccessful. It is impossible to say, how- 
ever, whether the Moslems in Athens lived there 
as conquerors ,or as captives. 

The general question of the Moslems in 


17 Vita S. Lucae, in PG CXI, 461A, Kalamion being given 


as Kalabion in Migne. The late Professor Kampour- 
oglous has identified the place as Kalamos in Attica 
(The Capture of Athens by the Saracens, Athens, 1934, 
pp. 81, 132), which seems very reasonable. It was this 
attack upon Attica in 943 which Kampouroglous at 
first believed led to the depredation and brief occu 
pation of Athens by the Saracens, and which he 
claimed is the episode described in the so-called 
“lament of Athens” first published by Destounis in 
1881: Kampouroglous later changed his mind as to 
the date of the alleged Moslem occupation of Athens, 
preferring the period 896-902, i.e. just after the attacks 
before which the parents of St. Luke first fled from 
Aegina to Phocis (896), on all of which see infra. 

18Cf. the instructive note in Bon, Le Péloponnése 
byzantin, p. 78, n. 1. 
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Athens involves immediately the problem of 
the interpretation of the so-called “Lament of 
Athens.” From a sixteenth- or early seven- 
teenth-century manuscript in the former Im- 
perial Public Library of St. Petersburg (no. 
CCII), Gabriel Destounis published in 1881 a 
sort of “lament” (@pjvos) in sixty-nine jog-trot 
“political” verses. According to this poem the 
“Persians” invaded Attica, burst into the city 
of Athens, killed the priests, together with the 
wise old men and leaders of the community, 
destroyed the houses with all their contents, 
polluted the churches, defiled the icons, and 
ravished the women and boys (vv. 19-25): 

“... and Athens subsides and groans and 
weeps, 

and simply cannot endure it” (v. 26). 

In the poem Athens is represented as a 
woman grieving. Destounis dated the poem in 
the second half of the fifteenth century, and 
expressed the belief that its unknown author 
was probably an ecclesiastic. The poem is writ- 
ten in popular Greek, but by a person of some 
education. It rather resembles certain laments 
of the later fifteenth and sixteenth centuries on 
the fall of Constantinople and of Trebizond, 
the Rhodian plague of 1498, and the like. Al- 
though some scholars sought to connect the 
lament published by Destounis with the Turk- 
ish attack upon Athens and occupation of the 
lower city in 1397, Destounis, Lampros, Gre- 
gorovius, Krumbacher, Heisenberg, and others 
have dated the poem in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and stated that it describes 
the fall of Athens to the Turks in 1456. So the 
matter stood for some years until the Greek 
historian of Athens, the late D. Gr. Kampouro- 
glous, took up the problem of the lament again. 

It was the opinion of Kampouroglous that 
the destructive seizure of Athens described in 
the lament is not the Turkish occupation of 
1456, but actually the capture of Athens by the 
Saracens in the later ninth or earlier tenth 
century.'® For some time Kampouroglous be- 


19 Kampouroglous published his views in fourteen notes 
which appeared in the Greek periodical Hestia from 
14 July to 25 September, 1928; the contents of these 
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lieved that the Life of St. Luke the Younger of 
Stiris supplied convincing grounds for dating 
the Saracenic capture of Athens precisely in the 
year 943.°° Later on, however, Kampouroglous 
decided that the Saracens must have taken 
Athens about 896, and lost it about 902; Athens 
was thus in Moslem hands during the same 
period that they held Demetrias on the Gulf of 
Volo, from which they were expelled by Niceph- 
orus Phocas, the strategos of Thrace. Kam- 
pouroglous observed that, although for the 
years just preceding and following 896-902 
dated Greek inscriptions have been found, no 
dated inscriptions have so far come to light 
for these six years.2! Kampouroglous thus be- 
lieved that the author of the lament lived long 
after the events which he recounts, for the lan- 
guage and style of the lament appear to date 
from the later fifteenth century. For reasons 
which need not concern us Kampouroglous was 
also certain that the author of the lament was 
not an Athenian, contrary to the opinion of 
Gregorovius. 


Among Kampouroglous’ many 
arguments for seeing in the lament for Athens 
evidence of a Moslem capture of the city in the 
later ninth century, rather than a description 


of the events of 1456 when the Ottoman Turks 
took over, he noted that verse 48 of the lament 
refers to the fact that the peasants of Sepolia, 
the district northwest of Athens, “had lived in 
freedom, with great joy” (rovs {yoavras 
pera xapas peyddys) before their enslavement by 
their “Persian” conquerors: but how could those 
who lived as serfs [SovAomdpoxo.| under the yoke 
of the hated Latins, asks Kampouroglous, be 
regarded as free men for whom life contained 
great joy? Thus the events described in the 
lament must precede the establishment of the 


notes are summarized in Kampouroglous’ book on 
‘H “Adwois trav iwd Lapaxnyay, Athens, 
1934, pp. 52 ff. (This book is hereafter cited as the 
Capture of Athens.) For the text of the “Lament of 
Athens,” see the Capture of Athens, pp. 16-17 and 154 
155, with a photostatic 
script 


reproduction of the manu 
20 Capture of Athens, esp. pp. 81-82, 131-133 


21 Capture of Athens, pp. 170-171 
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first Latin régime in 1204.2? Be all this as it 
may, there is better evidence than that which 
Kampouroglous has adduced for the residence 
of Saracens in Athens in the later ninth or 
earlier tenth century, for Arabic inscriptions on 
native marble have been found in Athens. 

The Arabic finds in Athens are divisible into 
two general types: 1) true Arabic inscriptions, 
of which some half dozen are now known, to- 
gether with certain genuine Cufic designs, and 
2) later Byzantine imitations of such Cufic de- 
signs. The inscriptions thus far found in Athens 
may themselves be divided into two classes: 1) 
three fragments of what was apparently once a 
rather long text, possibly on a mosque built 
upon the remains of the ancient Asclepieum, 
and 2) some simple texts or brief phrases carved 
on pieces of marble or stamped on bricks, em- 
ployed as architectural decorations. Let us 
begin with the inscriptions from the Asclepi- 
eum, assuming that we are in fact dealing with 
a single text or rather a single layout on the 
wall.?8 Strzygowski found the first piece in 1888 
on the south slope of the Acropolis, near the 
Asclepieum. It is a three-line fragment said by 
some scholars to be too small to read, but ap- 
pears to belong, according to Max van Berchem, 
to the eleventh or twelfth century; to Strzygow- 
ski this find seemed to furnish evidence “of the 
presence of Moslems in Athens at this time.” 24 
The fragment in question is cut in Hymettic 
marble, and is now preserved in the Byzantine 
Museum in Athens (no. 313); it was recovered 
some years ago from the so-called Tower of the 


22 Capture of Athens, p. 74. Kampouroglous appears to 
believe that there was little to choose from between 
the Latins and the Turks, but in fact the rule of the 
Acciajuoli in Athens was very light, and in contrast 


with that of the Turks could indeed have seemed 
in retrospect as a period of relative freedom when life 
was in fact joyful. 

23 See, in general, the excellent article of Geo. Soteriou, 
“Arabic Decorations on the Byzantine Monuments of 
Greece" [in Greek], in the BNJ IL (1934-35) 233-269, 
with very brief summary in German. 

24 Josef Strzygowski, in Max van Berchem and J. Strzy- 
gowski, Amida [Diarbekr in Mesopotamia], Heidel- 
berg, 1910, p. 372, where fig. 324 is a very careless 
drawing of a two-line inscription, one line of the 
original having been omitted, together with some 
letters from the other two lines: see Geo. Soteriou, in 
BNJ 11 (1934-35) 235-236, fig. 4. 
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Winds in the Roman Agora, where it had been 
transferred for safekeeping from the Asclepi- 
eum. From the region of the latter building 
two other pieces have been found of much the 
same general character as the first. One of these, 
a triangular fragment, now in the Byzantine 
Museum (no. 315), has also been stated to be 
too small to read.25 The second is much more 
legible, however, and is in a style of writing 
common from the ninth to the eleventh cen- 
tury; it was found in 1877 in Lampert’s excava- 
tion of the Asclepieum; the second and longer 
of its two lines was said by the French oriental- 
ist Combe to contain the phrase “. this 
mosque was founded. .. .” 2° This reading was 
later rejected, however, as ‘false and fantastic”: 
the three inscriptions were said to be, in fact, 
invocations from the Koran while it was also 
pointed out that the religious custom of the 
Moslems expressly forbids putting upon the 
walls of a mosque any historical record of its 
foundation. Koranic invocations, however, such 
as those written on the small pieces of native 
marble from the Asclepieum were invariably 
inscribed on the walls of mosques; so that, 
rather curiously, Combe’s conclusion that the 
establishment of a mosque was attested by the 
fragment he believed he had read was confirmed 
despite the inaccuracy of his reading.?7 

Two short decorative texts are also preserved 
in the Byzantine Museum (nos. 312 and 314). 
The first, which once formed a part of the small 
collection in the so-called Theseum, is on Pen- 
telic marble; it is a true Arabic inscription, but 
is in a highly formalized style, with flourishes 
known as “Cufic palmettes,” characteristic of 


25 Soteriou, BNJ 11 (1934-35) 236-237, fig. 5, also, of 
course, of Hymettic marble. 

26 Soteriou, “Arabic Remains in Athens in Byzantine 
Times,” in the Proceedings [Praktika] of the Academy 
of Athens, IV (1929), reprinted in Kampouroglous, 
Capture of Athens, pp. 160-161; Soteriou, BNJ 11 
(1934-35) 236-237, fig. 6. The piece thus read by 
Combe was in the Acropolis Museum in 1916, but 
could not be found in the 1930's. 

27 See Kampouroglous, Capture of Athens, pp. 178-181, 
and cf. Soteriou, BNJ 11 (1934-35) 266-267. (The new 
reading was made by Hamdullah, the Mufti of Con 
stantinople, who dates the inscriptions in the eleventh 
century.) 


~ 
> 
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the eleventh century and later.2* There are 
similar Cufic inscriptions on ceramic plaques 
set into the walls of the church of the Sts. Theo- 
dore, where they alternate with decorative 
plaques of Cufic design with which they har- 
monize readily to form a running band; the 
form of writing is simple Cufic, without pal- 
mettes, and on one plaque the Arabist Combe 
read, with much hesitation, the words “power 
of God.” *® If this reading is correct it is curious 
and interesting, because monograms of Christ 
were frequently stamped on the bricks which 
went into the construction of Christian 
churches.*° So far we have noted only true 

Arabic inscriptions; they appear to date from 

the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

There are numerous other memorials of a 
Moslem past in Athens. In 1888 Strzygowski 
found, in the Asclepieum, a plaque with an 
upright cross and a broad band of Cufic design 
along its top border,’! and mention should be 
made of the remarkable lion plaque, with its 
vertical borders of Cufic palmettes, which to 
Strzygowski “so durch und durch mesopotam- 
isch aussieht,’” removed from the Acropolis to 
the National Museum in 1889, and now in the 
Byzantine Museum.*? There are Cufic designs 
and other Arabic ornamentation on the walls of 
the church of the Sts. Theodore, as we have 
seen, and the same is true of the Kapnikarea 
on Hermes St., the Holy Apostles at the foot of 
the Acropolis, and the Russian Church of the 
“Virgin of Lycodemus” (St. Nicodemus) on 
Philhellene St. It is well known that there are 
animal reliefs of apparently eastern inspiration 
carved on four plaques set into the facade of the 
28 Soteriou, “Arabic Decorations,” in BNJ 11 (1934-35) 

236, 238, fig. 7, and “Arabic Remains,” reprinted in 

Kampouroglous, Capture of Athens, p. 162 

latter study should in general be corrected by the 

former). The other fragment of a Cufic inscription is 
smaller and more battered (BNJ 11 [1934-35] 239, fig. 

9). 

29 Soteriou, BNJ 11 (1934-35) 238, fig. 8, and I should 
think much hesitation was warranted! 

30 Geo. Lampakis, Mémoire sur les antiquités chrétiennes 
de la Gréce, Athens, 1902, pp. 20 ff., and Strzygowski, 
in M. van Berchem and J. Strzygowski, Amida, pp 
373-374. 

31 Strzygowski, in the vol. on Amida, p. 372; 
BNJ 11 (1934-35) 259-260, figs. 42,43. 

32 Strygowski, Amida, pp. 370-371; Soteriou, 
(1934-35) 261, fig. 44. 


(which 


Soteriou, 


BNJ 
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Little Athens.**) These five 
churches are all believed to date from the elev- 
enth century. There is Cufic design on a frieze 
fragment formerly in the collection at the mon- 
astery of Daphni, outside of Athens.*4 There 
are animal designs of apparently eastern origin 
on the frieze of the main apse in the church at 
Skript, built in 873-4 in Boeotia.** There is 
Cufic ornamentation on the sarcophagus, once 
improperly regarded as that of the Emperor 
Romanus II (959-963), at the monastery of St. 
Luke of Stiris (near Livadia), as well as on the 
exterior of the east apses of the smaller church 
at the monastery.“ Such Cufic designs, well 
described in German as Schriftornamente, are 
found in a large number of churches through- 
out Greece — at Corinth, at Chonika, Merbaka, 
Ligourio, and elsewhere in the Argolid, at 
Mistra and Kalamata in the southern Pelopon- 
nesus, as well as at Amphissa and Arta in con- 
tinental 


Metropolis in 


Kastoria in 
Macedonia, and even on the island of Corcyra. 
But it must be remembered that such Cufic de- 
signs 


Greece, as far north as 


and ornaments are found chiefly in 
Greece, rather rarely on Mt. Athos and in other 


Byzantine territories, and almost never in Con- 


stantinople.*7 To some extent this popularity 


of Cufic design may be one effect of the earlier 
iconoclastic struggles upon Byzantine art in 
Greece. However this may be, Soteriou has 


rightly emphasized that Athens is clearly the 


83 Cf 
trans. O 


musée byzantin d’Athénes, 

1932, pp 
38; idem, in Kampouroglous, Capture of Athens, p. 
164; and esp. in BNJ 11 (1934-35) 240 ff.; Strzygowski, 
Amida, p. 367, with fig. 319. 

34 Strzygowski, Amida, p. 370; Soteriou, BNJ 11 (1934-35) 
246, 248, fig. 15 
tine Museum in Athens.) 

35 Strzygowski, Amida, p. 366; Soteriou, BNJ 11 (1934-35) 
250. 

86 Strzygowski, Amida, p. 372; Soteriou, BNJ 11 (1934-35) 
242-244, 248 ff. 
Romanus with the monastery of St. Luke and for his 

R. W. Schultz and S. H 

of Saint Luke of Stiris in Phocis, 

15-16, 34-35; for the Cufic 

ornamentation, see fig. 25, pl. 16, and cf. pl. 11. 

7 Cf. Strzygowski, Amida, p. 373; Soteriou, BNJ 11 (1934 
35) passim 
Cufic 
church of the Anargyroi) 


Soteriou, Guide du 


Merlier, Athens, 63-65, with fig. 


(The fragment is now in the Byzan 


For the association of the Emperor 


sarcophagus, see Barnsley, 
The 


London, 1901, pp. 6, 7, 


Monastery 


Kastoria is the only place in Macedonia 
noted (in the 
It is not true, despite the 


where design has so far been 


assertion of Strzygowski, loc. cit., that Cufica are not 
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center from which the Graeco-Cufic design 
spread into other parts of Greece.** 

All the purely Arabic remains in Athens date 
from the tenth to the twelfth century. They 
are, by and large, all worked on local marble, 
and hence have not been imported into the city 
from distant Moslem lands. Of the inscriptions 
the only legible ones, as we have noted, appear 
to be evidence of the building of a mosque on 
the site of the ancient Asclepieum where suc- 
cessive traces have been found of earlier Chris- 
tian churches.*® It seems probable from the evi- 
dence that there was a Moslem settlement in 
Athens in the tenth century or so. Moslems 
carved their decorative inscriptions upon their 
own buildings and other objects, and so sup- 
plied the prototypes for imitation by Byzantine 
workmen who wrought the various examples of 
Graeco-Cufic design preserved today in the 
Byzantine Museum in Athens and elsewhere. 
Soteriou has observed that the theory of Kam- 
pouroglous would help to explain the well- 
known fact that no churches in Athens have 
survived from a period earlier than the eleventh 
century.“ The true Arabic inscriptions would 
appear to place beyond dispute the presence of 
Moslems in Athens, but Soteriou has also ob- 
served that Cufic design could have been copied 


found on Mt. Athos; there is, for example, a very im- 
pressive Cufic frieze over the lintel of the great door- 
way in the monastery of Chilandari (Soteriou, op. cit., 
pp. 254-255 and fig. 40). In 862 and 866 Arab attacks 
upon Mt. Athos disturbed the quiet life of St. Euthy- 
mius the Younger (Louis Petit, “Vie et office de St 
Euthyme le jeune,” RevOrChr 8[(1903] secc. 21, 24-25, 
pp. 185, 189-190, and cf. Vasilief, Byzance et les Arabes, 
I, 258). Coincidentally Euthymius’ biographer, who 
reports these Aral attacks, was one Basil — apparently 
an early tenth-century Metropolitan of Thessalonica, 
and said to have been an Athenian who was, in his 
early years, a (RevOrChr 8 
[1903] 160-161). 

88 Soteriou, in Kampouroglous, Capture of Athens, pp. 
164-165. For other Athenian Cufics, see Soteriou, BN] 
1] (1934-35) 252-254. 

39 Cf. Soteriou, Eiperjpior trav pecawrixdy 
‘EAAddos, pt. I (1927), p. 46; idem, in Kampouroglous, 
Capture of Athens, p. 163. These inscriptions might, 
of course, have been transferred to this site from some 
other place in Athens or Attica. See also John Travlos, 
“The Ancient Christian Basilica of the Asclepieum of 
Athens” [in Greek], offprint from the ArchEph 1939 
1941 (1948) 35 ff., and esp. p. 66. 

40 Soteriou, in Kampouroglous, Capture of Athens, p. 165. 
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by the Athenians and other Greeks from jew- 
elry, embroidery, woven textiles, and the like 
imported into Greece from the East.*1 The mere 
fact, however, that the true Arabic inscriptions 
seem to prove that there was a Moslem com- 
munity in Athens of at least some years’ dura- 
tion in the tenth century or so does not indicate 
that Kampouroglous is correct in his belief that 
the “lament of Athens” describes a Moslem 
seizure of the city in the tenth century. Mos- 
lems could indeed have been in Athens at this 
time, as Strzygowski suggested more than forty 
years ago, and the unknown poet's lament could 
still be, as the present writer believes, a descrip- 
tion of the Turkish occupation of 1456, which 
would be, presumably, the only Islamic (‘‘Per- 
sian”) occupation of the city known to the 
author of the lament unless we assume that he 
had read a source no longer extant, describing 
the Moslem attack of the tenth century, which 
seems too large an assumption for historical 
purposes. The style and language of the lament 
suggest that the poem was written in the later 
fifteenth century, and its contents and character 
suggest that the poet is describing the events 
of 1456. 


That the Moslems were enormously active on 
the Aegean we have already seen. The Byzan- 
tine chroniclers describe the coming of the Emir 
Damiana, redoubtable conqueror of Thessalian 
Demetrias (896-902), late in the second decade 
of the tenth century, in a raid upon the island 
of Strobilos, with a fleet of warships and a large 
force; he would have taken the island, they say, 
if he had not fallen ill, and his death obliged 
the Saracens to depart empty handed. Damiana 
had long been the chief scourge of Greek ship- 
ping in the eastern Mediterranean. In 911-912 
he had overrun the great island of Cyprus, 
which he held for four months and ravaged 
terribly.‘ 

41 Soteriou, BNJ 11 (1934-35) 262-263. 

42 Mas‘udi (d. 956-7), Golden Meadows (Les Prairies d'or), 
ed. Barbier de Meynard, Paris, 1861 ff., VIII, p. 282, 
trans. Marius Canard, in A. A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les 
Arabes, II, pt. 2 (Brussels, 1950), p. 43, and cf. Sir 
George Hill, History of Cyprus, I (1940), p. 294 and n. 
1. Geo. Cedrenus, Hist. compendium (Bonn, II, 284), 
who calls Damiana Emir of Tyre. For Damiana’s raid 


on Strobilos, see, infra, the sources relating to the 
death of Chases. 
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In the ebb and flow of warfare between the 
Byzantines and the Moslems many captives were 
taken on both sides. Maybe the little colony of 
Moslems in Athens were captives rather than 
conquerors as Kampouroglous assumed. Some 
of these Moslems were converted to Christian- 
ity, and even entered the service of the Byzan- 
tine state. Such was apparently the case of one 
Chases or Chase.** It was about 913 that Chases 
— “who sprang from the race of the Saracens,” 
says Constantine Porphyrogenitus, “and re- 
mained a true Saracen in thought and character 
and religion,” #* but had nevertheless become a 
Byzantine protospatharius — had made himself 
so obnoxious to the Athenians because of his 
debauchery and insatiable cupidity, as well as 
the injuries he had inflicted upon them, that 
they rose up against him in anger, and pursued 


43 Cf. Soteriou, BNJ 11 (1934-35) 264-266. 
44 Const. Porphyrogen., De adm. imperio, 50, ed. Gy. 


Moravecsik and trans. R. J. H. Jenkins, Budapest, 1949, 


p. 242; ed. Bonn, pp. 230-231. 
45 For the death of Chases, see the Byzantine chroniclers: 


Theophanes Cont. (Bonn, p. 388); Simeon Magister, 
Chronogr. (ibid., p. 723); Geo. Monachus, Impp. (ibid., 
p- 880); and Leo Grammaticus (Bonn, pp. 293-2914). 


Cf. Kampouroglous, Capture of Athens, pp. 172-174. 
46 The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, ed 
R. E. Prothero, V (London, 1901), 433, 434. 
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him even into the Parthenon, the church of the 
Virgin Atheniotissa, where they stoned him to 
death within the very sanctuary.* 

The evidence for the Moslem occupation of 
Athens is thus very slight. It seems pretty clear 
that there was in Athens about the year 1000 or 
so at least a small colony of Moslems. They had 
a mosque on the site of the Asclepieum, and 
Moslem workmen were employed here and 
there in the city. Originality, however, is the 
We all suffer 
from it. When the facts are insufficient for logic 
(itself a source of deception), imagination comes 
to our aid. Then we leave the pathway of his- 
tory, narrow and confining, and turn aside into 
the open fields of speculation. Indeed, Lord 
Byron, whose name is an appropriate ornament 
to any study of Athens, was moved to contem- 
plate the illusiveness of the memory even of 
recent events, and a fortior: the subjectivity of 
the history of the distant past: “Who can be 
sure that Imagination is not the torch-bearer? 

Let philosophers decide. | am none.’’** 
The bases for Kampouroglous’ claim that the 
Moslems occupied Athens, forcibly and de- 
structively, in the tenth century are so tenuous 
that we must leave to philosophers rather than 
to historians the final adjudication of his 
theory. 
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ROFESSOR Casper J. Kraemer of Wash- 

ington Square College, New York Univer- 
sity, some years ago purchased six funerary 
inscriptions from a dealer in antiquities at 
Rome.! Five of them are written in Latin and 
the sixth in Greek. Included in the purchase 
price were brief and ultimately unreliable ac- 
counts of how the stones came into the dealer's 
possession, but virtually nothing is known 
about their previous history. The forms of the 
letters suggest that they belong to the imperial 
era. 


De M 
CNe COSe* SA 
COS* MARé» F 
S* VeANe 
Me XI* De Xe 

sea horse 

Maximum height: 0.36 m.; width: 0.20 m.; 
thickness: 0.03 m. In shape it is an irregular 
pentagon, the base of the full quadrilateral 
slab having been cut away to form a sharp 
point. Dimensions of the design in relief: 
height: 0.105 m.; width: 0.155 m.; depth at 
deepest point: 0.005 m. 

The inscription is of particular interest be- 
cause of the abbreviated names. COS conceiv- 
ably may stand for Cosanus, Cosconius, Cosius, 
Cos(s)utius, Cos(s)inius, Cossonius, Cossitianus, 


Cosidius.2, SACOS seemingly lacks an exact 


1 My thanks are due to Professor Kraemer for permis 


sion to publish this material from his collection 

2 The writer has noted some dozen examples of COS in 
CIL.: Cos...Amb... (x.8043,49), Cos...Nem...(xii.5686 265), 
Cos...Va...(vii.1331,57), S. Cos...(xi.6695,28), C 
(v.86,19), etc. 


Cos 


parallel.? MAR suggests Martialis.4 Cn. Cos. 
Sacos Mar. are presumably in the nominative 
case, the name of the child being omitted: 
f(ilio) s(uo) q(ui) v(ixit) an(nos) v, m(enses) xi, 
d(ies) x. 
ii 

MANIBUS=* 

SPENDONTIS+* ME 

DICI* Q* VALERI* 

VEGETI* 

ET+* TRYPHOSAE* 

EIVSs 

L* DOMITIVS+s PRIS 

CVS*AMICVS*FECIT + 
Height: left side, 0.38 m., right side, 0.44 m.; 
width: 0.275 m.; thickness: 0.027 m. There is 
a semicircular hole cut in the top edge to the 
depth of 0.045 m. The lower edge has been 
broken off irregularly. 

The names Spendo® and Tryphosa suggest 
that their bearers, slaves of Vegetus, were Greek 
The identity of Vegetus can hardly be deter- 
mined. He may belong to the family of Q. 
Valerius Vegetus, consul suffectus in a.p. 91,® 
but the letter forms of the inscription suggest a 
date a century later. Spendo perhaps dispensed 
herbs and medical advice to L. Domitius Pris- 
cus,’ thereby gaining his friendship. 


8 One finds Sacco (C/L. v.5931; x.6392; xii.1176; Sacconis 
in v.5896; Sacco dwedevOepos in iii.12242), and 
Saceos (x.771; vid. index to vol. iii) 

4Cf. S. Gsell, Inscriptions latines de l’Algérie (Paris, 
1922) 1946, 2178. 

5 The name is also found in C/L. viii.4072 and xii.882 

6 Vid. H. Dessau, Prosopographia Imperi Romani, pt. iii 
(Berlin, 1898) no. 150, Q. Valerius Vegetus. 

7On the name Domitius Priscus, cf. E. Groag and A. 

Stein, Prosopographia Imperi Romani, pt. iii (Berlin, 

1943) no. 133; cf. also CIL. iii.9038; vi.25546 a, b, and 

16966. 
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ili 
Me VLPI* GA 
LAESI* SANC 
TISSIMO* 
VIXIT + MESES» 

A cylinder. Height: 0.128 m.; circumference 
at base: 0.37 m.; circumference at top: 0.345 m. 
The beveled edges have worn so badly that the 
bottom line is no longer legible. The numeral 
indicating the number of months, probably the 
word DIES, and a numeral for it must be 
restored. 

This is the funerary monument of a young 
child whose age could not yet be recorded in 
years. Although Ulpius is a common name at 
Rome,® Galaesus is quite rare.® 

iv 


D M 
IVLIAE* P* AELIO*sPORCIAN 
FILIO+ SORORIS 


AELIAE* 


ARTEMIDORE* 
SORORI+ DVLCISS 
P+ AELIVSe MARCIANVS 

AVVNCVLVS 
FECIT 
Height: 0.298 m.; width at top: 0.415 m.; 


FRATER 


width at bottom: 0.385 m.; thickness: 0.022 m. 


8 There are more than 500 Ulpii in the index to CIL. vi. 

® For Galaesus, vid. CIL. x.1408, k 8; xiv.2175. Cf 
Vergil, Aeneid, vii.535. 

10 CIL. vi.2178 reads: D. M. P. Aelio Porciano sacerdoti 
suciniano q(ui) vix(it) annis xxiiii m. vii. The com 
bination Aelius Porcianus is sufficiently unusual to 
lend credence to the suggestion that the young man of 
CIL. vi.2178 may possibly be the deceased father of 
Porcianus filius. The name P. Aelius Marcianus is 
found in several inscriptions: C/L. iii.2.5663 (cf. Pros. 
Imp. Rom., pt. i [Berlin, 1933] no. 217); vii.237; 
viii.9358 (cf. Gsell, op. cit., no, 3155). 

11 CIL, vi.1482, 36031, 36032, 360338, etc. 

12 CIL, vi.3526: Sextus Li[c]inius Pactumeius Alexander 

13 CIL. viii.6929. Cf. v.1842; M. Volumnius M. f. Urbanus 

147G. xiv.405 is an epitaph for certain Cyzicene sailors 
whose bodies a certain Aurelius Eutyches found on the 
Sicilian coast and buried. /G. xiv.755 c (addenda). 
found at Naples, records the name of a victorious 
athlete from Cyzicus. For games held at Cyzicus, vid 
1G. xiv.738, 
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The two columns, headed by D and M, give 
the name of the deceased sister and nephew re- 
spectively of the donor of the stone, and the 
relationship is again pointed out in the final 
word of each column. One can only guess at 
the explanation of the double tragedy and the 
absence of the name of husband and father.° 
Note the dative form Artemidore. 


Vv 
Q* PACTVMEIVS: L 
ALEXANDER 
SIBI> ET* VOLVMNIAE®* L 
VRBANAE* CONIVGI 
SVAE 

Height: 0.15 m.; width: 0.30 m.; thickness: 
0.015 m. A portion of the upper left-hand 
corner has broken off so that the body of the Q 
and part of the P in line | are missing. The 
legend is enclosed by a narrow border which 
consists of a chain of sometimes joined, some- 
times separate, semi-ovular figures. 

Several inscriptions bearing the name Pac- 
tumeius have been found at Rome," and the 
combination Pactumeius Alexander is not un- 
known." There is also a parallel for Volum 
nia Urbana."8 

vi 
Q KYZIKHNQ ZH- 
CANTI ETH * AH* TAAHNOC 
ASEA®OC ETIOIE! 
XAIPETE 

Height: left side, 0.152 m., right side, 0.20 m.; 
width: 0.355 m.; thickness: 0.04 m. The upper 
part of the stone has been broken off irregularly 
and is lost. A vertical fracture has divided the 
remaining portion into two parts. The ends of 
a clamp and guide lines are plainly visible in 
the photograph. The surface on which the 
legend is inscribed lies about 0.01 m. below the 
outer margin. 

One regrets the lack of any knowledge of the 
provenience of the stone and of the personal 
history of Galenus and his brother who left 
their native Cyzicus for Italy. 
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PLATES 66-77 


The survey of developments in Italy during the 
year under review will prove to be somewhat more 
diversified than usual, for the horizon of palaeontol- 
ogy has been widened through the news, which has 
appeared in a Roman paper, of the find, near Aquila 
in the Abruzzi, of the remains of an elephas primi- 
genius, a large specimen, practically intact and in 
good preservation. The upper valley of the Arno 
had long been known to contain similar remains; 
and now an entire skeleton of elephas meridionalis 
has come to light at San Giovanni Valdarno, in the 
locality Borro al Quercio.? 

The early period of Rome itself, that borderland 
between prehistoric archaeology and history, contin- 
ues to engage the attention of both the official agen- 
cies and individual investigators. The earlier phases 
of Professor Einar Gjerstad’s extremely important 
undertaking were resumed in these pages three years 
ago.3 He now has kindly supplied the following 
information, bringing the account down to the tenth 
of May, 1954: 

A stratigraphic excavation has been conducted in the 
Sacra Via (pl. 66, fig. 1), within that part of it which 
passes between the Regia and the precinct of Vesta. Boni 
had removed the upper strata of the street, but below the 
level reached by his excavation all the layers proved to 
be intact within the area examined down to the virgin 
soil. 


1 The most recent installment in this series appeared in 
4JA 57 (1953) 211-218. For material generously com 


municated with authorization to publish, 
thanks are due to Messrs. P. E. Arias, R. Bartoccini, 
J. Bayet, L. Bernabd Brea, G. Caputo, G. Carettoni, 
A. Degrassi, G. V. Gentili, E. Gjerstad, G 
G. Maetzke, F. Magi, G. A. Mansuelli, E. 
L. Richardson, G. Rizza, 
Sestieri. 


sincere 


lacopi, 
Paribeni, 
P. Romanelli, and P. C 


2 For less complete specimens in Rome itself, see A. W. 
Van Buren, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries, pp. 11 f. 

3 AJA 55 (1951) 172-174. The first installment of his 
full publication has since appeared in the quarto 
series of the Skrifter of the Swedish Institute in Rome, 
as vol. XVII, no. 1. 


The uppermost stratum of those preserved represents 
the bed of the Sacra Via laid after the Gallic 
in 386 B.c. Below 


invasion 
this bed there was a heavy fill con 
taining burnt remains of the buildings destroyed by the 
Gauls. 
Below 
another dating from the 5th century Bc 
an unusually thick 
stones, gravel, and some pebbles 


this street of the early 4th century p.c. there is 
and resting on 
solid and bed constructed of tufa 
The history of the Sacra Via goes, however, back to 


more remote times: below the street of the 5th century 
B.c. there are three Archaic street levels of the Regal 
period. The ground sloped considerably to the North 
and, in order to prevent the rains from carrying down 
earth onto the surface of the road, a massive rampart 
of. roughly shaped blocks of tufa was built along the 
south side of these Archaic streets. This rampart shows 
two building periods, the first period corresponding to 
the first and second streets and the second period corre 
sponding to the third street. It could be seen that the 
blocks of the earlier rampart have cut through a culture 
stratum resting immediately on the virgin soil and prob- 
ably representing the remains of an irregular hut habi- 
tation existing in this place before the earliest Sacra Via 
was constructed in connexion with the development from 
separate villages to the unified city of Rome 

The rampart of the Archaic streets runs only ca. 1.0 m. 
to the South of the visible south wall of the Regia. This 
wall is, however, a late structure, as has already been 
supposed, and the street levels of the Archaic Sacra Via 
as well as that of the 5th century B.c. pass below this wall 
and inside it, while the stratum of the 4th century B.c. 
has been cut through by the wall. Thus, it can be con 
cluded that the south wall of the earlier Regia along 
which these streets were running was further to the 
North, inside the present wall 

It is interesting to see that the street of the 4th century 
B.c, extends to the South of the line marked by the 
rampart of the Archaic period and the 5th century B.c., 
showing that the Sacra Via was gradually extended to the 
South, but the principal result of this stratigraphic exca- 
vation is, of course, the evidence it will give for the his- 
tory of the Sacra Via during the Archaic period and, in 
consequence, for the early history of Rome itself 

On the Palatine, the topographical soundings in- 
side the House of Livia have been continued and 
almost completed, with results of outstanding im- 


portance for knowledge of conditions in early 
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Rome:* in particular, a spherical cinerary urn with 
cover in the form of a roof, accompanied by the 
usual inventory of smaller vessels, all showing an 
early phase of impasto datable in the eighth century 
B.c.; while the Istituto Centrale del Restauro is pro- 
ceeding with its delicate task of the restoration of the 
famous painted wall surfaces of the house itself.5 In 
the so-called aula regia of the Domus Flavia, investi- 
gations are in progress aimed at acquiring knowledge 
of the constructional periods antedating the im- 
perial palace. Some republican structures have come 
to light; and here, too, traces were found of the 
primitive stages of life upon the Palatine Hill. The 
aspect of this general area has gained through the 
restoration of the Barock “Ninfeo della Pioggia” of 
the former Orti Farnesiani, and the adorning of its 
interior by means of statues and busts assembled 
from various sources. 

In the Roman Forum, the topographical excava- 
tions have been carried further about the Arch of 
Augustus and the temple of the Deified Caesar, with 
notable results for knowledge of the subsoil of that 
zone and for the problems inherent in the identifica- 
tion of the republican and early imperiaf monu- 
ments. An archaic terra-cotta plaque bears a repre- 
sentation of the Minotaur. A good start has been 
made also with the restoration of the aedicula of 
Juturna. 

The temple of Apollo Sosianus and adjacent edi- 
fices are undergoing renewed investigation at the 
hands of the archaeological service of the Commune 
of Rome, with the prospect of valuable results for 
the earlier periods. 

The reconditioning of the Porta Asinaria of 
Aurclian’s wall® has been completed, with results 
which were exhibited on the Birthday of Rome, 
April 21, 1954. 

Numismatists will welcome the news that the Isti 
tuto Italiano di Numismatica has been worthily 
installed in the Palazzo Barberini. Its new quarters 
house the late King Vittorio Emanuele III's unique 
collection — predominantly of mediaeval Italian 
mints ~ which had been munificently donated by 
that sovereign to the Italian people; it is estimated 
that at least three years will be required for its 
systematization. 

The archaeological patrimony of the Vatican State 
continues to receive attention from its scientific staff: 


4 The earlier phases of this undertaking were treated by 
G. Carettoni, NS 1953, 126-147; coin finds, by I. D. 
Bricchi, ibid., 148-150. 

5 M. Cagiano de Azevedo, BdA 34 (1949) 145-149. 

6 AJA 56 (1952) 131. 
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as to this, Dr. Filippo Magi has kindly supplied the 
most recent information: 

In the Egyptian Museum, a new unit, the Sala 
Grassi, has been opened. It contains a collection of 
objects from the Age of the Pharaohs, including some 
notable bronze representations of divinities, and also 
objects of the Hellenistic and Islamic periods, all of 
these the donation of the Signora Nedda Grassi. 

That vast undertaking, the rearrangement accord 
ing to present methods of the vase collection of the 
Etruscan Museum, has reached completion as regards 
Sala VIII, and the extensive Italiote and Etruscan 
material there contained has been treated by A. D. 
Trendell in two volumes of the official publication, 
Vast antichi dipinti del Vaticano.? 

A study of all the Alexandrian sculptures in the 
Pontifical Museums, by Dr. Antonio Giuliano, is to 
appear shortly in the Rendiconti of the Pontifical 
Academy of Archaeology. 

Some hundred items from the Vatican magazines 
have been installed in the Profane and Christian 
Museums of the Lateran: architectural details, frag 
ments of sarcophagi, pagan and Christian inscrip 
tions, and nine pieces of mosaic. A publication of 
the portraits in the Profane Museum by Dr. Giuliano 
has reached an advanced stage. 

The series of casts of Trajan’s Column which were 
executed in 1861 and then preserved at the Lateran 
have now been ceded to the Museo della Civilta 
Romana of the Commune of Rome. 

The hundredth anniversary of the founding of the 
Christian Museum of the Lateran is to be marked by 
a special publication, the preparation of which has 
been entrusted to Professor Enrico Josi. 

It is planned to establish a museum at Tusculum, 
to house not only the various objects of local origin 
at present available in the territory but the impor 
tant collection derived from excavations of the first 
half of the nineteenth century and since that time 
kept in the Castello di Aglié near Turin;§ this in 
cludes one of the best portrait heads of Julius 
Caesar, which its publisher thinks may have belonged 
to a statue of the Dictator erected in the local forum 
during his lifetime. 

The interest which has been devoted during the 


7 One of these, text and plates, has already appeared, 
the other is in the press, April 1954. 
the series, seven installments of which, by C. Albizzati 


They continue 


issued between 1922 and 1942. A further 
volume, continuing the Attic r.-f. series, is in the 
hands of Dr. H. Speier. 

8M. Borda, Monumenti Tusculani nel 
Aglié, Rome, 1943; Id., Bull. Comm 
3-16, pls. 1-3. 


had been 


Castello di 
1940, appendix, 


$24 
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course of years by the Soprintendenza for Campania 
under Amedeo Maiuri to the antiquities of the 
country of the Hirpini has borne fruition in the 
Mostra Archeologica Irpina which was held at Avel- 
lino beginning April 24, 1954. 

Dr. Pellegrino Claudio Sestieri, Soprintendente 
with headquarters at Salerno, adds to his kindness of 
former years by communicating ample information 
as to recent developments in the area under his 
charge: 

At Minori,® the excavation of the Roman villa has 
now been completed. This elaborate establishment 
includes a complete set of baths. A portion of its 
facade is shown in pl. 66, fig. 2. The villa was under- 
going repair when it was buried beneath an ava- 
lanche of detritus from the higher slopes — perhaps 
occasioned by one of the cloudbursts such as have 
occurred in recent times on the Amalfi coast. 

The investigations at Paestum and in the vicinity 
have made steady progress.!0 The neighborhood of 
the altar of the “Basilica” was the scene of a remark- 
able discovery (pl. 67, fig. 3): among a pile of stones, 
an almost life-size headless female bust in terra-cotta 
emerged, evidently an antefix, since at the rear it 
preserves the stump of a kalyptér. The missing head 
had been produced separately and then inserted in 
the open space at the neck and held in place by 
means of a long, slender spike which passed through 
the body by means of perforations at the breast and 
back. The bust wears a garment for which it is hard 
to cite an exact parallel among representations in 
classical art: a dress with apoptygma, leaving a wide 
opening at the neck and provided with sleeves which 
reach below the elbow and are adorned each with 
two flounces. The color of the garment is yellowish 
cream, but all the borders are black, and it is orna- 
mented by a row of black swastikas above a series of 
red squares; on the apoptygma there are five uniform 
vertical folds resembling the flutings of a column. 
Of the arms, only the right one is entirely preserved, 
but what remains of the left shows that it was per- 
fectly symmetrical with the other: they were each 
bent and slightly detached from the body, and the 
hands clasp a hem of the apoptygma; the thumb 
remains free, whereas the other fingers are closed, 
and the thumbnail is rendered with great precision. 
The whole shows admirable workmanship and a 
high degree of artistic competence; the preserved 
arm is extremely vigorous, and the torso, in side 
view, exhibits a certain stiffness which lends a geo- 


9 AJA 51 (1947) 290; 53 (1949) 379; 56 (1952) 133. 

10 Most recent report, AJA 57 (1953) 212-214; Sestieri’s 
account of the newly-installed museum, BdA 38 (1953) 
176-182. 
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metric character to the forms, and in Sestieri’s opin- 
ion indicates a date at the close of the sixth century 
B.c. In the Paestum Museum there is a fragment of 
a similar bust, and it is to other examples that three 
hands must be assigned that have recently come to 
light; these representatives of a special type of large 
antehix would have adorned an archaic temple now 
destroyed. It is possible that it was to this same 
temple that an altar belonged, the base of which has 
been discovered to the north of the altar of the 
“Basilica”; against its back a sandstone cippus was 
set, similar to the one already known bearing the 
archaic inscription to Chiron; upon it, only the 
retrograde archaic Greek letters AN can be read. 

Near the back of this altar were found the remains 
of a votive deposit, including clay statuettes of the 
traditional Paestan type of Hera, as well as early 
lonicising representations such as the two shown in 
pl. 68, fig. 4. 

Motor-plowing throughout the whole of the Piana 
di Paestum on the left side of the river Sele has re- 
vealed the presence of numerous extensive burial 
areas of various epochs, and several of the tombs in 
the different areas have been scientifically excavated. 
One of these in the contrada “Pila” contained the 
bronze strigil and the six Attic lekythoi shown in 
pl. 68, fig. 5, datable between 480 and 460 B.c.; the 
two with black-figured scenes are attributable to the 
Emporion Painter (Haspels), and the large one with 
the handmaid holding a parasol over her little girl 
charge can be assigned to the Brygos Painter. 

The contrada “Fravita” yielded two tombs a cassa 
with painted wall surfaces, most of which were de- 
stroyed by the peasant who found them; but enough 
could be recomposed of one wall to show that it 
represented a bearded man seated on a vehicle drawn 
by two horses, the one red and the other yellow, pre- 
ceded and followed by two other male figures. Some 
trees stood in the background; above, in red, festoons 
were draped, and below there was a wave border of 
the same color. In the same general area another 
tomb a cassa, but with penthouse covering, was ex- 
plored; its equipment consisted of a bronze ring and 
seven vases of the third century B.c. of Paestan fabric 
but showing Apulian and Campanian influence. 

In the contrade “Arcioni” (15 tombs) and “Tempa 
del Prete” (26 tombs) numerous tombs a cassa proved 
to be Greek in origin and subsequently re-used in 
the Lucanian period: the black-figured and red- 
figured Attic vases represented by many scattered 
fragments had yielded place to a new equipment 
consisting of Paestan wares of the fourth century B.c.; 


11M. Guarducci, NS 1948, 185-192. 
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the fossa graves are of the later period only. The 
burials at the second-mentioned site clearly belonged 
to an extension of the well-known necropolis of 
Spinazzo; a special feature was an ossuary, a spacious 
uncovered collective sepulchre containing a heap of 
skeletons, evidently Greek, which the Lucanians had 
robbed of all their equipment, the former presence 
of which was attested by numerous fragments of 
Attic wares which were found lying about. In one 
grave, the newcomers had left the fragments of a 
black-figured lekythos which it was possible to re- 
store completely; it shows three horsemen and is 
attributable to the Gela Painter (Haspels) . 

The burial equipments of the Lucanian period, 
apart from the vases of local fabrication, included 
bronze girdles, mirrors, and various ornaments, 
among them a gold ring with cornelian bezel in the 
form of a scarabaeus bearing the incised figure of a 
cat. Some of the graves belonged to children, and 
in addition to vases contained clay figurines (pl. 69, 
fig. 6) some of which represented animals or the 
goddess Hera; there were also grotesques, and articu 
lated dolls. 

The Paestan vases from the “Tempa del Prete” 
site are later in date than those at the “Arcioni”: 
they belong mostly in the third century B.c., and 
many of them show Campanian and Apulian influ- 
ence; but the lebes gamikos of pl. 69, fig. 7 presup- 
poses antecedents such as the three examples in 
Madrid assigned by A. D. Trendell, Paestan Pottery, 
pp. 52, 118, to the Asteas Group.!? 

The locality “Santa Venera,” on the left bank of 
the stream Salso almost directly to the south of the 
city wall of Paestum, was already known in archaeo- 
logical literature. Here some soundings have re- 
vealed archaic female statuettes and fragments of 
revetments, also various structures of the Roman 
period, in which Greek materials were largely re- 
employed; one of these (pl. 70, fig. 8) is circular and 
inserted in a rectangle: Dr. Sestieri suggests that it 
may have been a heroon; the site yielded also vari- 
ous column drums and archaic Doric capitals of 
sandstone. It is probable that the remains from the 
earlier period which either had been re-used or were 
found lying loosely about belonged originally to an 
extra-urban sanctuary, perhaps dedicated to Aphro- 
dite: this is suggested by the finding of a half-draped 
female marble statuette and a fragment of a Roman 
inscription referring to the restoration of a temple 
of a goddess. The present name of the site also 


12 Professor Trendell's most recent treatment of Paestan 
pottery and other Italiote fabrics will be found in his 
already-mentioned volumes of the Vatican catalogue 
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appears to favor this hypothesis, which is soon to be 
tested by systematic excavations. 

At Velia,!3 the excavation of the Agora has been 
carried further and has disclosed fountains, retaining 
walls (pl. 70, fig. 9), and a system of streets which 
doubtless led up to the citadel and the other hills. 
The great water channel has been completely un 
covered, and the aspect of its portions which passed 
above ground appears in pl. 70, fig. 10. In the plain 
below, a sounding uncovered a short extent of the 
city wall, together with the flanking tower of a gate 
(pl. 71, fig. 11). 

At Grumentum, a start has been made with the 
excavation of the interesting Roman theater; all of 
the stage structure and half the cavea have been 
uncovered — only the lowest tiers of seats are intact. 
The outer wall shows carefully executed reticulate 
work with buttresses which must have supported 
arcades: evidence for the latter is furnished by many 
loose-lying, worked pieces of limestone, together 
with some impost cornices. In contrast, the stage 
was constructed of “block-and-brick,” and its wings 
in courses of large oblong river pebbles set obliquely, 
alternating with rows of bricks. The date appears 
to be in part Augustan, in part of the principate of 
Tiberius. 

Developments in the more southerly areas of 
Magna Graecia maintain their traditional interest 
Information as to the American undertaking in the 
territory of the original Sybaris will presumably be 
available elsewhere; meanwhile Dr. Giulio Lacopi, 
Soprintendente for (modern) Calabria, generously 
communicates the following as to the progress of his 
own investigations at Castiglione di Paludi, conjec 
turally the site of “the Fourth Sybaris,” the earlier 
stages of which were reported in AJA several years 
ago 14 and then by Dr. Iacopi himself on several 
occasions.15 The campaign of 1953 lasted for two 
and a half months; it included the further clearing 


of the city walls, and in particular the principal gate, 
which proved to be protected by two circular towers 
and to have a vantage-court set between two curtains 
(pl. 71, fig. 12). The theater has been completely 
excavated: it had no raised stage; part of the semi 


circular analemma was found to be still intact, 
whereas the tiers of seats are very poorly preserved; 
the plan of the cavea proved to be a segment of a 
circle (pl. 71, fig. 13). The investigation of the al- 


13 AJA 57 (1953) 214 f. 

14 AJA 55 (1951) 183. 

15 FastiA 4 (1949) no. 1841; 5 (1950) nos. 1146, 1624; 6 
(1951) no. 1812; and with illustrations, 7LN no, 5811 
(Sept. 2, 1950) 368; 5860 (Aug. 11, 1951) 225. 
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ready discovered cave with artificial vestibule had to 
be suspended by reason of the dangerous character 
of the task if undertaken with inadequate means. 
The continuation, however, of the exploration of 
the necropolis led to the discovery of some twenty 
more burials with a considerable equipment of orna- 
mental bronzes of Italic type. 

At Ronzo di Calanna, on the Aspromonte, some ten 
tombs of an indigenous necropolis have been exca- 
vated: they exhibit fictile equipment characteristic 
of the Age of Iron together with that imitating 
Greek prototypes, the date of the whole apparently 
descending to the sixth or even the fifth century B.c. 
(pl. 71, fig. 14, pl. 72, fig. 15). 

A discovery of some significance is reported from 
Brindisi:'!® the lower part of a statue base bearing 
on its front an oak wreath, and above, beside and 
within the wreath the fragmentary inscription: 
[Imp(eratori)] Caesar(t) | [Divi] f(ilio) | Aug(usto) 
pont(ifict) max(imo) | patri patriae. 

The survey of events in parts of Italy to the north 
of Rome may begin with the Faliscan territory, which 
has been the scene of remarkable developments. In 
1952, at Scorano in the region of ancient Capena, the 
votive deposit of a temple dedicated to the Italic 
divinity Feronia was discovered, and also the forum 
of the Colonia Iulia Felix Lucus Feroniae.17 In 
1953, the Soprintendenza for Southern Etruria 18 
continued the excavation of the site. Important 
Latin inscriptions have been found, ranging in date 
from the third century B.c. to the third century of 
our era; also various fragments of honorary statues, 
including one of Augustus, and a Flavian portrait, 
probably of Vespasian himself. A portico of the 
forum has been uncovered, and at one end of the 
forum the podium of a temple dedicated to Feronia, 
as is demonstrated by several inscriptions. 

In Etruria proper, the long-familiar site of Cerve- 
tri (Caere) must come first. Here, in the Banditaccia 
necropolis, among the numerous tombs which have 
been discovered in the zone of the tumulus “Ofelia 
Maroi,” one has been found with several chambers 
of the middle of the sixth century B.c., similar in plan 
and decoration to that already known under the 
name of ““Tomba della Cornice.” 

At Procoio di Cere, a chamber tomb of the middle 
of the sixth century B.c. has been found, containing 


16 Kindly transmitted by Professor Attilio Degrassi, from 
a letter to him by the Avvocato Gabriele Marzano. 

17G. Foti and G. Mancini, NS 1953, 13-28. 

18 Information as to its activities, which include Umbria, 
has been kindly supplied by the Soprintendente, Pro 
fessor Renato Bartoccini. 
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a rich equipment of vases and an extremely inter- 
esting terra-cotta sarcophagus a cassa; it is decorated 
with lions executed in the round, crouching on the 
cover, and on the front with animals of an oriental- 
izing type in low relief of excellent workmanship. 

Soundings executed within the area of Etruscan 
Caere have revealed some elements of Etruscan 
houses: storerooms, wells and cisterns, etc. 

In the territory of Lorium, on the Via Aurelia, 
upon the site or in the neighborhood of the villa of 
Antoninus Pius mentioned in his Life, a colossal 
marble capital has been found, decorated with 
medallions containing busts of the emperor and his 
consort Faustina — probably a monument marking 
the spot where the emperor died. This unusual ob- 
ject has been taken to the Museo Nazionale Romano. 

At Santa Marinella, a brief exploration was carried 
out near one of the Roman bridges of the ancient 
Via Aurelia. A grandiose inscription of Septimius 
Severus and Caracalla was discovered, commemorat- 
ing the reconstruction at their expense of the bridge 
“of Apollo.” The inscription is now being re-erected 
alongside the new Via Aurelia. 

At Civitavecchia (Centum Cellae), important re 
mains of Trajan’s port have been uncovered, also 
the inscription of a collegium. At the Aquae Tauri, 
after the lapse of several years,!® the excavation of 
the northeast zone has been resumed, revealing serv 
ice quarters and some structures of the upper story, 
mosaic and sectile pavements, and some large frag- 
ments of stucco with scenes of sacrifice. 

In the region of Bolsena, which is now generally 
recognized as the Etruscan and Roman Vulsinii,?° 
the French School of Rome has continued its investi- 
gations under the charge of M. Raymond Bloch. 
Operations have been transferred to the steep site 
of La Civita, four kilometers to the south of Bolsena 
itself. Here an Etruscan settlement has been found 
which was abandoned at the close of the archaic 
period. A stout circuit of large, irregular blocks is 
interrupted at points where the precipitous nature of 
the hill forms an adequate defence; elsewhere its two 
faces are carefully bonded by means of small trans. 
verse walls. At the top of the hill a temple with its 
portico forms an almost square ensemble, measuring 


19See the report in NS 1942, 235-252. A 
concerned with this area has now appeared: Salvatore 
Bastianelli, 


useful study 


Centumcellae (Civitavecchia). Castrum 


Novum (Torre Chiaruccia). (Istituto di Studi Romani, 
Rome, 1954: being vol. XIV in Serie I of the Institute's 
Italia Romana — Municipi e Colonie, as part of the 
subdivision Regio VII — Etruria.) 

0 AJA 57 (1953) 215; Mélanges of the French School of 
Rome, 65 (1953) 39-61. 
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about twelve meters on each side; remains of the 
revetment, many impasto and bucchero vases, and 
fifty votive weights covered the ground; the walls of 
the edifice are carefully strengthened by tufa blocks 
set transversely. At the foot of the hill, a rubbish pit 
has yielded an enormous mass of sherds of the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c.; and at the entrance 
to a violated tomb, a small reddish tufa altar has 
been discovered (pl. 72, fig. 16), bearing the repre- 
sentation of two doors on its front, an Etruscan in- 
scription on one of its short sides, and having its top 
surface hollowed out into cavities of different sizes, 
which were doubtless intended to receive funerary 
offerings.*1 

A short distance outside the walls of present-day 
‘Tarquinia, at the place called “Rose di Bruschi,” in 
a bed of pumice stones, the Villanovan necropolis 
has been discovered of a pagus which must have 
existed on the site later occupied by mediaeval 
Corneto. Up to April 1954, more than forty poz- 
zetto graves had been found, having biconical ossu- 
aries decorated with incisions and possessing very 
scanty equipment; also three fossa burials. Some of 
the ossuaries were contained in large stone recep- 
tacles. 

At the locality “Cavalluccio,” some 10 km. distant 
from the city, a chamber tomb has come to light, 
only one room of which has been explored to date; 
this contained twelve :stone sarcophagi, several of 
them with the figure of the deceased represented 
outstretched on the lid, coarsely carved (III-II cen- 
turies B.C.). 

The Soprintendenza has executed aerial and topo- 
graphical surveys of the area of Vulci. Around the 
city, some soundings have revealed Villanovan buri- 
als, tombs of the sixth to fourth centuries B.c., the 
remains of a Roman bridge across the Fiora in the 
vicinity of the Cuccumella, and stretches of the city 
wall. Other soundings at “Ponte Sodo” have dis- 
closed an ensemble of Etruscan structures with hy- 
draulic installations. 

As to the American undertaking at Cosa,?? the 
Field Director, Dr. Lawrence Richardson, writes as 
follows (April 13, 1954): 

The season at Cosa in May and June 1953 was devoted 
to the completion of the excavation of the shops adjoin- 
ing the atrium publicum at the north corner of the 
forum (begun in 1952) and the excavation of the larger 
and later, B, of the two temples (B and C) in the great 


21 Information and photographs regarding Bolsena and 
Megara Hyblaea kindly supplied by Professor Jean 
Bayet, Director of the French School of Rome. 

22 AJA 57 (1953) 215 f. 
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sacred precinct on the northeast side of the forum, to 
the southeast of the basilica excavated in 1951. 

The shops, which face on the street leading from the 
Porta Romana, the northeast gate of the city, to the 
piazza at the forum entrance, had living quarters behind, 
like so many in Pompeii. They were rich in pottery, 
lamps, coins, bronze, and iron, and prove something of 
which we have found little indication elsewhere in Cosa, 
that the commercial life of the city continued — at least 
along this main street — well into the fourth century of 
our era. The shop at the north corner of the insula 
seems to have been a cookshop. 

Temple B (pl. 72, fig. 17, pl. 73, fig. 18) is a handsome 
single-cella temple set on a high podium (9.57-9.65 x 
16.35-16.55 m.; height averaging 2.50 m.) of the fine, dry 
polygonal masonry characteristic of Republican Cosa. 
The evidence indicates a construction date about 175 B.« 
The cella is squarish, preceded by a deep pronaos which 
probably had four columns, two on each side; the facade 
with two columns was similar to that of the temple of 
Alatri, which, however, had single columns in front of 
antae: the restoration of this temple, arbitrary in many 
other details, has been erected in the garden of the Villa 
Giulia and should be familiar. The columns of Temple 
B, the molding at the base of the cella wall, the altar, 
and the statue base or bases have all completely dis 
appeared, but the terracotta revetments of the eaves and 
the raking cornices, as well as the sculptures of the front 
pediment, have been recovered in numerous fragments 
The pediment seems to have represented a sacrifice in 
the presence of divinities. The revetment plaques (for 
which there were evidently no replacements of new 
design during the whole life of the temple) are copied 
from a series of which we found examples built into the 
walls of the cistern of the Capitolium on the Arx. The 
closest relatives to these designs outside of Cosa come 
from the Ara della Regina temple at Tarquinia and the 
Telamonaccio temple at Talamone. It is interesting that 
there was only a single set of plaques to cover beams: 
these plaques must have belonged to the mutuli of 
Vitruvius’s Tuscan temple. The cantherii, jack-rafters, 
and trabes, architrave, must have been left 
painted. 

The temple faces on a large forecourt raised by terrace 
walls rising at least 2.5 m. above the open area of the 
forum. In excavating this we encountered two earlier 
structures, the more impressive of which is an open 
temple reservoir originally belonging to the complex of 
Temple C and dating from the middle of the third 
century B.c. It is floored with pan-tiles mortared to- 
gether and had a flight of steps leading down into it 
from the forecourt of Temple C. It was abandoned and 
filled in about a generation after it was built, being 
replaced by a vaulted cistern; from the mud at its 
bottom we extracted an especially rich find of material. 
The area then became the forecourt of an independent 
altar raised on a high, nearly square platform (8.65 x 
9.20m.) of mortared masonry filled with earth which 
survived until the construction of Temple B. The 
deliberate destruction of the superstructure and stairs of 
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this altar at the time of the building of Temple B pre 
vents our knowing exactly how this looked, and there are 
few good parallels for it elsewhere. 

The reason for the building and rebuilding at short 
intervals in this area is a natural limestone sink whose 
successive encroachments not only undermined the ter 
race walls and the north corner of the altar and made 
extensive structural repairs to Temple B necessary at 


least twice, but also continued after Cosa had 


finally 
been abandoned. 

In the Spring of 1954 it is proposed to complete the 
study of this sacred area with the excavation of Temple 
C and its appurtenances. 

In Northern Etruria,?3 the items of 
interest include: at the Piazza San Giusto in Arezzo, 
a large mosaic with white tessellae and a wide black 
border; at Chiusi, in the locality Marcianella, a 
matrix for an antefix, representing a female head 
enframed in naturalistic tendrils of flowers; in the 
territory of Marsiliana, at the locality San Sisto, a 
deposit of votive terra-cottas of the second century 
B.c.; at Massa Marittima, in the locality Frassine, 
Roman fossa graves covered with limestone slabs and 
tiles, and stated to have yielded Etrusco-Campanian 
wares as well as red or grayish impasto and black 
figure; at Castel del Piano, locality Potentino, about 
ten ossuaries of various forms together with their 
cover-bowls; some bear Etruscan letters inscribed on 
the shoulder; each one was enclosed within four large 
tiles, while a fifth tile served as cover to the box thus 
formed; at Populonia, a sarcophagus of the fifth 
century B.c. containing a gold ring, gold spirals for 
confining the hair, a bucchero kyathos and a bronze 
situla; at Volterra, locality Vallebuona, continuation 
of the excavation of the Roman theater; the western 
part of the scena and a portion-of the cavea have 
been uncovered, and capitals, columns and a head of 
the young Augustus have been found; at Padule di 
Bientina, locality Ponte del Tiglio, a cremation 
necropolis has been discovered: the ashes are con- 
tained in a jar closed by an inverted platter, all this 
being protected by an inverted pot; the equipment 
consists of coarse pottery and some small fibulae ad 
arco semplice; it was intended to take up this excava- 
tion again when the fair season should permit; at 
Fiesole, the excavations have been resumed in the 
zone between the theater and the temple, and it is 
planned also to clear and systematize the portico 
adjacent to the temple; at Corciano, locality Monte 
Torrazzo, five Roman tombs have come to light, 


numerous 


covered with tiles, and containing pottery of various 
types, together with coins of Antoninus Pius and 
Faustina; at Perugia, locality Strozzacapponi, five 
travertine Etruscan urns have been found, bearing 
inscriptions on the front and on the cover but other 
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wise plain; together with these, two cinerary ollae 
and some rough pottery. 

In Umbria, the systematic excavation of Carsulae 24 
began in 1952, and in subsequent campaigns all the 
stretch of the Via Flaminia within the city has been 
uncovered. The theater has been almost completely 
excavated: it was constructed of large, squared 
blocks of limestone in its statically most important 
parts, and in rubble faced with reticulate in the 
rest. The orientation of the remains of two other 
public edifices has made it possible to identify the 
forum, where several fragmentary, but still valuable 
sculptures, have been found, including some over- 
life-size heads of Julio-Claudian personages. 

Spello (Hispellum) has yielded a rich and elegant 
polychrome mosaic pavement showing animals and 
vegetal ornaments. With a view to the complete 
exploration of the theater at Spoleto, some soundings 
have been carried out; they have reached the level of 
the orchestra at a depth of eleven meters below the 
present street level, and have disclosed two tiers of 
seats reserved for the magistrates and the first three 
tiers of the cavea proper; at the same time, part of 
the retaining wall has been uncovered, and the left 
hand parodos identified. 

In the Soprintendenza for the Emilia and the 
Romagna, Dr. Paolo Enrico Arias has proceeded 
with his comprehensive program of investigation, 
especially for the pre-Roman cultures.25 He reports 
significant Palaeolithic and Neo-aeneolithic artifacts, 
including Mousterian types, at seven sites; Bronze 
Age finds at four sites; for the Etruscan phase, the 
discovery of an extensive block of dwellings at Marza- 
botto; for the Gallic period, a burial ground with 
indigenous ceramics at the locality Monteroni in the 
commune of Casola Valsenio; while finds of the 
Roman period have been made at ten sites in these 
two provinces, including a large geometric mosaic of 
the first century of our era at Reggio Emilia and a 
hoard of bronzes at Parma. 

In Eastern Sicily, the Soprintendente Luigi Ber- 
nabd Brea, and Gino Vinicio Gentili, have carried 


further some of the undertakings mentioned in pre- 


vious reports 2® and have also added several names 
to the list of recent centers of archaeological activity. 
Ihe site of the earliest Greek colony on the island, 
Naxos (mod. Capo Schisd, on the coast near Taor- 
mina), has been explored by means of soundings, 


which have revealed the — already in part known — 


23 Information kindly supplied by Dr. G 
Florence Soprintendenza 

24 Forma Itatiae, reg. VII, vol. i (1938) 

25 Last reported, AJA 57 (1953) 216. 

26 AJA 57 (1953) 216-218 with detailed references 
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city wall (pl. 73, fig. 19), three potters’ kilns, one of 
them circular (pl. 73, fig. 20), and the others square 
in plan, and remains of houses, together with abun- 
dant ceramic documentation of the successive periods 


from the foundation of the colony in the eighth cen- 
tury B.c. down to its destruction at the close of the 
fifth century. 

At Catania, a large polychrome mosaic pavement 
has been found, which, according to the description 
kindly communicated by Dr. Giovanni Rizza, is 
datable between the fifth and sixth centuries of our 
era and appears to present features comparable to 
those of the mosaic at Piazza Armerina (as to which, 
see below). Numerous panels, enframed by involved 
rectangular and circular borders — each of these con- 
taining the figure of a bird — show (1) animals, espe- 
cially confronted lions; (2) one end of a marine 
scene; (3) a pastoral and hunting scene; (4) the frag- 
ment of a scene of country life. The edifice to which 
this elaborate mosaic belonged had been constructed 
above part of an extensive burial area. 

The third campaign of Dr. Rizza’s excavations on 
a large scale at Leontinoi?? began in March 1953 
and was devoted to the investigation of the southern 
walls and gate of the city and the adjacent necrop- 
olis. Of the walls (pl. 74, fig. 21), three series have 
been identified; these make use of a re-entrant angle 
for protecting the gate; the outermost series, of in- 
ferior construction, is dated by sherds between the 
third and second centuries B.c. The necropolis, of 
which 119 graves have been explored, included a 
period between the close of the sixth and the begin- 
ning of the fifth centuries B.c., co-existing with the 
early phase of the fortifications, and two periods 
subsequent to the destruction of the walls. 

At Melilla, near modern Augusta, the finding of a 
small archaic temple in antis and a Hellenistic 
necropolis has suggested that this site was Styella, a 
suburb of Megara Hyblaea known to the lexicog- 
raphers. 

At Megara Hyblaea itself,28 MM. Vallet and Vil- 
lard, continuing the undertaking of the French 
School of Rome, have conducted excavations in three 
zones: (1) To the south of the ancient city, an archaic 
necropolis has been discovered. It contains incinera- 
tion burials beginning in the seventh century B.c. 
and continuing down to the end of the sixth century, 
and monolithic sarcophagi not earlier than the sixth 
century. Three monumental groups in isodomic 
masonry resemble “family tombs” (pl. 74, fig. 22); 
some of them had never been occupied, doubtless 
in consequence of the mass deportation at the hands 
of Gelon.2® (2) The circuit of the city wall has been 
uncovered for an extent of 120 meters. With its face 
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battering and set against a talus 12 m. wide at base, 
it resembles the wall recently discovered at Lentini 
(Leontinoi).39 The exact chronology is uncertain: 
some Attic sherds, however, obtained through sound- 
ings, show the earliest possible date to be only 
slightly before the above-mentioned destruction of 
the city. (3) To the east of the northern plateau, a 
fortified ensemble of 300 x 250 m. has been recog- 
nized: it is enclosed by a partitioned double-faced 
wall flanked by square towers, one of which was 
originally isolated and provided with a well. The 
sherds in the foundations date from the first half of 
the first century before our era: one may imagine a 
construction by Sextus Pompey. An important ar- 
chaic Greek inscription bearing some cult regula 
tions has been found re-used in a wall. 

At the same site, the Soprintendenza has explored 
fifteen archaic tombs of the southern necropolis - 
mostly rectangular pits with stone sarcophagi, only 
two of them more spacious tomb chambers — finding 
abundant imported ceramic material from the late 
Protocorinthian down, and also a clay statuette in 
the manner of the large marble kouroi of the mid 
sixth century B.c., as well as a clay figurine of the 
close of that century. 

In Syracuse, recent building operations at the 
Piazza della Vittoria have yielded information as to 
the ancient city: this zone was a burial area during 
the archaic period (extensive ceramic remains), then 
became incorporated in the area of habitation of the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, eventually possess 
ing a covered portico exhibiting on its stuccoed wall 
surfaces some graffitti in Greek of the third century 
of our era; taere were a series of these underground 
passages among the installations of the Roman 
period in this vicinity. 

The principal archaeological zones of Palazzolo 
Acreide, ancient Akrai, inland from Syracuse, have 
now been explored with funds supplied by the Cassa 
per tl Mezzogiorno: on the acropolis, the foundations 
and cuttings in the rock for a large archaic Doric 
temple; in the lower city, the ancient entrance to 
the great quarry, which proved to be flanked by the 
lofty analemma of the Greek theater, the extreme 
dimension of which is thus established; outside the 
city, at the “Templi Ferali,” extensive stretches of 
vertical rock surfaces, in addition to those already 
known, entirely covered with niches for votive tab- 
lets and with inscriptions relating to the already- 
known cult of the heroes; round about the sanctuary 


27 AJA 56 (1952) 138 f., pl. 22B; 57 (1953) 217. 
28 AJA 57 (1953) 217; Mélanges 65 (1953) 9-38 
29 Herod. VII, 156, 2; Thuc. VI, 4, 2. 
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of the Magna Mater (Santoni), a long stretch of the 
rear rock wall has been cleared, showing the presence 
of similar niches, perhaps intended for painted fig 
ures, for altars, or for other purposes. 

The excavation and systematization of the noble 
villa at Piazza Armerina (pl. 75, fig. 23) has been 
carried to completion as regards the principal ele- 
ments of the ensemble, and its plan is now seen to 
have included two domestic apartments flanking a 
great apsidal basilical hall with appurtenances, all of 
them rich in either sectile or tessellated pavements. 

A casual find at Ragusa consisted of 33 silver coins 
of the fifth century B.c., of various Sicilian mints: 
those of Syracuse are stated to include two tetra 
drachms of the type of Eukleidas, one of Eumenes 
and one signed EV. This hoard has entered the 
cabinet of the Syracuse Museum. 

Nissoria, to the northeast of Enna, has yielded a 
hoard of Byzantine jewelry of the sixth and seventh 
centuries, which likewise has been incorporated in 
the Museum at Syracuse. 

On the island of Lipari, the Soprintendenza has 
continued its systematic exploration of the several 
periods so abundantly represented. The prehistoric 
settlement on the acropolis proves as rich as ever: 
beneath the archaic Greek stratum lay the remains 
of the Bronze Age, here named “Ausonio B” and 
“Ausonio A,” with a clear succession of structural 
remains: those from “Ausonio A” reveal the Myce- 
naean technique of a wooden framework in a rubble 
wall, while the strata of the culture of the Milazzese 
and Thapsos yielded Mycenaean sherds and other 
fragments with incised characters. The first zone of 
the excavations is at present undergwing systematiza- 
tion, and the Museum is being organized with a view 
to its opening in the near future. 

At the Greek and Roman necropolis of the Con 
trada Diana, the number of burials uncovered has 
been brought up to about 400; an important devel 
opment has been the finding of ceramics of the last 
third of the fourth century B.c. with vivid poly- 
chrome decoration perfectly preserved, and also of 
small clay figurines of the same period representing 
theatrical subjects. 


31 AJA 57 (1953) 212. 

32 E. Paribeni’s illustrated catalogue of this department 
of the museum has now appeared. 

83 See Michelangelo Cagiano de Azevedo in Boll. dell’ 
Ist. Centrale del Restauro, 13 (1953) 11-46; and for this 
general class of wall decoration, A. Maiuri in BdA 37 
(1952) 5-12, together with the appreciation and color 
reproduction in his Roman Painting (Geneva, Skira, 
1953) 124-9. 
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The kindness of Dr. Enrico Paribeni now makes it 
possible to expand the brief allusion of a year ago *! 
to the new installations at the Museo Nazionale Ro 
mano (Terme). A series of spacious ground-floor 
halls serves for the exhibition of the choicest large 
sculptures, together with some exceptional floor 


Plate 75, fig. 24, shows the hall devoted to 
statuary of the fifth century B.c., whether represented 


mosaics 


by Greek originals or Roman copies;3? museum spe 
cialists will note the ingenious illumination, the 
treatment of the background, and incidentally the 
display of a colored aquatic mosaic which retains all 
its brightness beneath the clear water of a specially 
created pool. Less important or more fragmentary 
sculptures have been relegated to secondary rooms 
in the immediate vicinity. 

rhe upper floor contains most of the choice mo 
saics, but especially the two famous series of deco 
rated wall surfaces from the villa at the Farnesina 
and that at Prima Porta: both these series have been 
thoroughly cleaned and remounted, the latter in a 
specially installed room reproducing so far as pos 
sible its original setting. Plate 76, fig. 25, shows some 
thing of the results, hardly short of miraculous, 
which have been attained by the Istituto Centrale 
del Restauro, in not only saving these unique wall 
surfaces from deterioration and threatened destruc- 
tion, but in recovering much of their pristine fresh- 
ness and vividness of color.33 


Recent acquisitions of this constantly developing 
museum include (pl. 7 


7, fig. 26) a large sarcophagus 
from Acilia, on the road to Ostia: it has been pro- 
visionally recomposed from fragments, pending the 
outcome of a search for still missing parts. The in- 
tensity of expression of the figures, together with the 
dignity of the whole composition, justify its ranking 
at the very apex of Roman art of the third century 
of our era. We can merely mention here a large torso 
of Apollo of severe style; a small-scale torso of the 
Myronian Herakles; a large Neo-Attic crater with 
Dionysiac scenes, a replica of that in the Louvre but 
with its surface much fresher; and several portraits, 
including a realistically rendered middle-class mar- 
ried couple of the last generation of the Republic. 

The famous mosaic showing the Inundation of the 
Nile, a special feature of the sanctuary of Fortuna at 
Praeneste, had been brought to Rome, in sections, 
for safekeeping during World War II. It has now 
been reassembled and reconditioned and installed 
for the time being in a hall of the Baths of Diocle- 
tian. In the process, valuable information was ob- 
tained as to the previous restorations of parts of the 
mosaic. 
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Witu1aM Scott Fercuson died on April 28, 1954, 
in Cambridge, Mass., after a brief illness, at the age 
of 79. His father was a Privy Councillor and Senator 
of Canada; he himself was born on Prince Edward 
Island, graduated from McGill, took his Ph.D. at 
Cornell, and studied in Berlin and Athens before 
going to Berkeley for eight years. Apart from travels 
in Classical countries, the rest of his career, i.e. from 
1908 on, was at Harvard, where he held the McLean 
Professorship. 

In administration he served a term as Dean of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences; he trained his successor, 
P. H. Buck, and lived to greet one of his own Ph.D. 
students, N. M. Pusey, in the Presidency. As an 
administrator, his great interest was in justice to 
persons. He established the system whereby each 
Department is empowered to make a new permanent 
appointment regularly once in a specified term of 
years; no one has to die or retire to make room, and 
for every Assistant Professor there is a permanency 
definitely open at the end of a fixed number of years, 
for which he competes against all rivals. 

Ferguson was an alert, understanding, and above 
all a kindly friend of all good scholarship; in Classi- 
cal scholarship he was never known to deprecate any 
rational study. He quickly saw that inscriptions 
offered the largest and liveliest single source of new 
knowledge, and his first two books (his dissertation, 
The Athenian Secretaries, 1898, and The Athenian 
Archons, 1899) opened up epigraphical researches 
which still are not concluded. The clue to these was 
rotation in office according to tribes. He and others 
extended and developed the original discovery: there 
is known to have been one (at present inexplicable) 
break in the middle of the third century, the only 
real trouble remaining in the Hellenistic period; 
various cycles are recognized also in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and now some also in the Roman 
Empire. “Ferguson's Law,” as it came to be called, 
is perhaps the most famous of epigraphical discov- 
eries. It was made when he was 23. In contrast with 
his own quiet modesty, this is the more spectacular; 


but in accord with much else in his personality and 
career is the fact that it was he who first grasped the 
rationale of rotation. 
famous insight. 


This is a deeper but less 


In a strict sense Ferguson was not a professional 
epigraphist; yet of his six books, four are epigraph- 
ical monographs, and a fifth, Hellenistic Athens, 
with respect to eliciting lively historical information 
from hundreds of discrete texts, is a model and a 
triumph. Many of his articles, especially the later 
series of long monographs—in a pure scholarly 
sense, his masterpieces—treat inscriptions, The 
bibliography is given in HSCP 51 (1940) 1-9, with a 
supplement forthcoming in Gnomon. 

Nevertheless, epigraphical studies — always pushed 
beyond mere epigraphy, never content with a text 
alone — were the core, not the whole, of his interests. 
No one ever sensed about him that he was merely 
a “specialist”: during decades of fads in scholarship 
he continued to believe (for himself: he was always 
tolerant of others) that battles and Thucydides were 
important, that economic and “social” history is 
valid and good only within limits, that institutions 
depend on men, that in the human sphere events 
(including Aigospotamoi) are rarely if ever inevit- 
able. Dozens of articles and reviews show this, and 
above all his major work, Hellenistic Athens. In 
everything he sought the solid truth, feeling that 
there is plenty of it yet to be found without spending 
time on wild theories; but he also felt that insight, 


or perhaps it should be called imaginative penetra- 
tion, was the prime requisite for finding truth. To 
control every conclusion, cautiously, with patient 
testing — of course; but first of all to see. That isa 
gift, and he had it, 


to an astonishing degree, in 
scholarship, in administration, in teaching. 

His powers of insight may have come, somehow, 
partly from his great energy, and more from his 
ability, or rather habit, of keeping a problem long 
in the focus of his mind, revolving the various fac- 
tors, especially those which did not fit with the rest. 
His insight was somehow linked, also, to his power 
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of quiet, weighty verbal expression, as if he were 
summoning thoughts from out of a vast calm space, 
from so far away that they were in no sense personal. 


A colleague once remarked of departmental discus- 
sions, “He makes his side the right one.” The re- 
mark was not unjust; Ferguson had more Scotch 
canniness than any colleague. But it is a half truth: 
almost always he had seized upon the true essence 
of the matter, with careful regard for all the factors. 
“To achieve what is feasible of that which is desir- 
able” was his definition of the aim of a good man 
in untoward circumstances. He was an idealist, and 
he recognized circumstances in which the good man 
must stand aside and wait. 

Whatever the true source of his extraordinary 
powers, it was not external. Honors, authority, the 
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devotion of his students, the fame of the History 
Department (he was its Chairman in some of its best 
years) — all of these he seemed to like without caring; 
and such mistakes as those around him made he 
deplored mildly or not at all. Nor did his own suc 
cesses or the errors of others affect him for the 
worse. He never wrote out a class lecture, but he 
never, so far as I know, gave a bad one. “Everything 
he says is worth hearing,” said Robert Stroock. Cir- 
cumstances did not affect him. Once, intending to 
lecture on the Hellenika Oxyrhynchia, he found him 
self on the platform with no text and no other basis 
for his lecture; but he lectured with the same Hel 
lenic clarity and grace, the same curious evocation 
of interest and wonder, as always. 
STERLING Dow 


BOOK 


Lachish III (Tell ed-Duweir), the Iron Age, 

by Olga Tufnell with contributions by Margaret 
The Wellcome 
Marston Archaeological Research Expedition to 
the Near East, Volume III, 2 parts. Text: pp. 437; 
Plates: 105 with 2 inserts and 102 pp. of text, 25 


A. Murray and David Diringer. 


plans. Published for the Trustees of the Late Sir 
Henry Wellcome by the Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1953. $32.00. 


Tell ed-Duweir, presumably the site of the Lachish 
of the Bible, was excavated for six seasons, 1932-1938. 
The mound is so enormous, of a size matched in 
Palestine only by Gezer, and the problems of clear 
ance were so complicated, that despite the efforts of 
an extraordinarily able staff litthe more than a be- 
ginning could be made at systematic excavation. It 
is unfortunate that first the death of Starkey, the 
able leader of the expedition, and then the war pre 
vented a continuation of the enterprise. 

The job of clearance brought to light a Late 
Bronze Age temple (see Lachish II), elaborate de 
fensive works, and a large number of loci, perhaps 
about 300, including rooms, quarfics, and tombs, 
some of the latter being among the most important 
yet found in Palestine (loci of pre-Iron age date wil) 
appear in Lachish IV). By the time the dig was 
suspended, 3 levels had been exposed on somewhat 
less than a quarter of the surface of the mound. In 
addition, several structures were cleared below level 
III, and the dating of the tomb series was checked 
by soundings in lower levels. 

Level I seemed to have two phases separated by a 
period of desertion. The latest phase, of the late 2nd 
century B.c., is attested in the “Solar Shrine” and 
tomb 217; the earlier, of ca. 450-350, was especially 
localized in the “Residency.” A feature of the early 
phase of level I was the discovery of a great many 
limestone stands or altars, including one with an 
interesting Aramaic inscription (see now Albright, 
BASOR 132, pp. 46-47). 

The remains of level II, dated 700-586, consisted 
only of the Bastion, some other defensive works, and 
a few miserable houses; yet it was in a room of the 
Zastion, the Guardroom, that there was found most 
of the ostraca already famous as the Lachish Letters 
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(see Lachish I). Three more ostraca appear here, and 
the texts of the others are republished (pp. 331 ff.). 

Levels II1-IV together are believed to cover about 
900-700, but the only date suggested for III by itself 
is the date of Miss Tufnell 


700, as against Starkey’s original choice of 597. 


thinks 
She 


cites a metre or more difference in level of occupa 


its destruction; 


tion between III and II, and a considerable change 
in the character of the pottery. 

It is also asserted that the date of III is based on 
the “epigraphic progression of the Early Hebrew 
characters on the ‘royal’ stamps” (p. 48). This state 
ment is a curious one, since otherwise one gets the 
impression from the book that the dating of the 
“epigraphic progression” was changed to fit the new 
date for the end of III, rather than the other way 
about. Diringer compares his three classes of royal 
jar handle stamps with the Siloam inscription, which 
is generally ascribed to ca. 700 (p. 344). He finds that 
class i is older than the inscription, class ii con 
later. In general, 
these results are not very different from his earlier 


temporary with it, and class iii 
ones involving the same comparison (see summary in 
BiblArch 12 pp 85-86) 


Lachish seem to confirm his hunch that class i be 


In fact, the findings at 


longs in the 8th century. However, the principal 
change in the results concerns the position of class ii, 
before dated in the 2nd quarter of the 7th century, 
here at the end of the 8th; and unfortunately it is 
just this change that relates to the date of level III. 
rhe conclusion is inescapable that, as Diringer has 
remarked, “the epigraphic elements are at present 
not sufficient for a sure and exact dating of Early 
Hebrew inscriptions,” to which one may add, in the 
absence of other evidence. 

What other evidence is there here? We are told 
that it was exclusively storage jars of type 484 that 
were impressed with the royal stamp (p. 315). Except 
for two reconstructed jars, only one of which bore 
royal stamps, no information is given about the 
number of recognizable examples of this type that 
were so stamped rhe presumption is that all 
stamped handles were either certainly or probably 
from such jars, or unidentifiable as to type of ware. 
It is also stated that type 484 was virtually confined 


to level III; only 6 examples seem to have been re 
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corded from level II, all in doubtful situ. On the 
other hand, class iii of the royal stamps is dated to 
the late 7th century at the earliest; in fact, the 
author goes to some pains to locate all 10 examples 
of this class in level II (p. $40). Obviously there is 
some confusion here. The royal stamps cannot be 
exclusive to a particular type of jar, if one class of 
the stamps is a hundred years later than the period 
to which that type of jar belongs. To resolve the 
difficulty three alternatives present themselves: that 
the use of jar 484 continued into level II — this seems 
doubtful; that class iii stamps were impressed on 
other types of jars — for which there is no evidence; 
that class iii stamps were actually in use in level IIT. 
The last conclusion seems unavoidable, for despite 
the attempt to argue it away, the fact remains that 
at least 50 per cent — i.e. 5 — of the examples of class 
iii were probably from level III and only one cer- 
tainly from level II. This conclusion would also 
explain the fact that so little epigraphic difference 
is noted between stamp classes ii and iii (p. 343), 
although they are dated nearly a hundred years 
apart. However, it does not explain how it is that at 
other sites stamped jar handles and especially those 
of class iii, found in situ, have been dated to as late 
as 587. 

Obviously other evidence in regard to the relation 
between levels II] and II must be considered. The 
argument from difference in level of occupation 
would be more conclusive if the author had not 
weakened her case by suggesting that certain impor- 
tant loci, supposedly of level III, were also partly of 
level II (1015 & 1017, and by implication the other 
rooms in the same building; also 1073, 1087, 1089 & 
1095). These doubts are expressed in the discussion 
of the level of class iii stamps (p. 340); their effect 
is to weaken both the stratigraphic and the epi- 
graphic argument. 

Turning to the pottery, we find that, aside from 
jar type 484, the most striking quantitative differ- 
ences between levels III and II are to be found in 
the “perfume flasks,” D8, only one of which was 
reported from level II, and the storage jars, $10, of 
which two came from the Bastion and were presum 
ably of level II. Both of these classes of pottery have 
been dated elsewhere to the 7th or even to the 6th 
century and their absence in level II is therefore 
somewhat surprising. The same holds for most of the 
other differences that are noted. However, the force 
of the quantitative argument is considerably weak- 
ened because so much more pottery was found in 
level III, over three times as much as from the houses 
of level II and the Bastion (mostly of I1?) together. 
On the other hand, at least one class of pottery, S8, 
the jar type associated with the Lachish Letters, is 
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quite common in the Bastion (23) and almost absent 
from levels II(1) and III(2). Could it be that this 
class of jar replaced the somewhat larger type 484, 
associated with the royal stamps, because the practice 
of using such stamps was discontinued or suppressed? 
However much the differences may be minimized, 
the fact still remains of a strong impression of 
change in the pottery between levels III and I, 
enough change to explain, if not to justify, Miss 
Tufnell’s dating of the end of level III. 

One further objection to her dating grows out of 
the evidence from Samaria that the folded rim bowl, 
B13, only appears after 720, at least in that form of 
it common in Lachish III and later. If Miss Tufnell 
is right, the type was firmly established before the 
end of III. This leaves less than 20 years for the 
move south. Furthermore, the type is associated with 
Assyrian dominance at Samaria, with the pre-Assyr 
ian period at Lachish. At Megiddo such bowls were 
mostly from level III, but there is no agreement on 
a date for the end of that level. If Albright is correct 
that Megiddo III was Israelite and ended in 733, 
these bowls can have nothing to do with the Assyr- 
ians at all and plenty of time would be allowed for 
their appearance at Lachish. It is to be hoped that 
the contradictions between Megiddo and Samaria 
will be resolved when the Samarian pottery is pub 
lished. 

It is clear that before Miss Tufnell’s dates can be 
accepted the archaeology of Palestine for the period 
must be reconsidered. Nevertheless, she is to be 
congratulated for her courageous treatment of a 
difficult problem. Because in doing so she has so 
carefully marshalled a good part of the conflicting 
evidence, she has made it more probable that in the 
not too distant future we will be able to give abso 
lute dates to the material remains of one of the most 
critical periods in Jewish history. 

One last suggestion before leaving this fascinating 
problem. Miss Tufnell tried to solve the difficult 
question of the relation between levels III and II by 
raising the date of III. Suppose on the other hand 
that the date of II or part of II should be lowered; 
suppose that the scanty houses of II belong to the 
survivors of the catastrophe of 587, or better to later 
squatters (Miss Tufnell notes at least one late squat- 
ter’s oven, p. 279); suppose that the level of the 
“Guardhouse” in which the “Letters” were found is 
of a different time than these houses, or, if of the 
same time, that the ostraca survived there as curiosi- 
ties. Would this solve the problem? 

It is rightly pointed out in the book that the 
objects found in any particular level will mostly 
belong to its last phase. Often earlier phases can 
only be reconstructed with great difficulty, and for 
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this purpose graves are of the utmost value. Thus 


tomb 106 covers about the same span of time as level 


Il of which we know only the last phases. For the 
periods before the end of level III such grave groups 
are our chief reliance. For example, tomb 1002 is of 
the 8th century down to the last phase of III, while 
218 of ca. 900 represents early level IV, and 521 of 
ca. 1000 level V. The comparative archaeology on 
which the order of her rich grave series is based has 
been handled by Miss Tufnell with skill 
notice especially her cautious treatment of the con 
troversial “Cypriote” wares (pp. 297 ff.) 


some 


The numerous scarabs and seals from Iron Age 
Lachish require special mention, because by their 
concentration in a 9th-8th century context they offer 
an excellent criterion for archaeological dating. Un- 
fortunately, in regard to the scarabs, Miss Murray is 
handicapped by the great obscurity that still sur- 
rounds the Egyptian Dynasties chiefly involved, the 
2Ist-25th. Furthermore, the classification of Egyp- 
tian scarabs has gone but little beyond the reading 
of signs and the identification of royal names. This 
creates difficulties in a period when certain signs like 
kheper, the scarab, were popular as decorative ele 
ments, as probably in 44; and when a particular 
combination of signs, Men-Kheper-Re, the throne 
name of Thutmose III, was in great favor not only 
in names, but probably also for the amuletic force of 
The unfortunate effect of 
complexities on the treatment of scarabs is best 
illustrated by the “miracle” of tomb 32 at Tell en 
Nasbeh which is supposed to have contained four 


past associations. these 


scarabs of ca. 700, although the rest of the contents 
of the tomb could not readily be dated after the 9th 
century. Similarly here, 44 and its duplicates are re 
ferred, though only tentatively, to certain 8th cen 
tury pharaohs; yet all of the pieces are much earlier 
by situ. For the most part, however, Miss Murray, 
who deals with the scarabs and seals, has avoided 
such difficulties by exalting a relatively obscure 
priest-king of Thebes to a position of importance, 
extending his domain into Palestine, and attributing 
the Menkheperre scarabs to him. Except that Men- 
kheperre was the ruler’s name, the evidence for such 
a step is, to say the least, debatable. It would be 
barely more remote to suggest that the pieces were 
simply Theban propaganda. In any case, it remains 
a mystery why so many of them were found in Pales 
tine. The same uncertainty attaches to the scarabs 
with the name of the Theban god Amen, which 
appear to be of the same time as the Menkheperre 
series (p. 362). 

Whatever the explanation of the scarabs may be, 
they are mostly found in contemporary contexts of 
the utmost importance for comparative archaeology; 
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for it is cogently argued (p. 205) that the main de 
posits of tomb 218 and related burials at Lachish, of 
tomb 32 at Tell en Nasbeh (add tomb 54), of tomb 1 
at Ain Shems (but note later material, p. 377) and of 
tombs 602 & 603 at Lahun in Egypt all date to about 
the same time (add tomb 201 at Tell Fara, Beth Pelet 
I, pl. XL). This should be in the neighborhood of 
900 

Scaraboids are largely missing in Egypt, and the 
few that occur differ radically from the Palestinian 
type. The publication of the series of scaraboids and 
seals from Lachish makes it possible to recognize in 
these simple crudities an important criterion for the 
The Age 
piece appears to be a drilled style haematite scara 
boid, 96, from tomb 521 dated ca. 1000; by style of 
be of the Ilth century (cf. the 
quartz conoid, Megiddo II, pl. 162,5, from level VI 
1100). Other examples of the style are the 
conoids 149-150 and perhaps the scarab 54; un- 


archaeology of Palestine. 


earliest Iron 


engraving it may 


of ca. 


doubtedly they are so few in number and, except in 
tomb 521, occur only as survivors, because Lachish 
was largely deserted in the 12th and 11th centuries 
It is possible that the so-called “blob” style derived 
from the earlier drilled type. The “blob” style, how 
ever, consists of more than gouged holes; the design 
is worked out with sharply gouged lines, sometimes 
accompanied by linear hatching (see 100-102, dated 
somewhat later than the main series). Occasionally 
all of the design is linear gouged, as in 91. The fol 
lowing pieces belong to the “blob” style and its vari 


ants: scarab 52 (really a pseudo-scarab, i.e. a scara 


markings on its back); 
100-102; 148, 151. 
rhe earliest examples of this style are to be dated 
than the late 
ment is based on the assumption that the examples 
from Megiddo V are to be attributed to the Solo 


indeterminate 
67-88, 90-92, 


boid with 


scaraboids conoids 


not earlier 


10th century. This state 


monic level, VA-IVB, centering in the third quarter 
of the 10th Albright and 
Wright; in fact, the weight of the evidence else 
where requires that assumption. On the other hand, 


century according to 


only four rather miserable specimens were found in 
tomb 1002 at Lachish, and these could have been 
deposited as early as 800 ».c.; only one survived in 
tomb 106 of the 7th century. The main duration of 
950-850. 


Though its crudities hardly agree with one’s idea of 


the style can therefore be fixed to about 
the splendor of Solomon, the style may have been 
introduced for, or even created by, some of the 
workmen who made that splendor possible. 

Ihe bone scaraboids, with their broad flat-cut fig 
ures and crude linear detail (62-66, 89, 103, 106-108), 
are very unlike the “blob” style pieces, but occur in 


the same context with them at many sites. However, 
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at Lachish such scaraboids are found in situ only in 
tomb 1002, mostly in its earlier phases. Relatively 
late production of the type may therefore be local 
to Lachish. However, the apparently related pieces 
with dot and circle decor (118-122) occur in graves 
earlier than 1002. 

These bone scaraboids seem to reflect in their de- 
sign the influence of Hyksos scarabs (cf. 64 with 
Ancient Gaza I, pl. XIV, 164; 89 with Beth Pelet I, 
pl. XII, 127). The series may therefore be connected 
with some scarabs that appear to be imitations of the 
Hyksos style—as Tanite propaganda?—in Ramesside 
times, or later. If this occurred, the best example of 
it from Lachish is 24; others may be 40 and 41. How- 
ever, the bone scaraboids have an even earlier com- 
parison from Egypt, for they recall not only the 
designs but the kind of engraving in a certain type 
of button seal of the Ist Intermediate period (cf. 65 
with Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, pl. I, 43- 
47). Are all three, the early button seals, the Hyksos 
scarabs, and the bone scaraboids somehow connected, 
despite the long span of time that they cover? Idle 
speculation no doubt; yet the answer may lie with 
the ancestors of some of the soldiers, ethnically a 
mixed lot, with whom Shishak invaded Palestine in 
the late 10th century. Because of their possible con- 
nection with this invasion on the one hand and by 
their position in tomb 1002 on the other, the bone 
scaraboids may be dated ca. 925-800. 

Before leaving the discussion of seals certain points 
should be noted. Page 361: the reference to 20 is 
obviously wrong; probably 6 was meant. Page 363: 
$5 & 135 should be added to the list of MB survivors 
and 132 & 136 to the LB list. The discussion of the 
bone scaraboids is chronologically confused by the 
irrelevant mention of a scarab of the 25th dynasty; 
this scarab comes from a tomb group with no scara- 
boids and few objects of any kind except scarabs. 
Page 364: 104 is listed with the group 100-102 by 
mistake. Page 366: the cylinder, 152, may be an ex- 
ample of the eclectic manner of the 14th-13th cen- 
tury as manifest in the glyptic of Ras Shamra; 154 
represents a well-known variant of the Assyrian 
linear style of the 9th-8th century. Page 373: 158 
should be called an oblong conoid if the drawing of 
it is correct (pl. 54:48). 

In other parts of the publication various points 
invite comment. Page 46: the statement regarding 
hand-burnished ware in 6024 and 521 should prob- 
ably read that 90 per cent of the ware found in these 
loci was of that character (see chart p. 261). Page 
47: under 925-800 B.c. the mention of glass is mis- 
leading, so far as seals are concerned, since all of the 
glass seals from Lachish (97, 123, 139) are of the 
Persian period or later. Page 112: J15:1030 should 
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be III or earlier if connected with 1036; the seal 
found therein, 86, suggests earlier. Page 189: tomb 
110, called contemporary with 218, on p. 298 is said 
to be definitely earlier. Page 269: under type 617; 
the excavator’s date for Megiddo III was 780-650. 
Page 274, line 3: for traditional read transitional. 
Page 340: McCown’s type D of handle cross-sections 
is discussed, but we are never told that it means a 
marked single ridge. Page 348: the inscriptions 
from seals are given in transliteration; for the 
Hebrew characters and a translation one has to 
refer to a periodical. Such partial coverage as this is 
unworthy of a major publication. 

Turning to more general matters, there is no con- 
sistent cross reference from plates to text. Pottery 
types can be found easily enough; but other kinds 
of objects only with difficulty. Some objects do not 
appear to have been discussed at all; for example, 
two bone seals from tomb 521 (pl. 37:1 & 4). These 
pieces are especially interesting because they re- 
semble button seals of the Ist Intermediate period; 
that one of them was old enough to have been re 
bored also suggests that they are survivals. Their 
unusual rectangular shape and extremely simple de 
signs, however, make it difficult to decide whether 
they are provincial variants of the early type, or if 
the resemblance is accidental. They could be local 
products of early Iron I. 


The task of the reader is made much harder by 
the fact that the pottery is given by type number in 
describing its find spot, but discussed in the general 
section according to groups of types or classes. The 
types and classes have no numerical relation one to 
the other, and there is no concordance. 


Most of the expert testimony is not properly co 
ordinated with Thus, the introduction 
contains a section on geology that belongs in an 
appendix, and one on the identification of the site 
that leaves its identification in doubt. Worst of all, 
in the otherwise valuable notes on raw materials (p. 
356), the reader is told that in regard to origin the 
expert did not feel competent to hold an opinion. 
Surely this statement is of no interest to anyone and 


the text. 


should have been suppressed. 

Finally, the use of dates is so loose as sometimes 
to be confusing. Thus, the system for dating the 
period in the section on literary sources differs by 
one year from that in the rest of the book. Most 
annoying of all, the dates given the various loci do 
not. always agree with other references to them in 
the text or with their place in the many charts 
scattered through the book. 

So much faultfinding on the part of a reviewer 
must be justified — and it is: by the size of the book, 
by the enormous amount of material it contains, but 
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above all by the importance of its subject. The years 
of patient work, the thought, the learning, the sensi- 
tivity, and the understanding that have gone into 
the book have been amply rewarded, for it is un- 
doubtedly the most outstanding contribution to our 
knowledge of Old Testament Judah that archaeology 
has so far produced. The author and her colleagues 
have earned our heartfelt thanks. 
Briccs W. BUCHANAN 
GUILFORD, CONN. 


Ur Excavations, Volume X, Seal Cylinders, 
by Dr. L. Legrain, with an Introductory Note by 
Sir Leonard Woolley. Publications of the Joint 
Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, to Mesopotamia. Pp. xi + 56, pls. 
43. Published for the trustees of the two Museums 
by aid of a Grant made by the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
£2-5-0. 


This publication makes available to the scholarly 
world the seals found at Ur, dating from the fourth 
millennium B.c. to the time of Alexander the Great. 
Previously 394 seals had been included in the publi- 
cation of the Royal cemetery (Ur Exc. I, 1934) and 
560 seal impressions were published by Dr. Legrain 
in a separate volume (Ur Exc. III, 1936). 

The present catalogue comprises 541 cylinder seals, 
60 ancient cylinder seal impressions on tablets and 
labels, 99 stamp seals, one seal cutter’s trial piece 
(466), and 132 ancient stamp seal impressions on 
clay (701-832) found in a sarcophagus of the Persian 
age together with a number of casts from a metal 
cup and from other metal objects. 

The foreword by Sir Leonard Woolley gives some 
over-all indication of chronological divisions, and 
points to a few outstanding features of the seals and 
to a statement of their find-spots. Unfortunately, the 
bulk of the material was not found in precisely de- 
fined layers. Dr. Legrain was therefore compelled to 
use the evidence of a few pieces and employ stylistic 
criteria for the rest. He arranged the seals in some 
very general chronological order but followed mostly 
the dominant inconographic motif featured on the 
seal. Moreover, in several cases he included seals of 
later periods among earlier material and vice versa. 

For example, 85, a Neo-Babylonian cylinder of the 
eighth century B.c. appears between two pieces of 
the Second Early Dynastic period, dated about 2600 
u.c., because in all three scenes the human pro- 
tagonist fighting animals is shown with one knee on 
the ground; or the Old Babylonian worshiping 
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scene of the early second millennium, 570, is placed 
between two cylinders of debased Common Mitan- 
nian style (14/18th centuries B.c.) because all three 
have a “gate” design, although the one of the Old 
Babylonian cylinder was obviously cut much later 
Enlargement of the 
photographs of 569, 570, and 571 to reproductions 
of about the same size further tends to mislead all 
but the most careful readers. 


over an erased inscription. 


Several other instances 
of erroneous classification have been noted by previ 
ous reviewers (Kantor, JNES 18 [1954] 130-131 pas 
sim; B. Buchanan, JAOS 73 [1953] 226). Rather 
than attempt a reclassification of the entire material, 
however, the reviewer will concentrate on groups of 
special interest in this newly published material. 

One group which deserves attention is referred to 
as Post Akkad or Post Sargonid by the reviewer 
(Corpus of Ancient Near Eastern Seals . . . 1 [1948] 
31-32). This group comprises cylinders showing 
Sargonid motifs in abbreviated and schematic ren 
derings with an engraving that is either flatter than 
the modeling found at the height of the Sargonid 
epoch, or sharper and deeper. The ritual and reli 
gious scenes 96, 132, 133, 221, 223(?), 230, 234, 278(?), 
280-283, 286, 287, 302, 310, 312, 314, 484, 508, 550(?) 
are not merely cursory pieces which could have been 
carved for less exigent patrons at the height of the 
Sargonid epoch, but designs which show that a 
change had occurred in the conceptions of the seal 
cutters; a brief indication of mythological or ritual 
content was now considered sufficient, and visual, 
narrative detail was no longer desirable. 

The same tendency for abbreviation is present also 
in scenes derived from the contests of the Sargonid 
and Early Dynastic periods. The majority of the 


seals with such motifs are carved in a sharp, deep, 


self-assured manner, already present in some early 
Sargonid pieces like 139 and 146, but coming more 
definitely to the fore in the Post Sargonid glyptic, 
probably encouraged by the effectiveness of the de 
signs produced on soft stone with less labor than the 
carefully modeled Sargonid cylinders usually made 
of hard serpentine. 

The best examples of the abbreviated Post Sar 
gonid contests are 111, 114, 174, 175, and 185; others 
which should be assigned to the same group are 
59(?), 60, 98-102, 104-110, 115(?), all featuring an 
eagle (in compositions reminiscent of the Early 
Dynastic designs like 112 and 113) and 189, 190, 200 
showing two heroes attacking a lion or other op- 
ponent. Probably some others among the remaining 
seals with this motif 191-212, also belong to the Post 
Sargonid rather than to a later period (this is surely 
true of 197 with two pairs of contestants), but the 
motif survived until after the Third Dynasty of Ur, 
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and, without the support of dated tablets, a division 
into an earlier and a later group is inadvisable. 

The group of Post Sargonid seals here defined can 
also be found among the pieces of the Royal ceme- 
tery. In fact, two of the cylinders of the present 
catalogue, 221 and 544, were previously published as 
having been found in Royal cemetery graves (Ur 
Exc. Il, pl. 212: 306; pl. 211: 296). The latter seal 
comes from a group of graves assigned by Woolley 
to the Second Dynasty of Ur which preceded the 
Sargonid epoch. The presence of 544 and a number 
of other cylinders of similar style in these graves, 
however, shows that this dating should be recon- 
sidered and set in the main after the Sargonid 
period. 

To the Late or Post Akkad age also belong cylin- 
ders like 552 and 553 ascribed by Frankfort to the 
Guti invaders who put an end to the Akkad Dy- 
nasty. The influence of such designs may be shown 
in the curious seals 95 and 222. 

In the Post Sargonid age, or even earlier, stamp 
seals like 629 and 630 were brought from India or 
engraved in Indianizing style probably by foreigners 
who came under the influence of Mesopotamian 
glyptic art and produced stamps like 624-628, 631 
and perhaps 633, also the cylinder 632 and possibly 
the curious piece 542. 

The appearance of these stamps of foreign origin 
or inspiration may have sparked the creation of a 
small group of Mesopotamian stamp seals of which 
640-649 constitute the largest published collection. 
The shapes (not shown), can be divided into two 
groups: one with knob or roller-shaped handle (646) 
of which one example was found in ‘Tell Asmar in 
houses of the Akkad period (OJC XVI, 41, fig. 27); 
the other, plainer form is pyramidal or gable-shaped 
with slanting front and back, with a perforation 
through the top (647, 649). The survival of stamps 
of the latter type ‘into the Isin Larsa period is sug- 
gested by evidence from Tell Asmar as pointed out 
by B. Buchanan (op. cit. 226). 

In the mass of cylinders from the time of the 
Third Dynasty of Ur, to the First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon, the seal impressions on tablets and tags form 
one of only two clearly defined groups from which 
some knowledge can be gained for future classifica- 
tion, One must be grateful for the enlarged photo- 
graphs of impressions 428-431 made by the beauti- 
fully engraved seal of a sukkal official. As noted by 
Dr. Legrain, that cylinder had the name of King 
Bur-Sin of Ur in the inscription of the imprint 429. 
In 430, however, the inscription had been changed 
by the alteration of one cuneiform sign to contain 
the name of Bur-Sin’s successor Gimil-Sin. Evidence 
for such changes made by officials who served two 
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kings is not infrequent (cf. N. Schneider, Orientalia 
45-46 [1930] 111), but the examples so far noted all 
involve the use of the new seals. 

It is noteworthy, furthermore, that the brother of 
the owner of 428-431, likewise a sukkal official, seems 
to have had a similar cylinder (433) though carved 
in a somewhat more cursory style, as noted by Dr. 
Legrain. Both cylinders picture the deified ruler on 
an elaborate lion throne greeting the worshiper who 
presumably represents the seal owner. 

The second clearly defined group consists of the 
unpierced cylinders 446-458, crudely engraved with 
only a name which is sometimes in direct script, not 
reversed as on the professionally carved cylinder 
seals. These are the originals of the so-called bur-gul 
seal impressions which A. Poebel (OLZ [1907] col. 
176), in a discussion of the contracts from Nippur of 
the Dynasty of Larsa and the First Dynasty of Baby- 
lon, assumed to have been made with seals carved 
especially for the signing of contracts. When the 
seal had served its purpose, the inscription could be 
erased and the stone re-used for another client. In 
deed, example 449 shows clearly that the stone had 
borne another now mostly erased inscription before 
the present one was carved. 

The majority of the cylinders assigned by Dr. Le 
grain to the Isin Larsa period belong to the coarse 
style of seal engraving which prevailed in the time 
of the dynasties of Isin and Larsa and later Babylon. 
However, a certain number, e.g. 216, 218, 219, 246, 
the ancient impressions 443, 444, 459-462, and 539, 
the cylinders 494-501, 503-506, 525-529, 536-538, 540, 
541, and 557 belong to the more elaborate style of 
the period which began at least in the time of king 
Sin-iddinam of Larsa (cf. JCS 4 [1950] 162) and con 
tinued until the reign of king Samsu-iluna of Baby- 
lon (cf. L. Delaporte, Catalogue ... Louvre IL [1923] 
A.532-559) and even later. 

Sir Leonard Woolley’s statement (p. ix) concerning 
the almost complete absence of seals and impressions 
of the kings of Babylon should, therefore, be modi 
fied to the effect that theré were no seals dating from 
the latter part of the Dynasty, after the conquest of 
Ur by king Samsu-iluna in the 17th century B.c. 

There is an obvious gap in the continuity of styles 
represented on the cylinder seals from Ur from the 
time of Samsu-iluna to the Kassite period, when a 
few characteristic Kassite seals (577-579) as well as 
some typical and some quite debased Nuzi type de- 
signs are found — 65-69, 569, 571(?), 572, 580-582; 
517 may be added to the Nuzi seals because it corre- 
sponds to the group for which the reviewer assumes 
Elamite origin during the Nuzi age (cf. JNES 5 
[1946] 257-259). 


On the basis of some unpublished seal impres 
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sions on Kassite tablets from Nippur of the 13th 
century B.c., seal 607, showing an eagle-footed demon 
with animals, may be classified as a Kassite piece of 
that time. 

A somewhat later date may be suggested for 655, 
which could have been a mould or die for a metal 
seal ring of the type used in Late Kassite times; un- 
fortunately, only an enlarged impression of the piece 
was illustrated, not its unique shape seen by the 
reviewer in the Iraq Museum. 

A distinctive group at Ur is constituted by seals 
of debased Kassite style: 574, 583, 589, 593, 604, 606, 
615, 616, and perhaps 621. These continue Kassite 
motifs and characteristics: the deep-cut linear en- 
graving, mostly on frit, the frequent appearance of 
an animal with a tree and even more frequent, the 
Kassite border of running triangles —all done in a 
debased and sloppy style. 

As is to be expected from the small role which Ur 
played in the earlier part of the first millennium, the 
number of Neo-Babylonian and Neo-Assyrian cylin- 
ders found there is not large. Some of the Neo- 
Babylonian pieces fall readily into groups previously 
established, others present a more difficult dating 
problem. 

Seal 608 can be assigned a date in the late twelfth 
or eleventh century, 610 in the eighth to seventh 
century B.c. (cf. the Neo-Babylonian seals discussed 
in Orientalia 16 [1947] 145 ff.). Seals 605 and 609 
are Assyrian cylinders of the same date. In seals 611 
and 612, however, the garments of the charioteers 
with the folds in the back and the feather crowns 
worn by the figures of 611 leave no doubt concerning 
the Babylonian rather than Assyrian character of the 
pieces; the engraving, however, showing neither the 
thorough modeling of 608 nor the schematic work of 
610, is more difficult to place and might have to be 
dated between these two pieces of clearly defined 
style, that is, between about 1100 and 700 B.c. Such 
a date is also suggested by the representations of 
Assyrian chariots which should give some indication 
of the appearance of contemporary Babylonian 
In the obelisk of Ashurnasirpal I (1047- 
1029 s.c.) the horses have a head ornament consist- 
ing of three feathers stuck in a rosette (e.g. Mitt. 
Altorient. Ges. 6 [1932] pls. VIII, IX), which seems 
much like the one pictured in 611 except for the fact 
that the rosette rests immediately on the horse's head 
in the representations of the obelisk, while it seems 
to be raised on a short bar above the head in 611. 
Furthermore, there seems to be a band coiling 
around the bar which is reminiscent of the bands 
fluttering from the head ornaments of the horses in 
the reliefs of Ashurnasirpal II (883-859 B.c.), (e.g. 


chariots. 
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A. H. Layard, Monuments of Nineveh [1849] pls. 13, 
21, 22, etc.). In the reliefs of the same king the 
back of the chariot often has a shield with protrud- 
ing lion’s head (e.g. Layard, op. cit. 21, 27) which 
appears to be recognizable in the chariot design of 
611, found in those of the obelisk of 
Ashurnasirpal I. This evidence indicates that the 
chariot type of 611 should be placed between that of 
Ashurnasirpal I and II, that is between ca. 1050 and 
850 B.c. 

Seal 612 which is less well preserved, gives some 
indication for a date in the ninth century by show- 
ing a lentil-sshaped dust cover not found on the 
chariots of Ashurnasirpal I, but seen first on the 
enameled brick orthostate of the father of Ashurna- 
sirpal II, Tukulti Ninurta II (888-884 B.c.), (cf. W. 
Andrae, Coloured Ceramics from Ashur [1925] pl. 
7). It should be stressed, however, that dust covers 
may have been used earlier in Babylonia and that 
this suggestion made for the dating of 612 is very 
tentative. 

Another interesting cylinder among the Neo 
Babylonian pieces, 309, shows persons in Neo-Baby 
lonian costume in a scene reminiscent of presenta 
tions of the Isin Larsa period. From traces in the 
photograph the reviewer concludes that this is an 
earlier seal, recut to suit a Neo-Babylonian customer. 


but is not 


Another unusual seal is 551 showing a procession of 
persons in Babylonian attire cut in a style for which 
only some Assyrian cylinders of the twelfth to tenth 
centuries can be cited as parallels (e.g. Moortgat, 
Vorderasiatische Rollsiegel [1940] nos. 593, 594). 
The beautiful design of 602, which shows two 
ostriches with entwined necks, comes from the end 
of the Neo-Babylonian or from the early Achae- 
menian age when the symmetrical cohesive forms 
produced by entwining, aot only of the necks but 
often also of the bodies of the two animals, were 
frequently used on cylinder seals (e.g. Delaporte, 
op. cit. A.709; Iraq 4 [1939] nos. 108, 109 and 
numerous unpublished impressions from Persepolis). 
The group of late stamp seals from Ur, 656-700, is 
more interesting for what it does not include than 
for the actual pieces represented. There are here no 
stamp seals carved in the Assyrian linear style, nor 
any of the carefully modeled scenes of gods, demons, 
and worshipers which are equally characteristic of 
the Assyrian glyptic of the late eighth and seventh 
centuries B.c. The only seals which show a certain 
amount of careful carving are the scenes containing 
monsters or animals — 667, 669-671. Of these 670 is 
similar in style and motif (horned animal and bird) 
to a seal from Sardis (Sardis 13 [1925] pl. X1:27, no. 
122), and thus seems to belong to one of the groups 
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Unfor- 


tunately, the shape of the seal is not shown, an 


made beyond the frontiers of Babylonia. 


omission already noted for the earlier stamp seals 
626-655 and equally regrettable for 656-683. 

The majority of the stamps from Ur are the 
cursory drilled style pieces with worshipers adoring 
symbols, or symbols alone (656-661, 674, 678-682), to 
be dated between the seventh and fifth centuries B.c. 
A similar date should be suggested for the three non- 
typical frit seals 683-685. 

In addition, there is a group of seals which were 
made of frit in the form of crude Egyptianizing 
scarabs, 688, 690-700. 
merely of crossed lines but a few show simple figures 
or symbols. The date of the pieces should probably 
be set between the seventh and fifth centuries B.c. 
Seal 686, reproduced with this group, is certainly 
earlier as shown by an object of similar form assigned 
by Petrie to the XVIIIth Dynasty (cf. Buttons and 
Design Scarabs [1925] no. 1048 with back Z 6, text 
p- 28). 

Another foreign import is 576, a Phoenician 
scarab, probably of the eighth century B.c. Lastly, 
689, said by Dr. Legrain to be a scaraboid seal from 
a Larsa grave, differs considerably from the group 
with which it is reproduced and may indeed be 
earlier. 

Even more important than the material listed so 
far is the last group of seal designs regarded by the 
excavator and by the author of the catalogue as the 
record of specimens in a collector's cabinet but be- 
lieved by the reviewer to be casts of the works pro- 
duced during the lifetime of one seal engraver and 


The designs often consist 


goldsmith. 

A few casts were those of Greek coins which indi- 
cate the date of the find: 722/821 an Athenian tetra- 
drachm which can be assigned on stylistic grounds 
to the third quarter of the fifth century; 717 re- 
sembles Cyrenaic coins dated between 480 and 435 
s.c.; and 810 is the cast of a Macedonian coin dated 
between 500 and 480 B.c. (for help in the dating of 
these casts the reviewer thanks Miss Margaret 
Thompson of the American Numismatic Society). 

These coins, as well as some impressions made with 
gems of Greek style like 746, were obviously used by 
the artist as a study collection. Thus the heads 712- 
716, 718-721, 723-725 are all derived from the two 
Greek coins 717 and 722 though they differ from the 
Greek originals by showing a dryer modeling, a 
sharper characterization through having nose and 
eye enlarged, and more ornate patterns produced 
with minute precision. 

These heads should not be interpreted as “por- 
traits of noble Persians” but rather as renderings of 
deities placed on the seals to protect the wearer. The 
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janiform heads 723-725, for example, probably ren- 
der a twin deity, corresponding to the Babylonian 
divine twins. An earlier rendering of the same deity 
shows the entire figures: (cf. the amulet J. D. Beazley, 
The Lewes House Collection of 
[1920] pl. 1,6). 

The renderings of animal heads in profile as the 
sole subject of a seal in 791, 792, 804-809 may like- 
wise have been caused by the influence of Greek 
coins because there are no Near Eastern prototypes 
for such seals. Furthermore, the imprint 747 seems 
to copy the posture of the Herakles on 746 without, 
however, rendering the organic structure and the 
Polyclitan proportions of the Greek original. 

Preceding a more thorough treatment of this ma 
terial by the reviewer, these examples will have to 
suffice to show in which way Greek influences were 
absorbed by a Near Eastern artist. The large num- 
ber of imprints of purely Near Eastern style likewise 
contained in the collection may either be earlier 
works of the same artist or products of apprentices 
in his workshop. To one of the latter may be 
ascribed 735 and 744 which show neither playful 
“cupids” nor “boys” but the common Near Eastern 
motif of two heroes killing a giant (cf. Charles Hop 
kins in AJA 37 [1934] 348 ff. and AASOR 24 
[1947] 60/61). 

Sir Leonard Woolley and Dr. Legrain deserve the 
thanks of all those interested in the field of glyptic 
art for having made this interesting collection avail 
able. 


Ancient Gems 
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Einfuhrung in die Alte Geschichte, by Hermann 
Bengtson. Pp. viii + 197. Zweite, durchgeschene 
und erginzte Auflage. C. H. Beck’sche Verlags 
buchhandlung, Miinchen, 1953. DM 8.50. 


In the has 
emerged as one of the most active and most useful of 
the German historians in the Ancient field. A pupil 
of the late Walter Otto at Munich, who collaborated 
with his master in 1938 in a study of the late Ptole 
maic period, he has proceeded methodically through 
the three exhaustive volumes of his “Strategie in der 
Hellenistischen Zeit,” has rewritten the standard 
Geschichte” in the Handbuch der 
Altertumswissenschaft, and has collaborated with 
Vladimir Milojéit in the edition of the first volume 
of a “Grosser Historischer Weltatlas” which, in a 
promised English edition, should be very useful to 


post-war years, Professor Bengtson 


“Griechische 
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all who teach Ancient History. His “Einfiihrung,” 
which now enters a second edition, is of a more 
restricted utility outside of Germany, for whose 
students it is especially designed, but should be on 
the shelves of all graduate seminars in the Classics 
or in History. It will be read and consulted with 
profit by all mature students in the field. 

In contrast to the French “Clio: Introduction aux 
" the “Einfiihrung” is both 
shorter and designed less as a book of reference. It 


Etudes Historiques, 


is not a survey of history, period by period, with 
discussion of problems and progress, but an explana- 
tion of what Ancient History is and how it works. 
The nine chapters of greatly different length are as 
follows: area and time included in Ancient History; 
history of its study; its foundations in chronology, 
geography, and anthropology; the materials, literary 
and non-literary; the monuments of archaeology; 
epigraphy, papyrology, numismatics; relations of 
Ancient History with other history and with Classical 
studies; books of reference and journals; and finally, 
a selected bibliography in thirty pages. The volume 
is completed with Addenda, a list of abbreviations, 
and an Index. 

The point of view is German throughout. Prob 
ably the project could not have been completed 
otherwise, and certainly not so compactly. Reference 
is to the work of German scholars primarily, and to 
others only when their books are of a standard 
character. On the other hand, little of vital im- 
portance has been omitted, so far as I have noticed, 
and the discussion of the materials is admirable. The 
point of view is very broad, as is habitual with the 
Munich school of historians, and the field is the 
whole of Antiquity, its culture included. The vol- 
ume is a worthy indication of the mentality ~f a 
scholar who, we learn just now, is to take over the 
editorship of the Handbuch der Altertumswissen- 
schaft itself. He has amply proved his ability to deal 
with the problems which that position will entail. 

C. BraApFoRD WELLES 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Opuscula Atheniensia I (Skrifter utgivna av 
Svenska Institutet i Athen, 4°, II). Pp. viii + 236, 
figs. 77, pls. 18. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1953. 
Sw. Crs. 75.00. 


After long years of conducting their extensive 
operations in Greece from headquarters in Rome, 
the new Swedish Institute was welcomed a few years 
ago in Athens to the family of foreign schools doing 
archaeological work in Greece. Now the new journal 
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of that Institute appears to stand beside the vener- 
able publications of the German, French, British, 
Italian, and American schools. It is most fitting that 
this first take the form of a Fest- 
schrift in honor of the late Professor Axel W. Pers- 
son, who for many years enriched the life of archae- 


volume should 


ological circles in Greece, while his work greatly 
enriched our knowledge of ancient Greece. His 
colleagues and disciples here pay tribute to him, 
while a bibliography of his writings, containing 217 
items collected by Erik Gren, epitomizes the wide 
scope of his forty 
years of archaeological activity. Although the arti- 
cles in this 


interests and contributions in 


wide 
variety of fields over a long period of time, in all 


commemorative volume cover a 
of them Persson would have been quite at home. 
Just as Greek prehistory was Persson’s major in 
terest, so it is the important first group of these 
studies. This begins with Martin P. Nilsson’s dis 
cussion of the prehistoric migrations of the Greeks, 
in which he now agrees with Persson and others that 
the Greeks came to Greece at the beginning of the 
Middle Helladic period. Nilsson postulates a second 
wave of Late Helladic I, bringing 
amber and the boar’s tusk helmet from the north 
Some documentation on the latter would have been 
welcome 


migration in 


An attempt to put literary tags on these 
migrations leads to labeling the first arrivals Ionians 
and the second, Achaeans. 


Late Helladic times are the setting for a study by 
Ake Akerstré6m of some pictorial vase representa 


tions from the Greek mainland, a study which is 
supplementary to his publication of the potter's 
shop at Berbati, in which were found many sherds 
of LH IIIA-B wares with pictorial representations, 
Akerstrém 
reviews earlier finds from Mycenae and ‘Tiryns, in 
cluding many fragments not published before. Sev 
eral pieces come from a single workshop in Mycenae 


indicating <hat they were made there. 


or Tiryns, the chief painter of which did the Tiryns 
Warrior krater 
of vase painting on wall painting, but also illustrates 


The study shows the dependence 


that there was no dependence on the East. 

One of the many Swedish excavations of prehis 
toric Malthi in 
1952 Natan Valmin took up this work again and 


Greek sites was at Messenia. In 
here he gives a preliminary report of buildings 
which are of sub-Mycenaean or Protogeometric date. 
Ihe complex is most unpretentious, but I would 
suggest that room 5 possibly had a second story, 
which would have extended over room 6 as well, and 
that the complex 7-8 contained a stairway leading 
to this upper story. The finds were scant, but the 


four stone slabs with incised representations are 
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most interesting; they may have been monuments set 
up on stone mounds which were found nearby. 

The last of the articles on prehistory is a lengthy 
study by Arne Furumark of a black steatite scarab 
from Cyprus, on which is shown a_ horse-drawn 
chariot with three men in it, a man behind it and 
one in front. The scene is copied from Mycenaean 
IITA-B vases, just those with which Akerstrém dealt 
in his study, and Furumark differs from him in the 
matter of the ‘Tiryns Warrior vase, which Furumark 
believes is a copy of a Levanto-Helladic vase. This 
difference epitomizes the two views about the origins 
of these vases with representational designs. The 
evidence from Berbati, when fully published, to- 
gether with the earlier vases from the Argolid now 
republished, the fine example from Corinth and the 
one recently found by Wace at Mycenae will give 
new weight to the mainland claims. 

The articles on historic remains fall into several 
categories. For vases there is a study by Ake Elm- 
quist on an Italic vase painter of the early sixth 
century B.c. who, working in Apulia, copied from 
both geometric and orientalizing wares. Erik Holm- 
berg groups together the work of an early fifth 
century vase painter whom he calls the Stathatos 
Painter. There are three studies of an epigraphical 
nature, all very different. Most interesting is the 
presentation of the several Carian inscriptions on 
clay tablets, vases, and stone from the Swedish exca- 
vations at Labrandra; it is good also to have a plan 
of the site. Three gravestones from Mersinet in 
Caria are the subject of a brief note by Paul Astrém, 
while a lengthy article by T. B. Mitford on Seleucus 
and Theodorus treats new inscriptions which throw 
fresh light on the careers of both. Sculpture is treated 
in only one article, in which Efik Sjéquist analyzes 
the career of Lysippus and isolates his early style, 
during which he was under the influence of. Poly- 
clitan sculpture, especially his Doryphoros. He then 
changed from idealism to the new individualism in 
which he was a leading spirit. Sculpture, too, but 
apparently not classical, are the bronzes discussed by 
Arvid Andrén, who calls the whole group Renais- 
sance. Related to sculpture is Willy Schwabacher’s 
analysis of the early types of New Style Athenian 
coins with the Athena head of the Parthenos type. 

Axel Boethius’ study — “Die hellenisierte italische 
Stadt der rémischen Republik” — is the only archi- 
tectural subject in this Festschrift. It traces the de- 
velopment of the regularly planned town in Italy 
from about 500 B.c., when it occurs in Italic, Greek, 
and Etruscan centers, through the Republic, show- 
ing the Greek, and in later time the specially Hellen- 
istic inspiration of Roman republican towns. Olof 
Vessberg arranges into twenty-one types the Hellen- 
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istic and Roman lamps from Cyprus, most of them 
made in Cyprus in imitation of Greek and Italian 
lamps. Einar Gjerstad discusses the lunar months of 
Hesiod and Homer, showing that there was both a 
bipartite division, which is the earlier and dies out, 
and a tripartite division which is the system which 
survived. The final article is biographical, telling of 
the work of Sam Wide and the first Swedish excava- 
tions in Athens, a fitting subject in this first volume 
of Swedish studies and in this Festschrift to Persson, 
who was one of his students. 
SAUL S. WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF MIssourRI 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Deutschland fasc. 
9, Miinchen fasc. 3, by Reinhard Lullies. Pp. 55, 
figs. 11, pls. 103-152. C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuch- 
handlung, Munich, 1952. DM. 45.00. 


This is the third German fascicule to appear since 
the war, and, if the publication of the Corpus is to 
continue at the same rapid pace, the relative new- 
comer to the great international undertaking will 
soon have more than made up for its belated partici- 
pation. 

As in the earlier two fascicules devoted to Munich, 
Dr. Lullies’s text is masterly in its conscientious 
description, sober analysis, and keen observation. 
For this, the third fascicule, 132 vases have been 
chosen: all the Attic geometric and the proto-Attic, 
the non-Attic archaic pottery not previously pub- 
lished in the catalogue by Sieveking and Hackl, and 
twelve Attic black-figured vases. The choice is well- 
made and the omission of vases already published 
in an adequate catalogue is a bold step in the right 
diréction: with a big collection such as the one at 
Munich it is more important to concentrate on the 
categories which have not been published before in 
a definitive, well-illustrated catalogue. 

The photography and the collotypes are superb. 
The drawings in the text, especially those by Reich- 
hold, furnish useful additional details which do not 
show up in the photographs. The make-up of the 
plates and the printing of the text are pleasant. The 
backgrounds are nowhere tampered with. Restora- 
tions have either been removed or are clearly identi- 
fied as such in the text. The bibliographies and 
general remarks are useful and concise, and the list- 
ing of comparanda has been kept to manageable 
proportions instead of turning into uncritical sam- 
plings or leading to excursive essays. A note in the 
preface explains the dates employed for geometric 
pottery. 

The twelve Attic black-figured vases (pls. 135-140) 
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are perhaps a little out of context in this fascicule 
and will now forever remain separated from the bulk 
of Attic black-figure, since the numbering of the 
plates and the binding of the text in the German 
series prevent eventual re-shuffling. In the boar 
hunt on pls. 138,3-5; 139,1-2, and figs. 3-4, the archer 
who alone wears a chiton should be Atalanta. On 
Attic boar hunts see also BMFA 46 (1948) 42 ff. The 
tripod pyxis (pl. 140,8-9) is mentioned by Beazley in 
Some Attic Vases in the Cyprus Museum p. 8. 
DIETRICH VON BOTHMER 
‘THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


The Ancient City of Athens, by /da Thallon Hill. 


Pp. xi + 258, figs. 34, pls. 2. Methuen and Co. 
Ltd., London, 1953. 25 shillings. 


This well-documented summary of Athenian to 
pography and monuments is an excellent distillation 
of the results of nearly a quarter century of archaeo- 
logical activity. Since the appearance of the second 
edition of Judeich’s Topographie von Athen in 1931, 
the Agora excavations have been begun and brought 
near to completion, and further investigation has 
been carried out on the slopes of the Acropolis, in 
the Kerameikos, and elsewhere. These have added 
greatly to our knowledge of ancient Athens. Al 
though specialized accounts of this work have ap 
peared in various publications, there has been no 
summary of the results, with the exception of Karo’s 
An Attic Cemetery (1943), dealing only with the 
Kerameikos area. Mrs. Hill has sifted the new ma- 
terial carefully, relating it to what was previously 
known, and presenting with admirable conciseness 
a lucid account of the topography of Athens from 
Neolithic through Roman times. This long-needed 
work will be invaluable to the Greek historian, 
archaeologist and philologist, and will be the most 
useful guide to ancient Athens for students of the 
classic§and for the serious tourist. 

Following a logical order that is not entirely chron- 
ological nor geographical, but something of both, 
Mrs. Hill deals first with the bronze and iron ages 
on the Acropolis and to North and West of it. Next 
she discusses the Agora and its surroundings; from 
the southern boundary of the Agora she proceeds to 
the slopes of the Acropolis. The Acropolis itself is 
the concern of four chapters; the concluding chap 
ters treat respectively the area West of the Acropolis, 
Roman Athens, and the outskirts (here the greatest 
emphasis is on the Kerameikos). Existing remains 
are carefully described, and both the literary and 
physical evidence for the reconstruction of the chief 
monuments is given. The relative merits of alterna 
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tive interpretations are properly relegated to the 
notes, with the exception of one or two of the sorest 
controversies. On these issues the author presents 
the evidence and states her opinion, but does not 
join battle. 

A compact outline of pottery development in 
shape and decoration from Mycenaean times to the 
sixth century B.c., together with a brief statement of 
the development of grave markers from the Geo 
metric period to the fourth century B.c. is given on 
pp. 24-28, 


stylistic or artistic problems. The notes, with few 


but nowhere else is space devoted to 


exceptions, are bibliographical, giving sources for 
fuller discussion and for illustrative material. The 
many plans are generally good. One might wish that 
in a few cases more up-to-date plans could have been 
found; for example, figs. $3 and 34, taken from 
Judeich, do not give as clear a picture of the areas 
of the Library of Hadrian and the Olympieion as 
recent study has made possible. One regrets the 
absence of photographs of the chief as well as of the 
less-known of well-chosen 
photographs would have been of great assistance to 
the reader 


monuments. Inclusion 
who has not visited the monuments dis 
cussed, particularly in working out the highly con 
densed descriptions of such complicated structures as 
the Erechtheum or the South wing of the Propylaea 
An occasional lapse in cross-referencing may be 
something of a stumbling block: on p. 80 the monu 
ment of the Eponymous Heroes is not equated with 
the Periphragma mentioned on p. 77; on p. 214, in 
the treatment of the Pythion near the Olympieion, 
no reference is made to the duplication of sanctu 
aries of Apollo Pythios discussed on p. 100. 
Archaeological activity has continued since the 
publication of this very important book. Mention 
may be made in particular of recent discoveries in 
the Agora which supplement the discussions of the 
Enneakrounos on pp. 62 and 195 (Southeast Foun 
tain House, Hesperia 22 [1953] no. 1, pp. 29 ff.) 


and the southern border of the market square on 
pp. 62-64 (Hesperia 23 [1954] no. 1, pp. 27 f£.). To 
note 2 of Chapter XVI may be added Randall, AJA 
57 (1953) 199 ff 


Respecca C. W. Ropinson 
NorMAN, OKLAHOMA 


A Third Century Hoard of Tetradrachms from 
Gordion, by Dorothy Hannah Cox. Pp. vi + 20, 
pls. 8, map. The University Museum, University 


of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1953. $0.75. 


This hoard from Gordion is of considerable inter- 
est to the historian as well as to the numismatist. It 
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was unearthed during excavation, and is therefore 
not only intact but from a known archaeological 
context, which shows it to have been deposited not 
later than 189 p.c. The coins, all tetradrachms of 
the Attic standard, are carefully described and at 
tributed according to Newell's arrangement, whether 
published, or as in the case of Lysimachos, unpub 
lished but available through the American Numis 
matic Society: all varieties are illustrated, though 
some indication of the relative degree of wear would 
have been welcome. They comprise 49 Alexanders, 
many of the flat fabric usually associated with the 
second century B.c., 18 of Lysimachos, only a few 
obviously posthumous, 36 Seleucids down to Anti 
ochos III, 2 each of Philip Arridaios, Doson, the 
Pergamene Kingdom and Perge, and one each of 
Poliorketes, Gonatas and Prusias I of Bithynia. 

There is a Pergamene tetradrachm (no. 75) usually 
given to Eumenes II, but here, probably correctly, 
in spite of some typological difficulties, to Eumenes 
I; otherwise the latest closely datable coins are the 
six of Antiochos III, all placed by Newell (Eastern 
and Western Seleucid Mints) before c. 210, and an 
Alexander from Arados in fine condition actually 
dated to 218/7 s.c. There is no discussion of the 
question whether this is a currency hoard, i.e. com- 
posed of coins all withdrawn from currency at a 
given moment, or a cumulative hoard, built up over 
a period from savings. Assuming the first alternative 
as more likely the date of deposit should be about 
210 n.c., and the hoard certainly gives a third cen- 
tury impression apart from the debatable Alexan- 
ders. Coins of this class are already known from 
Alexandria Troas which touch the period of Hierax, 
for they bear some of the same monograms as his 
tetradrachms from that mint, so there is nothing 
inherently impossible in putting the general intro- 
duction of such coins as far back as 228. This is 
Miss Cox's view, and she regards them as the result 
of the deliberate policy of Attalos in encouraging 
what might almost be called a federal currency 
throughout the wide sphere of influence which fell 
to him between the defeat of Hierax and the rise 
of Achaios in 220. It is an interesting suggestion — 
not least in that it would provide a short-lived and 
partial anticipation of the cistophoros which was to 
carry the day in the next century. 

Among details of interest we may note the bar- 
barous copies of Alexanders almost certainly due to 
the Gauls (nos. 47-50); a new early Alexander of 
Pergamon (no. 11) and a late one of Termessos (no. 
44). The coins with double axe (nos. 14-15) assigned 
to Tenedos are surely Miletos? Although the hoard 
is otherwise composed predominantly of coins of 
Asia Minor, it is a little disconcerting to find that 
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so few of the Seleucid coins can be attributed, under 
Newell's arrangement, to the active mints of this 
area. Apart from Hierax there are $1 coins ranging 
from Antiochos I to III. Of these all but three were 
apparently struck beyond the Tauros. 
E. §. G. Rosinson 
IWERNE STEPLETON, BLANDFORD, DORSET 


Masters of Campanian Painting, by Mabel M. 
Gabriel. Pp. vii + 66, figs. 9, pls. 34, frontispiece. 
H. Bittner and Co., New York, 1952. $12.00. 


This book contributes something new and indi 
vidual in the detailed investigations which are de 
voted to the techniques of painting of thirteen 
pictures from the cities around Mt. Vesuvius. There 
is a full report on the brushwork, the colors, and the 
media. Three painters are distinguished, and one 
of them is given in addition a closely associated 
“assistant.” These purely technical parts of the 
book, which in their extensiveness make strong 
demands on the attention of the reader, are un 
doubtedly of lasting value. 

We are not surprised by the result that the pic- 
tures of the so-called basilica in Herculaneum (pls. 
1-12) are closely connected. It is also quite plausible 
that the Zeus with Eros (pls. 13-15, frontispiece) can 
be attributed to the “Herculaneum Master,” and the 
fragmentary picture of Medea (pls. 16-17) to his 
collaborator, the “Medea Master.” 

A second painter is responsible for the artistically 
so unpleasant pictures from the Casa del poeta 
tragico (pls. 19-24), which have always been taken 
to be connected. That the painter of these miserable 
works can also be credited with the insipid picture 
of Ares and Aphrodite (pls. 27-28) will hardly meet 
with doubt. The technical investigations, however, 
appear also to confirm that the partly destroyed pic- 
ture of Orestes among the Taurians from the Casa 
dei Dioscuri (pls. 25-26) can be attributed to the 
same painter, the “Tragic Master.” The higher 
artistic quality would then reflect the model. There 
is a similar inconsistency in the last painter, the 
“Baroque Master,” to whom, besides the rather ac- 
complished picture of the Discovery of Ariadne (pls. 
29-33), the wooden composition of Io, Argos, and 
Hermes (pl. 34) is also assigned. 

If the result of the investigation in many a case 
is not surprising, the method of the technical investi- 
gation is novel and laudable. On the other hand, 
what is said about the style, contents, and quality 
of the pictures is not new, but surprising. It cul- 
minates in the remark that the painters were “true 
creators,” “‘masters as great as any produced by the 
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early renaissance” (p. 4). It sounds almost blasphe- 
mous, when these Campanian room-painters re 
peatedly are mentioned in the same breath with 
Michelangelo, Botticelli, and other masters. Above 
all, the style is said to be “essentially Italian” (p. 60). 
Those are the ideas which were hatched thirty years 
ago under the influence of nationalistic fascism in 
Italy. At that time everything which the home soil 
yielded in works of art had to be Italic through and 
through, without respect to “quicquid Apelles Phid- 
iasque, Graeculi delirantes, fecerunt” (Petronius 88, 
10). At a time when it still took personal courage 
to protest against such a chauvinistic falsification of 
the history of art, Ranuccio Bianchi Bandinelli, in 
a clarifying and well-founded article, demonstrated 
convincingly, precisely for the Campanian murals, 
the lack of any artistic originality and of true artistic 
quality, the absence of the “atto creativo.” He has 
irrefutably proved that it is just as wrong to see in 
every one of these pictures an original masterpiece, 
as it once was to consider them faithful copies of 
Hellenistic originals. They are rather works of sub- 
ordinate decorators who have taken over their art 
second-hand or even fifth-hand. That this article has 
not everywhere found the attention that it merits 
may perhaps be explained by its appearance during 
the war. But in any event a book which is published 
in 1952 and deals specifically with this subject ought 
to have discussed the ideas of Bianchi Bandinelli. 
This, however, has not been done. This article is in 
fact the best criticism, even if a damning one, for 
all those parts of the book which attempt to go be 
yond a description of technical aspects. The re- 
viewer, instead of copying out long passages of the 
article, merely refers the reader to Critica d’arte 5 
(1940) 77 ff: 

This, however, is not the only conspicuous gap in 
the archaeological background of the author. It is 
hardly an exaggeration to call the purely archaeo- 
logical parts of the book primitive. It is surely in- 
sufficient to cite a few analogies, picked up at 
random, to the thunderbolt of Zeus (p. 33). The lay 
reader learns nothing from them, the archaeologist 
only notes differences. A meander of the Casa del 
poeta tragico (pls. 19.21) which is painted in per- 
spective becomes Etruscan because there is a cor- 
responding one in the tomba Frangois (p. 45). This 
is a motive which, after all, exists on very many 
Greek and Roman of which a few 
examples may be given here. Fourth century B.c.: 
Apulian vases, Messerschmidt, Nekropolen von Vulci 
(JdlI Erg. Heft 12) p. 119, fig. 92; CVA Sévres pl. 40, 
17, 28-30. Third century B.c.: Hadra vases, e.g. 
Pfuhl, MuZ fig. 760. Second century B.c.: wall deco- 
ration from the palace of Pergamon, Wiegand- 


monuments, 
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Kawerau, Pergamon V 1, pl. 7. First century p. 

(Gabriel fig. 9) and Villa dei Misteri 
these very examples from the 


Boscoreale 
First century A.D.: 
Casa del poeta tragico. Later: Inv. mosaiques Gaule 
no. 310; Levi, Antioch Mosatc Pavements pl. 108, ¢ 
For an ornament that can be followed through more 
than six centuries it does not suffice to pick out one 
example as an “amazing similarity” and to postulate 
an “Etruscan tradition,” the less so when the Etrus 
can example is clearly dependent on the Greek (cf 
Lorentz, RM 52 [1937] 183). But enough of this 
One really does not want to use the heavy artillery 
of archaeological criticism against all art-historical 
or interpretative statements that are made with a 
disarming innocence. One is afraid to hurt where 
the intentions have evidently been so good 

The make-up of the book, the printing of the text 
and the plates are in every respect excellent. 

ANDREAS RUMPF 
COLOGNE 


Saalburg Jahrbuch X, 1951 (DM 16.—); XI, 1952 
(DM 28.—); XII, 1953 (no price given). W. De 
Gruyter, Berlin 

Fuhrer durch das Romerkastell Saalburg, 1951, 
and The Roman Camp Saalburg, 2 ed. 1950, 
and 3 ed. 1952, by Hans Schénberger. Bad Hom 
burg v. d. Héhe. DM 0.60 each 


Ihe reconstructed camp at the Saalburg on the 


Taunus Mountain is one of the most spectacular of 
Roman remains north of the Alps, annually visited 
by a host of German and foreign students and vaca- 
tioners. 


rhis reviewer vividly recalls a day spent 
there and the impressions created by the stone walls, 
the Pfahlgraben, the wells, 


museum, and the rest. 


sanctuaries, canabae, 
Either as a substitute for a 
visit in as an aid to 


person or reminiscence the 


guidebooks are well worth owning. The German 
text of 32 pages is liberally illustrated with plans of 
the camp and photographs of indoor objects and 
outdoor scenes; the English texts of half the length 
are less generous but nevertheless adequate. If the 
American League stock these 
pamphlets, they would probably sell rather well in 


Classical were to 
this country. No Romanist could go far wrong on 
them at the price! 

With the reactivated Saalburg Jahrbuch, edited 
and in large part written by the same Dr. Schén- 
berger, the scope of the publication and the higher 
cost create a different situation. Although the arti- 
cles are not limited to studies of the Saalburg and 
Zugmantel nearby, they are generally of a local 
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significance which does not immediately concern 
most American classical archaeologists. As excep- 
tions, Vol. X (80 pp., 5 pls.) includes an interesting 
article on the fruits and nuts of which pits and 
shells were found at the Saalburg, and an article on 
the Gallic oppida of Caesar’s Commentaries; Vol. XI 
(130 pp., 36 pls.) is virtually a monograph on the 
late La Téne period in the Wetterau by Schén- 
berger, who has wisely presented his evidence with 
beautifully executed drawings rather than in photo- 
graph; Vol. XII (79 pp., numerous figs. in the text) 
includes a thorough study of hypocausts by Fritz 
Kretzschmer, who candidly introduces himself as 
“kein Archéolog. Ich bin Ingenieur,” and proceeds 
to a most interesting technical account of Roman 
radiant heating. 

Friends of Roman provincial archaeology will 
welcome these renewals of popular and scholarly 
publicational activity under Dr. Schénberger’s di- 
rection. 

Howarp CoMFort 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Opuscula archaeologica vol. VII (Skrifter utgivna 
av Svenska Institutet i Rom, vol. XVI). Pp. 171, 
figs. 30, pls. 65. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1952. 
Sw. Crs. 70.00. 


The journal of the Swedish Institute in Rome has 
since its inception been broader in its scope than the 
name of the sponsoring institution would imply. It 
has, in fact, reported Swedish archaeological activi 
ties throughout the Mediterzanean and is concerned 
with all periods of antiquity. The major concentra- 
tion has certainly been in Italy and Sicily, with the 
Swedish interest in Cyprus occupying second place, 
followed by their investigations in Greece. With this 
volume there seems to be a narrowing of the scope 
of the articles to Italy or to Roman archaeology, and 
this is due most likely to the formation of the sister 
Swedish Institute in Athens and to the publication 
of the first of its Opuscula Athentensia, which is 
reviewed above. 

Of the six articles in this latest volume, two of 
them only short notes, the most substantial is the 
fifty-eight page report by Olof Vessberg on “Roman 
Glass in Cyprus,” an account handsomely illustrated 
with twenty-four plates, ten of which consist of pro- 
files of glass vessels. Glass is one of the most poorly 
documented groups of artifacts, yet with proper 
study it could be one of the most useful. It is only 
through such detailed studies of the glass of indi- 
vidual areas that significant information may be 
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obtained and Vessberg’s article points the way for 
such work. It is typical of the knowledge of glass 
in general that while Vessberg has a large quantity 
of Roman glass from Cyprus with which to work, 
little of it is well documented as to provenience, 
associated finds or other data which would help with 
dating the Cypriote material. Vessberg does what 
can be done profitably, that is to give a typological 
description of Cypriote glass which can claim to be 
fairly complete. The whole gives a fairly homoge- 
neous, if not striking, impression and most of it can 
be assumed to be of Cypriote manufacture; there are 
as yet no surely identified factories to prove this. A 
few datable groups indicate that the bulk of Cypriote 
glass belongs to Antonine and Severan times, ca. 
140-240 a.p., when Cyprus very likely had its own 
factories. 

Of very different nature is the forty-five page 
article by Arvid Andrén on the Belvedere Torso 
This much discussed piece of sculpture, for which 
numerous interpretations have been given, is here 
subjected again to an exhaustive analysis and is 
studied in connection with other ancient representa 
tions as well as with more modern drawings of the 
torso. The most important for the new identification 
is the very fine silver cup found in Denmark in 1920. 
Of the relief figures on this cup, Andrén compares 
the Philoctetes with the Belvedere Torso, and using 
it as a basis he has reconstructed the figure of the 
Homeric hero (pls. VI-VLII). The identification is 
supported by a few other representations and is most 
convincingly argued. The piece thus takes its proper 
place as a fine Roman work of the copyist Apol 
lonius, son of Nestor, already well known for his 
Pugilist. 

Jonas Palm does a great service in publishing two 
groups of Etruscan tombs excavated at Veii in 1889, 
but never before published. These he has studied in 
the Museo Preistorico in Rome and he gives here a 
catalogue of thirteen tombs from the Picazzano area 
and twenty-four from the Vaccareccia area. The 
catalogue is excellently illustrated with thirty-one 
plates and adds a very valuable mass of material to 
the already large corpus of Etruscan tomb groups. 
The earlier group of tombs is from Vaccareccia, the 
earliest of which is to be dated early in the second 
half of the seventh century B.c., while the others are 
late seventh century and early sixth century in date. 
The Picazzano tombs are slightly later and a mean 
date of 575 B.c. is assigned them. 

The fourth of the major studies, by Ervin Roos, 
is an investigation of the wheel as an instrument of 
torture and punishment in antiquity. It is somewhat 
an account of mistaken identity, for the Greek tor- 
ture wheel has been long thought of in terms of the 
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mediaeval wheel for capital punishment, on which 
the victim was torn to pieces. The tortured one lay 
outstretched on the rim of the Greek wheel, not on 
its spokes as Ixion is often shown. In fact, the 
mythical Ixion illustrations are said to have nothing 
to do with the historic practices of torture. The 
Greek torture consisted not in rapid turning of the 
wheel, but rather in stretching and pulling out of 
joint the members of the tortured person, to which 
flogging and burning of the bare body were added 
as extra torture. When the wheel was turned, it was 
to bring the victim through fire or to roll him over 
pointed objects. 

After being confronted with some of the starker 
realities of Greek life, it is comforting to return to 
a brief consideration of amphora stamps from the 
Monte Testaccio in Rome, by Paul Astrém, and 
finally to a study and reconstruction of Etrusco-Italic 
architectural terracotta revetments in the National 
Museum at Stockholm, again by Arvid Andrén. 

SAUL S. WEINBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssouR! 


Roman Anniversary Issues. An Exploratory 
Study of the Numismatic and Medallic Com- 
memoration of Anniversary Years 49 B.C.- 
A.D. 375, by Michael Grant. Pp. xxiv + 204, 
pls. 2. University Press, Cambridge, 1950. 21 shil- 
lings. 


There can be no question of the energy displayed 
by Professor Grant nor of the depth of his research 
in the writing of this book, but a great deal of doubt 
may arise as to whether or not he has proven his 
case. Briefly put, it is Professor Grant's contention 
that many of the “sporadic issues” which deviate 
from the main stream of Roman coinage were struck 
in commemoration of past events in Roman history. 
Since in only very few instances can explicit refer- 
ences be found on the coins themselves to these past 
events, it is Grant’s suggestion that the mint officials 
deliberately used types which had the broadest pos- 
sible connotations, so that each individual Roman 
could find some meaning in the coin while the more 
educated men might understand its anniversary 
This theme is carried throughout the 
entire realm of Roman currency issues from the 
Republic to the latter part of the fourth century of 
our eTa. 


character. 


Professor Grant's case is weak at a number of 
points. The propagandistic purpose of large masses 
of Roman coinage is freely admitted by modern 
scholars, but propaganda of such an ingenious and 
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subtle nature that its true significance could only 


be understood by the hardly be 


learned few can 
form. Some very clear 


instances of anniversary issues in celebration of the 


admitted as an effectual 
Secular Games or the centenaries of the City have 
been well known for many years, but in these cases 
the meaning is quite obvious. Grant, however, is 
interested in the more recondite instances of sup- 
posed anniversary such as the 
founding or dedication of temples, or even the strik 
ing of particular coin types, as well as the deaths of 
emperors and the like. 


commemoration 


The basic feature in Professor Grant's interpreta 
tion is the coincidence in date between the number 
of years since a specific event in some round figure 
such as ten, fifty, or one hundred and the striking 
of a coin. Unfortunately in many instances the dat 
ing of the individual issues is conjectural and not 
precise. This means that Grant's conclusions can be 
no sounder than these conjectural dates. It may also 
be pointed out that such a coincidence cannot in 
itself be said to prove conclusively a commemorative 
issue. 

Equally surprising is Professor Grant's view that 
the various monetary reforms and revivals of the 
Alexandrian coinage or even of the imperial coinage 
itself were undertaken in commemoration of anni 
versaries. Such monetary changes result from fiscal 
and economic conditions. Again the mere fact of a 
change in the currency structure that coincided with 
some anniversary of an event in Roman history can 
hardly in itself have recalled that event to mind. 

The book may be said to be stimulating in that it 
is a different approach to the entire series of Roman 


coins, but unfortunately it is not overly convincing. 


It may yet be that other evidence can be brought 
forward to demonstrate more satisfactorily some in- 
dividual features of this thesis, but it is hardly likely 
to find complete acceptance in its present form. 
Howarp L. ADELSON 
AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 


Sovetskaia Arkheologiia. Vol. XVI, edited by 
Mm. &. Pp. 359, text figs. 203. The 
Institute of the History of Material Culture of th« 
Academy of Science of the U.S.S.R., Moscow, 1952. 
Rubles 19.65. 


Artamonovu. 


The yearbook of the Institute of the History of 
Material Culture contains a series of studies on ma- 
terial within the confines of the country, ranging in 
time from the upper Paleolithic down to the early 
Medieval 

I. A. Liapushkin reports on early Slav settlements 
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in the region east of the Dnieper river. Sixty-six 
sites in the area bounded by the Northern Donets, 
the Vorskla, Seim, and Dnieper rivers are listed and 
discussed. They date roughly between the 8th and 
10th centuries A.p. The author is concerned with 
the Romny-Borshevo type of dwelling site first iden- 
tified by Makarenko in 1906 and studied by Efi- 
menko in 1931, Plans of a typical dwelling and a 
distribution chart of the sites surveyed by the Left- 
Bank Dnieper expeditions of 1938, 1940, and 1945- 
48 are presented. 

M. I. 
site of Belaia Vezha, recorded in 965 in the chronicle 
Povest Vremennykh Let as captured by Sviatoslav, 
prince of Kiev, from the Khazars. Based on analysis 


Artamonov discusses the lower Don river 


of the finds and literary sources, Artamonov’s conclu- 
sion is that this site became Artania, the third main 
center of the Kiev state noted by the Arab geog- 
rapher Ibn-Haukal in the 10th century and long 
sought by scholars. The article furnishes further 
details on the excavations, reported earlier in Vol. 
VI of this publication. 

M. K. Karger discusses the literary and archaeo- 
logical sources for the history of the 11th century 
mausoleum church of Boris and Gleb in Vishgorod. 
He reconstructs the original plan of the building 
from the results of the excavation of the foundation 
in 1936-7 and from that of the Mikhail Monastery at 
Vydubits and the Savior church in Chernigov, with 
the help of 14th century manuscript illustrations. 

A. N. Rogachev deals with a dwelling of the upper 
Paleolithic period at Alexandrovkha on the Don, 
near Voronezh in the Kostenok-Borshevo region, 
called Kostenok IV. The excellent preservation of 
the site permits reconstruction of the chief features 
of the large comraunal dwelling. Field excavations 
of Kostenok IV were executed in 1937-8 by the 
author under the direction of P. P. Efimenko and 
S. N. Zamiatin who discovered the site. The article 
presents sections, plans, and stratigraphy as well as 
illustrations of finds of tools and a discussion of the 
social organization indicated by the remains. 

Bone earth-digging tools from the Paleolithic sites 
of Eliseevichit and Pushkari | are analysed by S. A. 
Semenov. The permanent dugout dwelling is noted 
as a great advance in this period. The depth and 
size of the dugouts are considerable. The digging 
tools used are now in the archaeological section of 
the Institute of Ethnography in Moscow. A recon- 
struction of a bone hand pick from Eliseevichi exca- 
vated by K. M. Polikarpovich in 1935 is illustrated. 
A similar bone pick, as well as other implements 
from Pushkari I, excavated by P. I. Boriskovskii, are 
noted and the previous discussion of such digging 
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implements from Borshevo II in Boriskovskii’s publi- 
cation is criticized. 

The Kara-suk period in central Kazakhstan is the 
subject of a commentary by M. P. Griaznov. He 
notes the inadequate study of the antiquities of 
Kazakhstan, especially the large number of unre- 
corded monuments. He contradicts S. I. Rudenko on 
the sparse habitation of the region in the Scythian 
era, pointing to the unpublished excavations of B. 
N. Zhdanovy in 1930 of a rich Scythian burial now 
in the Hermitage. He claims that the poorly studied 
pre-Scythian Andronoy period led O. A. Krivtsova- 
Grakova to assert that the Andronovy culture was re- 
placed by the Kara-suk in the east, though it sur 
vived in the west and was directly replaced by the 
Scythian. Examining the late bronze age burials of 
Dyndybai Il, excavated in 1933 near Karaganda, 
and Begazi unearthed in 1947-8, he asserts the 
existence of the Kara-suk stage in the west as well, 
therefore extending the boundary of the Kara-suk 
culture somewhat to the east of Tobol and Turgai. 

In all Pasyryskii tumuli, horses are found interred 
in the burial chamber. V. O. Vitt analyses the distri 
bution of these horse burials in comparison with 
other areas. He reconstructs the appearance, variety, 
and development of the Altai horse on the basis of 
This data 
gives a relative chronology for the tumuli. The re 
sults are compared with representations of horses in 
antiquity, and it is concluded that these steppe 
horses were used over a wide area. 


craniological and bone measurements. 


The author be 
licves that the history of domestic animals, studied 
through their remains, would shed valuable light on 
many problems of ancient history. 

The question of the cultural ties between the 


Ural region and countries to the south, in particular 


Iran, is raised by A. A. lessen, continuing a long 
standing controversy. Finds of early metalwork are 
the data for the problem. The article examines a 
number of these and offers further evidence for 
relationships with Iran during the 6th to 3rd cen 
turies B.c., before the Sassanian period. A distribu 
tion map and pictures of the new finds are presented. 

M. M. Khudiak reports at length on the excava 
tion of the sanctuary of Demeter at Nymphaeum on 
the Black Sea. The town, 17 km. SW of Kerch was 
affliated with Panticapeum. The excavations show 
that it was established in the first half of the sixth 
century, perhaps by colonists from Samos. ‘This 
contradicts the usual interpretation which assigns 
the town to Athens. Systematic excavations of the 
site were begun by a Hermitage expedition in 1939 
and continued after the war. The principal results 
of the campaigns are summarized, with a detailed 
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description of the sanctuary of Demeter on the lower 
terrace of the city unearthed in 1939. The principal 
ceramic, terracotta, sculptural, and architectural 
finds are illustrated. The chronology of the site is 
explained with detailed maps and_ stratigraphic 
charts. 

The term “Sassanid” as applied to metalwork 
found in Iran, Central Asia, the Caucasus and the 
Ural region is disputed by K. V. Trever. Since the 
material overlaps that dynasty on both sides, she 
proposes that the monuments be designated by geo- 
graphical region with the appropriate chronological 
attribution and the subscript “Sassanian type.” 

Beginning a series of short communications, L. N. 
Ivanev reports some remains from a Neolithic site 
in the Vladivostok region. N. A. Kozyrev notes a 
new Neolithic site discovered in 1950 on the north 
bank of Lake Merevo in the Luga region of the 
Leningrad district. G. I. Goratskii writes on Paleo- 
lithic sites found in three places in 1950 during the 
construction of the Volga-Don canal, and Mezo- 
lithic finds at nine other points on the same project. 
A. P. Okladnikov illustrates a find of weapons, tools, 
and a stone fish image of the Neolithic Baikal cul 
ture in Siberia, found near the village of Kezhma on 
the Angara river in 1949. M. F. Rozen reports that 
under the early 18th century Russian workings of 
the Zmeinogorsk gold mines in the Altai mountains, 
older, non-Russian workings have been discovered 
some 4 meters below the surface. Finds of stone 
tools from these mining operations are now in the 
museum at Barnaul. V. F. Gaidukevich reports on 
a burial field discovered during the digging of a 
canal for the Farkhad hydro-electric station in 
Uzbekistan in 1943-44. near Shirin Sai, 4.5 km. east 
of Begovat. Twenty-eight burials were uncovered 
and are dated between the 2nd and 4th centuries A.p. 
on the basis of Chinese coins and ceramic finds 
analysed by the author. 

In general, the photographs in the text are not of 
adequate quality. The major articles contain ex- 
tensive well-documented accounts of the previous 
work done on their subjects, much of which is 
unavailable in this country. These articles are 
competently written and very informative. 

IRWIN SCOLLAR 

BRUSSELS 


Action in the Liturgy: Essential and Un- 
essential, by Walter Lowrie. Pp. xvi + 303, pls. 
6. Philosophical Library, New York, 1953. $4.75. 


For archaeologists, this book will probably be con 
sidered non-professional side reading for after hours. 
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It presents, in an interestingly personal manner, an 
eclectic High Church discussion of the significance 
of various aspects of the liturgy, against a broad 
background of historical origins and development. 
Since the Roman rite, which Lowrie mostly accepts 
as the norm and ideal, is vitally rooted in the Graeco- 
Roman past, it carries into the present many ancient 
customs and courtesies whose enduring worth the 
author stresses on both the devotional and the theo- 
logical plane. Effective use is made of classical and 
Byzantine sculpture, mosaics, and painting to illus 
trate the continuity in vestments, upraising of the 
hands in prayer, and the notion of sacrifice. This 
iconography could be more fully developed, but that 
need is more adequately met in Lowrie’s earlier 
book, Art in the Early Church. 
RayMonp V. Scope, S.J. 
West BApEN COLLEGE 
West BapeN Sprinocs, IND 


Later English Romanesque Sculpture, 1140- 
1210, by George Zarnecki. Pp. 68, pls. 113. Pub 
lished by Alec Tiranti Ltd., London, 195%. 15 
shillings. 


This fine little volume completes a task well under 
taken by Dr. Zarnecki in his earlier English Roman- 
esque Sculpture, 1066-1140 for the Chapters in Art 
series. It is a compact and interesting survey with 
excellent illustrations and many provocative 
thoughts. 

rhe final note in the first volume was the diffusion 
of the Anglo-Norman style across England. In the 
new volume, starting about the year 1180, one finds 
the restless energy of Anglo-Saxon art surging forth 
in a revival of beak-heads and other elements derived 
from Scandinavia. By the middle of the century 
England was receiving inspiration from many conti- 
nental quarters, through the intermediaries of travel 
ling abbots and bishops, as well as itinerant work- 
men. With the influx of these ideas, there developed 
regional schools, such as Herefordshire and York, 
with varying degrees of dependence on native Eng- 
lish elements or continental models. 

There are a few instances where one wishes the 
discussion had been carried a little further. The 
interrelation of such works as the 
tympanum of Samson and the Lion at Lund with 
the Herefordshire tympana, and of the Hunter Re- 
lief by Nicolo at St. Zeno, Verona with Brinsop are 
two minor examples. One also finds it hard to 


Scandinavian 


believe from the photographs that both Brinsop and 
Stretton Sugwas are the works of the same sculptor. 
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The ties between St. Denis and Lincoln are ex- 
tremely convincing. Why, then, point to the details 
of hemlines, which are quite frequent in Roman- 
esque art in France and Spain, as for instance at St. 
Sernin, Toulouse, in the lintel sculptures of the 
south door? 

The book is a fine contribution and an excellent 
summation of a little-known phase of European 
sculpture. So much has been lost and destroyed that 
many authors have tended to ignore English Roman- 
esque as non-existent. But the Judgement of Solo- 
mon at Westminster, the reliefs from the screen at 
Durham, or the recently discovered fragment from 
Bridlington Priory are well selected so as to leave 
little doubt in the reader’s mind of the originality 
and strength of English Romanesque. 

RicHarp H. RANDALL, JR. 

THe METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Fort Ross, a Study in Historical Archaeology, 
by Adan E. Treganza. Reports of the University 
of California Archaeological Survey No. 23, Berke- 
ley, California, January 1954. Pp. 26 (mimeo- 
graphed), plate, figs. 3, plan. 


This report deals with excavations in a 19th cen- 
tury Russian post in California, In the 17th and 
18th centuries, while the western European powers 
were building overseas colonial empires, an equally 
great expansion of Imperial Russia took place —a 
continuous eastward continental spread across 
northern Asia, drawn by wealth in furs and follow- 
ing rivers and portages like the previous expansion 
of Muscovy over Russia. A rather feeble final burst 
of this colonial enterprise reached into North 
America — Alaska and to upper California (and in 
the Hawaiian Islands, 1804-1818, and to the Antarc- 
tic in 1820). 

Russian penetration and exploitation of north- 
western North America, a private venture with little 
state support, began in the Aleutian Islands in the 
1740's, brought permanent settlement on Kodiak 
Island in 1763 and at Sitka in 1799, and shortly 
reached California. In 1805-1810 the Russian leader 
Alexander Baranov contracted with U. S. ship cap- 
tains to hunt furs off the California coast; in 1812, 
Ivan Kuskov established the settlement of Ross, 
north of Bodega Bay, California, now Fort Ross 
State Monument. For a quarter-century the Russian 
American Company carried on agriculture and stock- 
raising here and at nearby Bodega; in 1841 they sold 
out to John A. Sutter. A Russian seal-hunting sta- 
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tion existed on the Farallone Islands, 25 miles off 
the California coast, during the same period. 

In recent years, considerable interest and effort has 
been devoted to archaeological excavation of his- 
toric sites in North America: see my summaries on 
“Historic Sites” in the Notes and News section of 
American Antiquity, July 1951 (vol. XVII, no. 1, pp- 
78-81) and January 1953 (vol. XVIII, no. 3, pp. 287- 
288); J. C. Harrington, “Historic site archeology in 
the United States,” pp. 335-344 in the Cole volume 
{Archeology of Eastern United States, edited by 
j. G. Griffin, Chicago, 1952), and the Prefaces, by 
R. F. Heizer and T. D. McCown, to the report under 
review and to No. 27 of the same series, cited below. 
Sites of various types have been investigated —alleged 
Norse remains (the Newport Tower, known now to 
be colonial); early Spanish missions (cf. my reviews 
of Franciscan Awatovi and San Gregorio de Abo in 
AJA 55 [1951] 287-289, and later ones (e.g., J. A. 
Bennyhoff and A. B. Elsasser, Sonoma Mission, an 
historical and archaeological study of primary con- 
structions, 1823-1913, UCAS Report No. 27, Berke- 
ley, California, February 1954; Pp. 81, pls. 2, figs. 4, 
plan; description of construction details); colonial 
English settlements, particularly Jamestown, and 
earlier landfalls of Elizabethan seamen (cf. L. A. 
Williams, “Digging for history at Drake’s Bay,” Pa- 
cific Discovery VIA, July-August 1953); a few French 
establishments, from Ft. St. Louis on the gulf coast 
of Texas (unpublished) to Sainte-Marie-aux-Hurons 
on Georgian Bay, Canada (see review below); and 
19th-century Anglo-American frontier outposts in 
the West. 

This is the first report on a Russian colonial estab- 
lishment in America. The archaeological work was 
done primarily to provide data for accurate restora- 
tion, locating posts of the original stockade, indica- 
tions of the correct location of the chapel, and the 
Russian well. Actually, very little is added to the 
sum total of human knowledge; and the main inter- 
est of this study lies in its little-known background 
history. Consequently, it seems particularly unfor- 
tunate that Franklin D. Fenenga’s 1949 excavations 
in the Russian site on the Farallone Islands remain 
unpublished as the materials representing the com- 
bination there of Aleuts, California Indians, and 
Russians, 1812-1833, might be of great anthropologi- 
cal interest. For its limited specific purpose, the 
Fort Ross project was, as revealed in this compe- 
tently done report, a highly successful historical 
excavation. 

Erik K. REED 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

SANTA Fr, NEw MExico 
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Sainte-Marie among the Hurons, by Wilfrid Jury 
and Elsie McLeod Jury. Oxford University Press, 
Toronto, 1954. Pp. xiii + 128, pls. 27, figs. 10, 
map. $4.00. 


Sainte-Marie-aux-Hurons, on the Wye River just 
upstream from its mouth on Georgian Bay, Ontario, 
is the site of a short-lived but very important Jesuit 
mission, 1639-1649, the first inland European settle- 
ment of eastern North America, and perhaps the 
most extensively investigated French colonial site in 
the New World. 

Earlier archaeological work at the site, in 1941 and 
1942, has previously been published: The Excava 
tions of Ste. Marie I, Kenneth E. Kidd, University 
of Toronto Press, 1949 (reviewed by E. F. Greenman 
in American Antiquity, vol. XVI, no. 1, July 1950, 
pp. 80-81). With much additional study and excava- 
tion by the Jurys, 1948-1951, Sainte-Marie-aux- 
Hurons is now well known and of the greatest in- 
terest. This report in which the Jurys present their 
findings is a fascinating book, with available histori- 
cal data woven in with archaeological results to give 
these their full meaning. 

Palisades, bastions, the chapel, workshops, bar- 
racks, hospital, and other buildings, are identified, 
briefly described, and shown clearly in the ground 
plan and excellent reconstruction drawing by Paul 
Buchanan forming the frontispiece. Details of con- 
struction methods, minor artifacts, and graves with 
human skeletal remains, are also treated. By far the 
most interesting single item is the canal, 355 feet 
long and 4 feet wide, and its three locks, with an 
aqueduct supplying it from nearby springs, a most 
ingenious and astonishing device for bringing canoe 
transport of building materials and other supplies 
right into the compound. 

A devoted labor with careful field work, thorough 
observation, and admirably full interpretation by 
imagination based on knowledge of the period, is 
concisely and interestingly reported. Minor objects, 
particularly Indian artifacts (which Mr. Kidd’s book 
evidently treated more fully) receive only passing 
mention or sketchy coverage. 

Erik K. REED 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

SANTA Fe, NEw 


Anthropological Papers of the University of 
Alaska, Vol. 1, edited by Wendell Oswalt and 
James W. Van Stone. No. 1, December 1952, pp. 
91, incl. 14 plates. No. 2, May 1953, pp. 85, incl 
6 plates. College, Alaska. $1.50 per issue. 


The first issue of this valuable new periodical bul- 
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letin series contains a brief but significant paper in 
Giddings, Jr. (“Ob 
servations on the ‘Eskimo’ type of kinship and social 
structure,” pp. 5-10); a description of a collection at 
Berkeley from Kodiak Island, by R. F. Heizer 
(“Notes on Koniag material culture,” pp. 11-24, with 
3 plates); an important summary study of the basic 
unity with the Eskimo of Aleut culture and popula 
tion, by W. S. Laughlin (“The Aleut-Eskimo com 
munity,” pp. 25-46, with 3 plates); and a detailed 
site report by Wendell Oswalt on “The archaeology 
of Hooper Bay village, Alaska” (pp. 47-91, with 8 
plates). 


cultural anthropology by J. L. 


On the Bering Sea coast between the mouths of 
the Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers, the Hooper Bay 
site is dated by tree-ring samples to the period from 
the beginning of the seventeenth century through 
the nineteenth; artifacts found by excavation in the 
large midden largely correspond to the ethnogra 
phical collection 1878 at the modern 
Of special interest are the 
numerous resemblances and relationships to the 
nearby Ingalik (Athapaskan) Indians, and the tex- 
tured pottery, which has been separately described 
(Wendell Oswalt, “Pottery from Hooper Bay village, 
Alaska,” American Antiquity 18, no. 1 [1952] 18-29). 

The second 


made in 
Hooper Bay village. 


number of volume I includes three 
short papers on special and miscellaneous topics — 
D. Jenness, “Stray notes on the Eskimo of Arctic 
Alaska,” pp. 5-13; W. Oswalt, “The saucer-shaped 
Eskimo lamp,” pp. 15-23; and Viola Garfield, “Con- 
folk-lore 
and two archaeological studies 
of general importance. That on “New World affini 
ties of Cape Dorset culture,” by Elmer Harp, Jr. (pp. 
37-54, with 2 plates) Ciscusses Newfoundland mate- 


temporary problems of 


collecting and 


study,” pp. 25-36 


rial, northern relationships and origins, and the dis 
parateness of Dorset from early northeastern Indian 
cultures, taking issue with a recently popular 
hypothesis deriving the Dorset culture from north 
eastern Archaic rather than Eskimo. Harp 
suggests that Dorset Eskimo could well be considered 
as a development paralleling Ipiutak out of the 


Cape Denbigh flint complex. 


arctic 


Archaeology in the little known region of the 
North Slope of Alaska, between the Brooks Range 
and the coastal plain of the Arctic Ocean, is reported 
on in “Evidence of early tundra cultures in northern 
Alaska,” by William Irving (pp. 55-85, with 4 plates). 
Most of the finds come from the vicinity of Anak 
tuvuk Pass: a microlithic flint industry, including 
burins, lamellar flakes, side blades, drills, knives and 
scrapers. In general, the material suggests the Cape 
Denbigh flint complex, with a number of parallels 
to Ipiutak, West Greenland “paleo-Eskimo,” and the 


Dorset culture of the eastern Arctic. 
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In connection with these contributions may be 
listed several important papers on the archaeology 
of Arctic America in recent issues of American An- 
tiquity (the journal of the Society for American 
Archaeology, published at the University of Utah 
but obtainable from Society for American Archaeol- 
ogy, c/o R. 8. Peabody Foundation, Box 71, Andover, 
Mass.): J. L. Giddings, Jr., “The Denbigh flint 
16, no. 3 (1951) 193-202; Ralph Solecki, 
“Notes on two archaeological discoveries in northern 
Alaska, 1950,” 17, no. 1 (1951) 55-57; J. L. Giddings, 
Jr., review of Ipiutak, 17, no. 2 (1951) 158-160; Jor 
gen Meldgaard, “A paleo-Fskimo culture in West 
Greenland,” 17, no. 3 (1952) 222-230; B. G. Hoff- 
man, “Implications of radiocarbon datings for the 
origin of the Dorset culture,” 17, no. 1 (1952) 15-17; 
Henry B. Collins, “Radiocarbon dating in the Arc- 
tic,” 18, no. 3 (1953) 197-203; Theodore P. Bank, II, 
in the Aleutians,” 19, no. 1 


complex,” 


“Cultural succession 
(1953) 40-49. 

A number of important papers in anthropology 
were among those given at the Alaskan Science Con- 
ference of November 1950 in Washington, D. C. 
Abstracts of all papers are given in the Proceedings, 
issued in April 1951, as Bulletin 122 of the National 
Research Council, Washington, D. C.; and selected 
papers (in all fields) were published in full in Science 
in Alaska, edited by Henry B. Collins, Special Pub- 
lication No. 7 of the Arctic Institute of North 
America (1530 P St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C.), 
June 1952 (pp. 305, price $2.25). Of the six papers 
making up the 82-page anthropological section, two 
are concerned with modern Indians and Eskimos and 
two with problems of protection and preservation of 
archaeological materials; one by W. S. Laughlin 
deals with “Contemporary problems in the anthro- 
pology of southern Alaska” (pp. 66-84) and includes 
discussion of Aleut-Eskimo relationships. The re- 
maining paper, by J. L. Giddings, Jr., “Ancient 
Bering Strait and population spread” (pp. 85-102), is 
one of the most significant recent contributions on 
the prehistory of the Western Hemisphere, espe- 
cially when considered together with Marshall T. 
Newman, “The application of ecological rules to 
the racial anthropology of the aboriginal New 
World,” American Anthropologist 55, no. 3 (1953) 
311-327. 

The essence of Giddings’ conclusion is that no 
series of great migrations ever swept across Bering 
Strait, but that instead North America was slowly 
populated by very gradual expansion from an origi- 
nal occupation moving across the strait and spread- 
ing out, differentiating through many generations. 
Newman's point, that the various “racial types” of 
North American Indians may be considered local 
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variations which developed after the arrival of a 
single original early immigration 
ports Gidding’s view. 


from Asia, sup- 


Erik K. REED 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
SANTA Fr, New Mexico 


Report of the Investigation of the Thomas 
Riggs Site, 39HU1, Hughes County, South 
Dakota, 1952 by Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., with ap- 
pendices by Todd Willy and Glenn Kleinsasser. 
Archaeological Studies Circular No. 5, for the 
South Dakota Archaeological Commission, 1953. 
Pp. 98, figs. 31. 


This is a report of archaeological excavations con 
ducted at a 15th-16th century village site located on 
the east bank of the Missouri Pierre, 
South Dakota. The site is one of several hundred 
village sites located along the Missouri, James, Big 
Sioux, Little Sioux, Platte, and Republican Rivers, 
which were occupied within the last thousand years 
This era of sedentary or semi-sedentary village life 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and the Dakotas has long 
been recognized, and has been studied in some detail 
for a couple of decades. Those sites lying along the 
Republican, Platte, Big Sioux, and Little Sioux 
Rivers have received the lion’s share of attention 
until quite recently. The work of Strong, Wedel, 
Champe, Keyes, Over, and others in the 1930's il- 
luminated greatly the prehistory of this Central 
Plains area. Meanwhile Will, Strong, Over, and 
their associates were also doing work on sites to the 
north along the Missouri River. 

The initiation of the federal reservoir construction 
program on most of these rivers in 1945 and 1946 
accelerated the program of archaeological investiga 
tions in these areas. The Inter-Agency Salvage Pro 
gram provided a means by which sites could be in 
vestigated and information salvaged in areas which 
would soon be inundated by the reservoirs. The 
Smithsonian Institution National Park 


River near 


and the 


Service were joined in this salvage program by state 
and local agencies. All phases of archaeology in the 
entire Missouri Drainage basin came within the 
scope of the program. The village era along the 
major streams, though, being the most obvious and 
most extensive has received and is continuing to 
receive the 


most attention. Emphasis was early 
placed on the Republican and Platte Rivers due to 
early scheduling of reservoirs there. Field parties 
from the Smithsonian Institution, the University of 


Kansas, the Laboratory of Anthropology of the Uni- 
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versity of Nebraska, and the Nebraska State Histori 
cal Society have all made extensive excavations in 
that area in the past several years. 

This emphasis was soon shifted, however, to the 
Missouri River, where such large reservoirs as Fort 
Randall, Oahe, and Garrison were begun. Here, 
field work has been done by parties from the Smith- 
sonian the Nebraska State Historical 
Society, the State Historical Society of North Dakota, 
and the Universities of Kansas, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota. Since 1947 the activities of the last 
have been as combined efforts of the W. H. Over 
Museum of that university and the South Dakota 
Until 1950 the 
agencies cooperated in the program at their own 
expense, diverting their research funds to salvage 
At that time the National Park Service 
made funds available to them to supplement their 


Institution, 


Archaeological Commission. state 


programs 


own and thus expand the scope of the salvage opera 
tions. Dr. Hurt’s present report is one result of this 
program. 

In the summer of 1950 Dr. Hurt excavated the 
Swanson site under a cooperative agreement with 
the National Park Service for the W. H. Over Mu- 
seum and the South Dakota Archaeological Commis 
sion. The Swanson site represents the remains of a 
small village near the town of Chamberlain, South 
Dakota, in the Fort Randall Reservoir area. It was 
fortified with a palisade but no moat, and contained 
about 20 rectangular houses typically 45 ft. long by 
20 ft. wide including the antechamber. Four houses 
and seven exploratory trenches were excavated. The 
village pattern, architecture, pottery, and artifacts 
lead Dr. Hurt to the conclusion that this site repre 
of the Over Focus of the 
Missouri Valley Aspect of the Plains Phase of the 
Mississippi Pattern. He assigns the Over Focus to 


sents one component 


the 15th century of our era. 

Prompt publication of the results of his excava- 
tions has been an outstanding feature of Dr. Hurt’s 
program. In 1951 the Report of the Investigation of 
the Swanson Site, 39Brl6, Brule County, South Da 
kota, 1950, by Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., Archaeological 
Studies Circular No. 3, for the South Dakota Archae 
ological Commission, 1951, was published. The fol- 
lowing year the Report of the Investigation of the 
Scalp Creek Site, 39GRI, and the Ellis Creek Site, 
39GR2, Gregory County, South Dakota, 1941, 1951, 
by Wesley R. Hurt, Jr., Archaeological Studies Cir- 
cular No. 4, for the South Dakota Archaeological 
Commission, 1952, appeared. 

This second publication reported Dr. Hurt’s exca 
vation of the summer of 1951, as well as the results 
of a W.P.A. project at the same two sites in 1941. 
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The 1951 field work was carried out under the same 
auspices as that at the Swanson site the year before. 
These two sites represent the two largest Woodland 
villages known at present in South Dakota. They 
are located on the Missouri River in the Fort Ran- 
dall Reservoir area, only a few miles north of the 
Nebraska state line. At the Scalp Creek site Dr. Hurt 
isolated three components. The Scalp Component, 
the earliest, which he dates at before a.p. 1300, he 
assigns to the Loseke Focus and considers it “to be 
a Northern Plains variant of the widespread Wood 
land pattern” (p. 28). House outlines were not found 
but occupational refuse was scattered over the entire 
site. The same was true of a later occupation, the 
Randall Component, which he also assigns to the 
Woodland pattern, but not to any specific focus, and 
dates around a.p. 1350. The differentiation between 
the two was made on stratigraphic evidence and 
typological analysis of the artifacts. The upper level 
at the Scalp Creek site, the Wheeler Component, was 
assigned to the La Roche Focus of uncertain date 
but probably of the late 16th and early 17th cen 
turies. This was a village of about 15 circular houses 
At the Ellis Creek site 
only one component was encountered, which com 
pares in nearly all respects with the Scalp Com 
ponent at the Scalp Creek site. Dr. Hurt accordingly 
attributes it also to the Loseke Creek Focus of the 
Woodland pattern. 


with a moat and palisade. 


In the summer of 1952 excavations were conducted 
at the Thomas Riggs site on the east bank of the 
Missouri River, in the Oahe Reservoir Area, near 
Pierre, South Dakota. It is the remains of a small, 
crescent-shaped village of some 22 long, rectangular 
houses and dates at about A.p. 1475-1525. The houses 
presumably were not earthlodges, as there is no evi 
dence of their having been earth covered. The long, 
rectangular shape of these structures and the pres 
ence of only a few post molds at the ends suggest 
the possibility of gabled roofs rather than the domed 
roofs of the later earthlodges. One structure, super 
imposed on another, was somewhat larger (65’ x 38’) 
than the rest, contained no cache pits, and was cen 
trally located in the village. This may have been a 
The 
village apparently was not fortified; no evidence of 
a palisade and moat was found. The open area of 
the crescent may have been used as a plaza. Eco- 
nomic life of the village was based upon corn, bean, 
and squash agriculture, with secondary dependence 
upon hunting, fishing, and gathering. Pottery vessels 
were made in abundance and of a modest variety of 


ceremonial structure rather than a dwelling. 


types. Tools, utensils, weapons, and ornaments were 


made of stone, bone, shell, antler, and, by implica 
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tion, wood and leather. The village was destroyed 
by fire either at the time of abandonment or subse- 
quently. 

Previous work at this site had been conducted in 
1940 as a W.P.A. project and a short season was 
spent there in 1947, prior to the work in 1952. Al 
together seven houses were excavated and a long 
strata trench was dug across the village. Except for 
one flexed skeleton found in a cache pit, no burials 
were encountered in the excavations. 

As with the previous two summers’ work, Dr. Hurt 
has promptly published the Thomas Riggs report 
within less than a year following the excavations. It 
is more than simply a site report. In each of the 
previous two publications Dr. Hurt has made numer- 
ous speculations on the general archaeology of the 
area. In the Thomas Riggs report an entire section 
(Appendix X) is devoted to a summary treatment of 
the interpretation of the culture history of the area 
from the 12th to the 19th centuries. 

The report contains a one page foreword, eleven 
pages of the site report, and fifty-three pages of 
appendices. The remaining thirty-four pages con- 
tain references and illustrations. The ten appendices 
describe excavation technique, house features, vil- 
lage strata trench, pottery types, identified animal 
species, bone, shell, and antler artifacts, comparative 
taxonomic and chronologic charts, and a summary of 
the “Late Prehistoric Traditions of the Dakotas.” 
The term “Dakotas” here refers to the two states and 
not to the Indians known by that name. The junior 
authors have contributed materially to the report in 
these appendices. Mr. Kleinsasser prepared the ap- 
pendix on pottery types, and Mr. Willy prepared the 
three appendices on the non-pottery artifacts. 

All three reports are similar in style and format 
and are extensively illustrated. Together they are 
a valuable contribution to the archaeology of this 
area. Some criticism, however, is justly leveled at 
them. Mechanical errors in the Thomas Riggs re- 
port, such as incorrect plate references and erroneous 
dates, elevations, and percentages are numerous. A 
subsequently issued errata sheet corrected only a few 
of these. More careful editing and proofreading 
should have eliminated such errors. The style of the 
report could also have been improved by more care 
in preparation of the manuscript. Sentences are 
often not too clearly worded, and material pertain- 
ing to one subject may be found scattered through 
several sections. The material contained in the ten 
appendices could well have been included in various 
chapters of the body of the report. 

Criticisms of interpretation center principally 
around Appendix X and Charts III and IV, where 
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Dr. Hurt has presented a summary treatment of the 
archaeology of the aréa. Few would disagree with 
his method of procedure, however. In Chart III he 
has placed the various sites and their components in 
the Midwestern 


Taxonomic System and then ex- 
tracted the taxonomic units thus developed to place 


them in Chart IV, in a chronological framework. 
This is an analytical procedure which the present 
reviewer feels is necessary in order to systematize the 
mass of data presently available. At this stage of re- 
search in the Missouri Basin area such a procedure 
is essential to a cultural and 
When further research in the 
area has provided sufficient data to go beyond this 
classificatory presentation, then it may be desirable 
to abandon it in favor of more refined analytical 
methods. It is Dr. Hurt’s indication of major and 
minor lines of diffusion and his placement of some 
of the cultural units in time and in relation to other 
cultural units, both in the charts and in Appendix 
X, that is open to criticism. Others who have ana- 
lyzed specific archaeological manifestations in the 
area find some disagreement at this point. Never- 
theless, this in itself is good and will provide stimu 
lation to those who disagree. Dr. Hurt has presented 
an interpretation of the picture as he sees it; now it 
is up to those who have alternative interpretations 
to publish them. Nearly a dozen other publications 
are already in press or in preparation which will do 
just that. The significant literature on this area will 
be increased many times in the near future. 


clarification of the 


sequential picture. 


Rosert STEPHENSON 
RIVER BASIN SURVEYS 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


Indians of the Mesa Verde, by Don Watson. Mesa 
Verde Museum Association, Mesa Verde National 
Park, Colorado, 1953. Pp. v + 188, pls. 17. $1.00. 


It is seldom that the professional anthropologist 
writes for the layman. When the product is as good 
as this small book, it should encourage more to try. 
Essentially, Indians of the Mesa Verde is an exten- 
sion of the National Park Service function of inform- 
ing the public of the natural, historical, and archaeo- 
logical resources held in public custody. As such, it 
is one of a number of publications, covering several 
fields, made possible by the semi-official National 
Park Museum and Natural History Associations. 

The book is attractive in format and layout. Plates 
are well selected and reproduced, and the text is 
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lithoprinted. Misprints are very few. Ten chapters 
are grouped in two parts, Part One being “People of 
the Mesa Verde.” Chapters 1-3 cover the back- 
ground of the Mesa Verde, the reason for its selec- 
tion as a National Park, an account of its discovery 
and exploration, and the processes by which the 
past is reconstructed from fragmentary data. Chap- 
ters 4-7 form the most important section of the book. 
They reconstruct the daily and yearly rounds of the 
inhabitants of Cliff Palace as of the year a.p. 1268. 
Watson has well integrated the evidence garnered 
from archaeology, ethnology, and history, to present 
this story from the point of view of a contemporary 
observer. Chapter 8 records the abandonment of the 
area, and while the role of the great drought appears 
overplayed, the account nevertheless clearly portrays 
the drama of the times. Part Two briefly sketches 
the general archaeological background. Chapter 9 
covers the origin of the American Indian and the 
pre-agricultural groups; the final chapter outlines 
Anasazi archaeology as known from the Mesa Verde 
area. 

While specifically limited to Mesa Verde, the pic- 
ture of Pueblo life is applicable to much of the 
northern Southwest. Not all professionals will agree 
with specific details of the story as told by Watson, 
but this is beside the point; the book is for the lay- 
man. Nevertheless, it is useful to the archaeologist 
who is sometimes called upon to recommend a gen- 
eral book for the interested non-professional. More 
important, it serves to remind us that the goal of 
archaeology is to understand the people who made 
the cultures of which we recover only the material 
fragments. 

Joe Ben WHEAT 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO MUSEUM 

BouLDER, COLORADO 


The Annals of the Cakchiquels, translated from 
the Cakchiquel Maya by Adridn Recinos and 
Delia Goetz, and Title of the Lords of Totoni- 
capan, translated from the Quiché Maya text 
into Spanish by Dionisio José Chonay. English 
version by Delia Goetz. University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1953. Pp. 217, pls. 2. 
$3.75. 


The translation into English of these two impor- 
tant Maya documents and their publication within 
one volume represents a laudable effort of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. It is the 37th volume in 
the series entitled “Civilization of the American 
Indian.” So far, this series has presented numerous 
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valuable reference books on Latin America to the 
English-speaking public; most recently (1950) the 
Popul Vuh, the “sacred book” of the Quiché Maya, 
translated and edited by the same authors (reviewed 
by George Brainerd in AJA 56 [1952] 239-240). It 
is hoped that in the future other similarly important 
native the Maya will be 
forthcoming in the same series. Of great value would 
be English translations of the Quiché “Rabinal- 
Achi” drama and of the recently discovered Cak- 
chiquel the 


These are but two of many such 


documents from region 


documents written by members of 
Xpantzay family. 
native sources which, besides their considerable sci 
entific value, would make interesting reading for 
the general public. 

The Spanish edition of the Annals of the Cak- 
chiquels was published in Mexico City by Adrian 
Recinos in 1950 under the title Memorial de Solold, 
Anales de los Cakchiqueles. In the opinion of the 
reviewer it is the best Spanish presentation of this 
important Maya document. An earlier English trans 
lation of the Annals was published with the original 
Cakchiquel the distinguished American 
scholar Daniel G. Brinton in Philadelphia in 1885. 
However, in the light of recent archaeological, ethno- 


text by 


logical, and linguistic studies in the Maya area, the 
translation under review is the best and most com 
In addition to the obvious 
advantages of presenting the two intimately related 
documents in one volume, all 96 pages of the original 
text of the Annals are translated, whereas Brinton 
translated and published only 48 pages which, in 


plete English version. 


his opinion, were those containing matters of gen- 
eral interest. 

rhe original manuscript of the Annals of the 
Cakchiquels (48 folios) was’written in the native 
language with the use of the Spanish alphabet. It 
was discovered among other papers in the archives 
of the monastery of San Francisco in Guatemala in 
1844 by a young Guatemalan archaeologist named 
Juan Gavarrete. When the Abbé Brasseur de Bour 
bourg arrived in Guatemala in 1855, he was shown 
this manuscript. Realizing its value to the study of 
the early history of Guatemala, he translated it into 
French and kept the original Cakchiquel document 
in his possession. Before his return to Paris, how- 
ever, he presented a copy of his translation to Gavar- 
rete, who in turn translated it into Spanish and 
published it in 1873 under the title “Memorial de 
Tecpan, Atitlén.” This title was somewhat mislead- 
ing due to the fact that it was actually written in the 
Cakchiquel town of Solola and not in Tecpan, 
Guatemala, the Cakchiquel Indian capital prior to 
the Spanish Conquest. Brinton acquired the original 
manuscript after the Abbé’s death and translated a 
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good part of it into English. This was published in 
1885. He then gave the original manuscript to the 
library of the University Museum of Philadelphia 
where it is preserved today. 

The identity of the native authors of the Annals 
is known, unlike many other native documents. They 
were compiled by several members of the Xahila 
family, descendants of the royal house of the Cak- 
chiquel kings, who lived in the town of Solold, near 
lake Atitlin. The first part of the document is 
mainly concerned with the Pre-Conquest history of 
the Cakchiquels and was written by Francisco Her- 
nandez Arana, a grandson of the Cakchiquel King 
Hunyg. Another relative, Francisco Diaz, continues 
the history from about the year 1581 until 1601. He 
was also a member of the Xahila family and a 
descendant of King Oxlahuh T7ii. 

The Title of the Lords of Totonicapdn was writ- 
ten in the Quiché language sometime around 1554 
and contains a brief history of the ancient Quiché 
Indians from their legendary origins to the epoch 
of their greatest king, Quicab, who, according to 
Recinos, ruled in the second half of the fifteenth 
century. In 1834 the Indians of the village of 
Totonicapan applied to the provincial governor for 
the services of Father Dionisio José Chonay, the 
priest of Sacapulas, so that he might translate into 
Spanish a document they possessed. Father Chonay 
faithfully performed this task and left a copy of his 


Spanish translation, entitled Titulo de los Sefiores 
de Totonicapdn, in Totonicapan where it was later 
discovered by the same Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg. 
The present whereabouts of the original Quiché 


manuscript is unknown. The Abbé made an 
eighteen-page copy of this manuscript and took the 
original Spanish translation with him to Paris. It 
was published there in French by E. E. Renaut de 
Broise in 1885, after the Abbé’s death. Brasseur’s 
original copy is in the National Library of Paris. 
The Quiché author of the original manuscript re 
mains unknown but it was very likely a Quiché 
Indian named Diego Reynoso, whom Bishop Marro- 
quin baptized and brought to Guatemala City to be 
educated sometime about the year 1539. Some schol- 
ars like to attribute the compilation and writing of 
the Popul Vuh to the same Diego Reynoso, but this 
theory has not yet been substantiated. 

Both the Annals and the Title relate the legendary 
migration and journey of the Cakchiquel and 
Quiché tribes from their mythical homeland, the 
city of Tuldn, to their present homes in the Guate- 
malan Highlands. The many hardships which the 
tribes had to endure are vividly described and the 
two different stories are similar in many respects, 
sufficiently so to indicate a common origin for the 
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wanderers. Although the Title ends with the reign 
of King Quicab, the Annals carries the story further 
and relates the arrival of the Spaniards in Guatemala 
in 1524, led by Pedro de Alvarado, and the eventual 
them of the Cakchiquel capital, 
Tecpan-Iximche. It also tells of the persecution of 


occupation by 


the natives by the conquerors, the tributes which 
they were required to pay, the arrival of the Domini- 
can fathers, the terrible epidemics, and the settling 
and concentration of the Cakchiquels in the different 
villages of the Highlands by order of the Royal 
Decree of 1540. The Annals end with the year 1601, 
the same year that a new epidemic (probably diph 
theria) broke out and decimated the Indian popula 
tion, 

The text of the translation of these two documents 
is accompanied by excellent footnotes, a well-written 
introduction by Recinos (40 pages), a bibliography, 
and a fine index of eleven pages. The two plates 
show photostatic copies of the original Cakchiquel 
manuscript. In his introduction, Recinos gives a 
scholarly account of the history of discovery of the 
original manuscripts and discusses the possible iden 
tity of their respective authors. He evaluates the 
importance of the documents to the reconstruction 
of the Pre-Conquest and early Colonial history of the 
Quiché and Cakchiquel tribes and tries to correlate 
the material with archaeological discoveries. Students 
and general readers will find this discussion, as well 
as Recinos’ notes on the language and calendric sys 
tem of the Cakchiquels, of particular interest. 

The reviewer would like to point out a few short 
comings of the historical reconstruction presented by 
Recinos, especially where it is in contradiction with 
the present picture of Guatemalan Highland archae 
ology. During the recent excavations by the United 
Fruit Company at Zaculeu, the Mam-Maya capital 
in northwestern Guatemala, about a half dozen cre 
This trait had not 
practiced formerly and is probably attributable to 
the Quiché and Cakchiquel invaders. One of the 
cremations was discovered in a tripod onyx jar; 


mations were discovered. been 


another in a Tohil-type plumbate jar. Both jars are 
characteristic of the Early Post-Classic period and 
were in use approximately between the years A.p. 
1000 to 1300. It is known from the Popul Vuh that 
the Quiché Indians conquered and occupied Zaculeu 
for a while during the period of their great military 
expansion under King Quicab. If it is true that the 
practice of cremation was a Quiché introduction, 
then the reign of Quicab must have been earlier 
than the second half of the fifteenth century, the 
date assigned by Recinos and Wauchope (1948). The 
recent discovery of cremations in plumbate and 
“Mexican-onyx” vessels, in addition to other archae 
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ological facts too numerous and detailed to discuss 
here, places the date closer to 1300 for the reign of 
Quicab. For the same reasons, the date of the arrival 
of the Quiché and Cakchiquel migratory groups to 
the northwestern borders of Guatemala must have 
been around A.p. 1000, instead of A.p. 1300 as sug 
gested by Recinos and Wauchope. The date of A.v. 
1000 coincides closely with Butler’s (1940) Chama 4 
and Chipal | and 2 periods; that is, with the earliest 
appearance of “tripod bowls with mold-made effigy 
head supports,” Mixtec-type censers, “X”-type Fine 
Orange and Tohil plumbate pottery. 

Another archaeological and linguistic problem 
discussed by Recinos in the introduction is the much 
debated origin of the Quiché and Cakchiquel in- 
vaders. Both the Annals and the Title state explic- 
itly that the tribes came from Tuldn, a place now 
identified by archaeologists with the ancient Toltec 
capital of Tula, in Hidalgo, Mexico. Recinos there- 
fore believes that the Quichés and Cakchiquels were 
of Toltec origin, and originally spoke a Nahuatl 
tongue, but that they became “Mayanized” soon 
after their arrival in Guatemala and were Maya 
speakers by the time the Spaniards arrived in 1524. 
From the linguistic point of view, this theory is 
hardly plausible. According to Swadesh (1952), “if 
a speech community becomes separated into two 
parts and the language therefore develops in two 
independent lines, they will still have about 66% of 
their basic vocabulary in common after 1000 years 
* In the case of the Quiché and Cak- 
chiquel Indians, the time span was a brief 500 years. 
Under the 


of separation.’ 


best of circumstances it would be ex- 
pected that they would retain a good many Nahuatl 
terms and phrases. On the contrary, the few that 
were present in the Quiché and Cakchiquel Maya 
at the time of the Conquest are almost negligible. 
The reviewer is of the opinion that the ancesters of 
the Quichés and Cakchiquels, like the Itzas and the 
Xius (Thompson, 1945), were probably Mexicanized 
Chontal-Mayas from the Laguna de Terminos region 
of southern Campeche. Their original language was 
therefore Maya and not Nahuatl. About the same 
time as the northward migration of the Itzas and the 
Xius (A.p. 1000), these Chontal-speaking ancestors of 
the Quichés and the Cakchiquels wandered south- 
ward, possibly following the course of the Usama- 
cinta River and its tributary, the Chixoy River. 
These Chontal tribes were very likely influenced 
by Quetzalcoatl and a group of his followers who 
settled among them after the expulsion from Tula 
960. of the 
verted to the religious cult, based on the worship 
of stone idols, introduced by Quetzalcoatl. In later 


about A.D. Some Chontals were con- 
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years pressure from enemy tribes caused them to 


leave their homeland, one group traveling north- 


ward to Chichen Itza and Uxmal in Yucatan and 
the other southward through Chol Maya territory 
into Guatemala. The latter group had no difficulty 
understanding the related Chol dialect. 
When they reached the Guatemalan Highlands they 


encountered the 


closely 


Mam Indians, whom they refcired 
to as “stutterers” (p 


Maya 


their own, was 


63), thus implying that this 


dialect, although decidedly different from 


at least understandable. Presumably 
the leaders of the Quiché and Cakchiquel groups 
were descendants of the original followers of 
Quetzalcoatl and therefore rightly claimed origin 
from Tula (Tulan). They may have continued for 
a while to speak a Nahuatl dialect and could have 
introduced some words and phrases into the Maya 
tongue. The mass of their followers, however, con 
tinued to speak a Chontal-Maya dialect which even 
tually became the Quiché and Cakchiquel Maya of 
today. 

Aside from these debatable shortcomings in the 
historical reconstruction of the Quiché and Cak- 
chiquel migration, the new English translation of 
the Annals and of the Title is an extremely valuable 
contribution to the field of Middle American studies. 
It is to be hoped that the correct and scientific inter 
pretation of these important native annals will some 
day add the much needed color and flesh to the bare 
archaeological skeleton of Maya history. 

STEPHAN F. De Bornecy! 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


NORMAN, OKLAHOMA 


Mogollon Cultural Continuity and Change: 
The Stratigraphic Analysis of Tularosa and 


Cordova Caves, by Paul 8. Martin, John B. 
Rinaldo, Elaine Bluhm, Hugh C. Cutler and 
Roger Grange, Jr. (Fieldiana; Anthropology, Vol. 
40, Chicago Natural History Museum.) 1952. Pp. 
528. $8.00. 


This monograph is a significant addition to the 
body of the 


southwestern United States over the course of more 


literature which has accumulated in 
than half a century of intensive work in archaeology. 
It is the latest in the series of reports, published by 
the Department of Anthropology of the Chicago 
Natural History Museum, on the results of their 
excavations in west-central New Mexico. Prior work 
(1939-1949) had been confined to sites located in the 
open. However, perishable material is usually not 


well preserved when subject to exposure. Hence, 
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the decision was made to excavate two caves with 
the following ends in view: 

1) to establish a stratigraphic check on the typo- 
logical sequence of pottery which had been 
established in the open sites. 

2) to obtain a representative collection of perish- 
able materials which would be characteristic of 
the local region and culture. 

The excavation of Tularosa Cave in 1950 and 
Cordova Cave in 1951 was eminently successful in 
the attainment of these goals. The cave deposits 
ranged from a pre-pottery horizon to a relatively 
late period in time. At Tularosa Cave radio-carbon 
dates obtained from the earliest level with maize 
were 2,300 (+ 200) to 2,223 (+ 200) years old. It is 
estimated that Tularosa Cave was abandoned some- 
where between a.p. 1190 and 1200. Therefore the 
deposits within this cave represented a more or less 
continuous occupation of 1,500 years. 

The stratigraphic sequence of pottery found in 
the caves essentially validated the sequence which 
had been established in the years of prior excavation 
of open sites. The range and amount of organic 
materials recovered was impressive. Thus, for ex- 
ample, over 30,000 maize cobs were found, which 
made statistical analysis of genetic changes possible. 
The earliest cobs were frequently ovoid or pine- 
apple-shaped, which Cutler considers to be primi- 
tive, while the later cobs were cylindrical. In gen- 
eral, the earlier maize resembled South American 
types which can still be found there, while the later 
represented races which developed in Mexico. 

Other organic remains, such as the wild plants 
used for foods, wooden implements, textiles, and 
cordage helped to round out the picture of the ma- 
terial culture and bore witness to the ecology of the 
region. All of this is of interest to the specialist in 
the Southwest as well as to individuals interested in 
comparative studies. The documentation and illus- 
trations used in the text are clear and useful. 

It is in the broader area of interpretation that 
there may be controversy. The developmental his- 
tory of the sedentary cultures in the Southwest was 
characterized by a number of more or less clear-cut 
stages. This was given concrete recognition at the 
The resulting Pecos 
System recognized eight stages (Basket Maker I-III, 
Pueblo I-V), then thought to be applicable to the 


first Pecos Conference in 1927. 


entire Southwest as an archaeological province. Fur- 
ther excavation in the valleys of the Gila and Salt 
Rivers in south-central Arizona revealed a culture 
which was strikingly different from the familiar 
Pueblo. This was named the “Hohokam” and it 
was characterized by a complex of traits showing 
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much stronger affiliations with the high cultures of 
Mexico than the other Southwestern cultures. Large 
ceremonial ball-courts, the use of turquoise mosaics, 
of carved stone vessels, the development of an ex- 
tensive and elaborate irrigation system, and other 
features set the Hohokam apart from Pueblo culture. 
As a result of the identification of Hohokam with 
its own set of developmental stages, the Pecos Sys- 
tem and its modifications have been restricted in 
application to Pueblo culture. 

Subsequently a third cultural configuration, the 
The 
area is far south of the San Juan (which is frequently 
considered the center of Pueblo development) and 


Mogolion culture, was proposed. Mogollon 


just east of the Hohokam. In general, in this mono 
graph, the authors consider the Mogollon to be a 
cultural configuration possessing equal status with 
the “Anasazi” (Basket Maker-Pueblo) and Hohokam 
cultures. However, complete agreement about the 
status of Mogollon has still to be achieved and this 
has remained a primary area of theoretical contro 
versy among Southwestern archaeologists ever since 
it was proposed. Obviously any given unit of cul 
ture, regardless of size, can be considered an entity 
for the convenience of study. The dispute over 
Mogollon is not concerned with the reality of its 
whether it 


traits to be considered equal in status with the other 


existence, but has enough distinctive 
two recognized configurations. 

Several important traits such as agriculture, pot 
tery manufacture, etc., are probably earliest in the 
Mogollon area. However, on a geographic basis one 
would naturally expect the southern group, the 
Mogollon, to receive traits diffused from the high 
cultural centers of Mexico ahead of the northern 
Pueblo area. The question which should be posed 
actually is, does the existence of a slanting time hori 
zon for the earlier occurrence of such traits require 
the establishment of a separate cultural configura 
tion? There are many workers in the field who agree 
with Martin that the early priority of such traits as 
pottery manufacture and agriculture set the Mogol 
lon apart. Furthermore, there are observable re 
gional differences between the cultural traditions of 
the Pueblo development centered in the San Juan 


and the Mogollon. This is particularly evident in 


pottery where the predominant wares in the Mogol- 
lon, prior to a.p. 700, are reds and browns; while 
gray wares predominate in the north. However, it 


must also be emphasized that they were not mutually 
exclusive and both types are to be found in the two 
areas. 

There are others (Brew, 1946, Reed, 1950, Daifuku, 
1952) who feel that these regional differences, while 
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important, are not differences of the same order as 
those which distinguish the Hohokam from Pueblo 
culture. Conventionally, the Mogollon was said to 
have “ended” at a.p. 700, as after this date it was 
“swamped” by invading Anasazi influence. Later 
(1951, Martin and Rinaldo) a terminal date of 1270 
was suggested. Reed has insisted that the Mogollon 
people and their culture are still to be found among 
the living Pueblo Indians, with the implication that 
the Mogollon is a variant of a generalized Pueblo 
culture. Proposals have been made that what is 
called for is a redefinition of Pueblo culture which 
would take these differences into account. Certainly, 
one can notice regional differences between the 
Mogollon (or southern Pueblo) and the Anasazi (or 
northern Pueblo), but these differences are varia- 
tions of common themes. 

Throughout this monograph reference is made to 
the “Southwestern Co-Tradition” (1952, Martin and 
Rinaldo). The term “co-tradition” was coined to 
make explicit the concept of time depth in a given 
cultural area. Bennett (1948), who introduced the 
concept, defined a number of characteristics, based 
upon his experience in Peru, which were necessary 
before the co-tradition of a cultural area could be 
established. Rigidly adhered to, it is probable that 
the Southwest lacks a co-tradition in the Peruvian 
sense (Rouse, 1953). However, used in its general 
connotation, one can presumably speak of the South- 
western Co-Tradition. A criticism which might be 
levelled at the Southwestern Co-Tradition, as de- 
fined by Martin and Rinaldo, is that it allocates 
Mogollon as one of the major cultures in the region 
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in spite of its current debatable status. It is of 
interest to note that Martin (in the conclusions of 
this monograph) has suggested an expansion of the 
Sout! He now includes “three 
or four localized sub-cultures — Cochise-Mogollon, 
Cochise-Hohokam, Mogollon-Anasazi, Hoho 
kam-Mogollon-Patayan.” 


vestern Co-Tradition. 
and 


In summary, this monograph presents a consider 
able amount of highly useful data. The primary 
criticism lies in the lack of discussion given to con 
troversial areas of interpretation where assumptions 
have been made as if there was complete agreement 
within the field 
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Fics. 13-16. MARBLE THRONE IN Boston 


(Richter, pp. 271-276) 
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Fic. 4. ATTEMPT ON PLAN FOR SOPHOKLES’ Fic. 5. ATTEMPT ON PLAN FOR SCENERY AND MACHINERY 
King Oedipus FOR Evuripipes’ Hippolytos 


Fic. 6. ATTEMPT TO SHOW POSSIBILITY FOR APPEARANCE 


Fic. 7. THe LENAION PRECINCT IN ATHENS. oF Deus ex machina 1N Hippolytos 
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Fic. 8. ATTEMPT ON PLAN FOR ARISTOPHANES’ Frogs Fic. 9. MENANDER, The Arbitrants. PERFORMANCE 
IN ATHENS, CA. 300 B.c. 
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12. AMpHORA IN Wirzsurc, 179 


Fic. 14. AMpHoRA IN Berwin, 1685. Lypos. From 


Gerhard, Etrus. und kampan. Vasenbilder, pl. 21 
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Fig. 15. LekyTHOs IN THE British Museum, 
99 2-18.67. EDINBURGH PAINTER 


Fic. 13. AMPHORA IN ROME. CAPITOLINE MUSEUM, 


CASTELLANI COLLECTION 


Fic. 16. AMPHORA IN THE BritisH Museum, B 241 


7. AMPHORA IN BONN. AKADEM 
KUNSTMUSEUM, 39 


(Wiencke, pp. 285-306) 
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Fic. 31. “Vivenzio Hypria” In NaAPLeEs, 2422. 
KLEOPHRADES PAINTER 


VoLUTE-KRATER IN BOLOGNA, 268 
Niosip PAINTER 


>. 34. CALYX-KRATER IN FERRARA, T 936 
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Fic. 35. FRAGMENTS OF KyYLIxX IN ATHENS. Nat. Mus., Acrop. 355 (B78) 
SCHOOL OF MAKRON. From Graef and Langlotz, Die antihk. Vasen von der 
Akrop Il, pl 26 
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Fic. 36. O&NOCHOE, ONCE IN LiverPooL, 10704 M 


Fic. 38. PAINTED SHIELD FROM Dura-Europos: Uprer Hate. (Restoration by H. Gute.) 
Courtesy, Yale University Art Gallery 


(Wiencke, pp. 285-306) 
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THE SACRA VIA WITH A PART OF THE 
RAMPART OF THE PRIMITIVE STREET IN ITS THREE PERIODS, TAKEN MAy 81H, 1954 
Courtesy of E. Gjerstad 


2. Minori, ROMAN VILLA: VIEW IN THE FACADE 


Figs. 2-11, courtesy of P. C. Sestieri 
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Fic. 4. PAEstTUuM: Two Primitive STATUETTES OF HERA 


Fic. 5. PagestumM: Srricit AND VASES FROM TOMB IN THE CONTRADA 


(Van Buren, pp. 323-331) 
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PAESTUM: GAMIKOS 


(Van Buren, pp. 323-331) 
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Fic. 8. PAESTUM, LOCALITY SANTA VENERA: ROMAN FOUNDATIONS SHOWING RE-USED MATERIAI 
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Fic. 16. Botsena: Erruscan Tomp with ALTAR 


Fic. 15. Ronzo pt CALANNA: INDIGENOUS TOMB Courtesy of J. Bayet 


"1G. 17. Cosa: Tempe B, PLAtrorM, N.E. Face 
Figs. 17-18, courtesy of L.. Richardson 


(Van Buren, pp. 323-331) 
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Fic. 18. Cosa: B, PLATFORM, NorTH 
CorNER AND RouGu N.W. Face, (to 


RIGHT) Watt or C Fic. 19. Naxos: THe Ciry 
Figs. 19-20, courtesy of G. V. Gentili 
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LEONTINO!: VIEW OF THE EXCAVATION IN THE ZONE OF THE SOUTHERN GATE OF THE City 
(ck. AJA 56 [1952] PL. 22B) 
Courtesy of G. Rizza 
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Fic. 22. MEGARA HyBLAEA: SOUTHERN NECROPOLIs. ARCHAIC Masonry Tomas, THirp Group, 
SEEN FROM THE SOUTH 
Courtesy of J. Bayet 
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Fic. 23. P1azzA ARMERINA: RECENT VIEW OF THE VILLA 
Courtesy of G. V. Gentili 


Fic. 24. Musto NAzionaLe ROMANO: HALL oF FirtH Century SCULPTURE 
Figs. 24-26, courtesy of E. Paribeni 


(Van Buren, pp. 323-331) 
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(Van Buren, pp. 323-331) 
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Book Reviews, continued 


Saalburg Jahrbuch X, 1951 (H. Comfort) . eee 

ScuGnpercer, Fiilhrer durch das Rémerkastell Seaiburg and The 
Roman Camp Saalburg (H. Comfort) . 

Opuscula archaeologica vol. VII (S. 8. Weinberg) . 


Grant, Roman Anniversary Issues. An Exploratory Study 2 the 
Numismatic and Medallic Commemoration 4 —w Years 
49 B.C.-A.D. 375 (H. L. Adelson) 


Agtramonov (ed.), Sovetshaia Arkheologiia, Vol. XVI 


Lowriz, Action in the Essential and Unessential 
Schoder,S.J.). . . . 


ZaRNneEcKI, Later Romanciqu Seulpture, 1 1140-1210 H. 
Randall, Jr.) . ‘ 

TREGANZA, Fort a in Historical «. K. Reed) 

Jury and E. McL. Jury, Sainte Marie among the Hurons (E. K. Reed) 

Oswatt and Van Stone (eds.), the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, Vol. I (E.K. Reed) . . 

Hurt (appendices by Witty and Kiernsasser), Report of the Investi- 
gation of the Thomas Riggs Site, 39HUI, seat ree South 
Dakota, 1952 (R. L. Stephenson). . . 

Watson, Indians of the Mesa Verde (J. B. Wheat) : Poe 

Recinos and Gortz The Annals the F. 

CHonay and Gortz (rans), Title the Lords Totonicepén 
(S. F. De Borhegyi) . " 

Martin, RINALDO, Cutter and Grance, Cultural 


Continuity and Change: The Tularosa 
and Cordova Caves (H. Daifuku) . ‘ 


Announcing 
THE FARWELL COLLECTION 
by FRANKLIN P. JOHNSON 


Number VI in the series of Monographs on Archaeology and Fine Arts, sponsored 
by the Archaeological Institute of America and the College Art Association of 
America. 


Published with the aid of a grant from the University of Chicago. 


This volume represents a careful study and publication of a collection of Daunian 
pottery of the sixth, fifth and fourth centuries B.C. from a cemetery in the vicinity 
of Ordona, Italy, excavated in 1944 and 1945 by Captain Byron Farwell. Fifteen 


grave groups are represented as well as about 100 other pieces of hand-made and 
wheel-made ware from the vicinity. 


76 pages of text; 20 plates in offset. 


Price (including postage) — $3.15 to members of the two Societies 
$4.15 to non-members 
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The General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America 
and of the American Philological Association will be held in 
Boston, December 28-30, 1954, at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel. This 
will be the 75th anniversary of the founding of the Institute. 
Professor George M. A. Hanfmann represents the A.I.A. on the 
Local Committee. October 15 is the deadline for submitting 
abstracts for papers to be read at the meeting. 


The Editors of Archaeology magazine wish to announce that in the 
Winter, 1954 issue they will publish an article, “Archaeology as a Career,” 
by Professor John H. Rowe, Associate Professor of Anthropology of the 
University of California. In this article Professor Rowe describes in detail 
the education and preparatory work desirable for a young man or woman 
considering an archaeological career. He also describes the various kinds 
of posts available and the rewards, financial and otherwise, which may be 
expected. The article will be illustrated and includes a brief bibliography 
of useful reading material. 


Believing that such an article will be of wide interest it is planned to 
print separate reprints which can be obtained either singly or in bulk. It 
would be of great assistance if those institutions or individuals who wish to 
order 50 copies or more would place their orders in advance of publication. 
After publication it may not be possible to fill large orders. Such orders 
should be addressed to The Editor, ARCHAEOLOGY, 211 Jesse Hall, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. The reprints will be sold at 
cost price, $3 for 50 copies, $5 for 100 copies, postage extra. Requests for 
fewer than 50 copies should be addressed, after January 1, 1955, to Business 
Manager, ARCHAEOLOGY, Andover Hall, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 


WHAT ABOUT LATIN? 


“What about Latin” is the title of an attractive twelve-page pamphlet just pub- 
lished. It has been prepared by a special committee of the American Philological 
Association, and is designed for use in our secondary Schools. It should reach the 
hands of every adviser of students in our secondary schools. Any high school 
teacher may send $¢ stamped long business envelopes to the Service Bureau of the 
American Classical League, Oxford, Ohio, with each envelope addressed to a 
counsellor in her school. No limit is placed on the number of envelopes as long as 
each is addressed to a counsellor. The pamphlet will be enclosed and mailed direct 
from Oxford. This is an opportunity for the individual teacher of Latin to 
promote the cause of Latin with very small personal expenditure. 
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